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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY.” 
BY R. MONTGOMERY. 


Tuere may be many more, but for the pre- 
sent we shall assume, that the classes of verse- 
writers are in rerum naturi—Six. May we 
be permitted to characterize them, chiefly for 
the benefit of those more immediately concern- 
ed,—the ladies and gentlemen themselves 
clambering up, or down, or round about, the 
base of Parnassus, often in profuse perspiration, 
and for the behoof also of the pensive Public. 

The First Class comprehends a vast multi- 
tude of the youth and age of both sexes, who 
are—why mince the matter ?—absolute and ut- 
ter born-idiots. No talents, or abilities, pow- 
ers, faculties, feelings, opinions, sentiments, 
notions, ideas, doctrines, dogmas, maxims, or 
apophthegms, of any one sort whatever, have 

ey under the sun. It would be unfair to a 
very worthy order of human beings to call them 
Blockheads. Blockheads we know—many— 
who have not only some, but considerable 
gumption. Blockheads often surprise you by 
communicating excellent and useful, nay, un- 
common and amusing knowledge of men and 
things, whence and how acquired it is not for 
us to say, for verily it is a great mystery. 
Blockheads often rise, step by step, for there 
is no very great difficulty in putting the one 
foot before the other, to the top of their profes- 
sion—witness the army and navy, the bar and 
the bench. Blockheads die rich, and shine 
with a grave and solemn lustre in obituaries. 
It would, therefore, be at once unfeeling and 
unjust to throw the slightest slur or stigma on 
the pretensionless character of a crowd of hum- 
ble and high individuals, many of whom we are 
happy to number among our dearest and most 
honoured friends. Neither are the verse-wri- 
ters of the first class, Ninnies—at least not what 
we understand by the word ninnies. Ninnies 
are persons of weak intellects, it is true,—as 
the ayaeney of the word—of which, how- 
ever, we profess ourselves ignorant—no doubt 
denotes or implies ; but then, ninnies, within 
their own small circle, provided you can keep 
them within it by smiles or frowns of face and 
fist, cre often far from being unacquainted with 
the graces and charities of life,—are seen fond 
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of their wives and children; and, when the 
grey mare is the better horse, why, really, nin- 
nies look remarkably well indeed as husbands 
and as fathers; and, extraordinary as it may 
seem to physiologists, have been known even 
to beget senior wranglers. We beg, therefore, 
all the blockheads and ninnies of our acquaint- 
ance, to believe, that we mean nothing personal 
to them in this article—quite the contrary, we 
assure them—for, independently altogether of 
the genuine regard we entertain for sueh wor- 
thies, we make a point of never insulting sub- 
scribers or contributors to the other magazines. 
The authors whom we have in our eye, and 
who deal extensively in odes, lines written on 
an Et Cetera, addresses to big people centres 
of their own circles, and sonnets to one another, 
which are not even scannable nonsense verses, 
may be designated by a term of which, we con- 
fess, we do not very distinctly understand either 
the origin or signification—but which seems 
characteristically opprobrious—Nincompoops. 
The Second Class comprehends a numerous 
assortment of ladies and gentlemen to whom 
nature hasbeen something kinder, inasmuch as, 
if you look at their eyes, mouths, and noses, 
you do not immediately discern any want either 
of understanding or of feeling—their eyes be- 
ing grey, blue, brown or black, and by no 
means altogether inexpressive—their mouths 
being of the common run dimensions, wide, nar- 
row, prim, pursy, blubber-lipped, rose-leaved, 
or cherry-ripe—their noses, Roman, Grecian, 
or cocked, just like their neighbours—and face, 
in general, such as you ordinarily see belong- 
ing to portraits in exhibitions. They have a 
natural taste, and even genius for words, of 
which they have always plenty at command ; 
and, did they only know the principles on 
which words ought to be formed into sen- 
tences so as to give a meaning not only to the 
separate parts of speech, but to whole es 
and paragraphs, why, they could not well fail 
of being rather agreeable writers. Their ears 
are long and fine, and delighted with jingle. 
Some of them are wire-drawers, some hammer- 
men, and some bell-hangers ; all working very 
industriously, and whistling, humming, or 
singing at their work all day long, on their 
small stock of raw material, borrowed, or pur- 
chased on credit, or by bills at a long date. 
Their verses, when finished, have sometimes 
very much the appearance of ry. But 
their articles are all plated—glittering very 
No. 74.—2 0 
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prettily, till you begin to rub or furbish them | 
up, when they have chanced to geta little dim, 
and then you discover the take-in, and peer 
upbraidingly on the bit of tin or brass, of which 
the whole service is composed, and which, in 
utmost need, would be rejected at the pawn- 
broker's. They do not belong to that wicked 
set, who hate the light, because their deeds are 
evil; but, on the contrary, light, in all its hues, 
is what they love above all things else in hea- 
ven or on earth ; and all their compositions are 
either resplendent with radiance, splendour, 
lustre, beams, and rays, or are shadowed with 
gicom, glimmer, thunder-clouds, and midnight 
arkness. Astronomy and meteorology are | 

their favourite sciences, which they treat popu- 
larly ; and they would think it sacrilege to in- | 
dite a verse without a sun, a moon, ora star. | 
They like to lose themselves occasionally in a | 
| 





mist, and “ their hearts leap up when they be- 
hold a rainbow in the sky"—the sight is so 
pretty—and so are its many appellations, too ; 
—the showery bow, heaven's aerial bow, the ra- 
diant arch, the glittering sky-bridge, the blend- | 
ed glory, the blue, yellow, violet apparition, | 
the shining segment, the prismatic wonder, 
and so on, with many other epithets equally 
original and encomiastic. To commit to me- 
mory twenty lines of any such composition | 
would have baffled Julius Scaliger. In they | 
go at one ear—or rather eye—and out at the 
other, without touching one single phrenologi- 
cal faculty, except now and then, very slightly, 
the organ of lower individuality; and though 
you might not think it, they set you very soon 
asleep. To borrow the language of the school, 
just like the motes glimmering in the noon-tide 
sun before the half-closed eyes of a man or wo- 
man, lying in a soporific posture, with evident 
intentions of forgetting all the affairs of this 
life. “ Fair as a star, when only one is shining 
in the sky,” you see them glittering—yet sur- 
rounded with a dewy halo—in the Poet's Cor- 
ner of an Evening Paper—or through the mists 
of the Melancholy Magazine. 

In Class Third, which, in point of numbers, 
is to the second as the second is to the first, 
may be seen persons puzzled what to make of 
the white and brown matter that is stirring in 
their brains; and who possibly might produce 
something not entirely unrememberable, did 
they only know how to set about it. But then 
they answer that description of Christians of 
whom Wordsworth says, “Oh many are the 
poets that are sown by Nature,” but “ wanting 
the accomplishment of verse!’ Of verse cer- 
tainly they have no notion—probably from 
having skulls in which the organ of number is 

rly or not at all developed ; and hence, be- 
ing naturally incapacitated for counting either 
their verses, feet and toes, or yet their own 
hands and fingers—so that their lines are lame 
and halt, and hobble away dot and go one, after 








the fashion of wooden-leg or crutches. Call 
them not stupid. To count your fingers with 
the utmost accuracy—ay, without missing a 
single one of the whole on either hand, from 
both thumbs and little fingers inclusive,—may, 
to you, who have little or nothing else to do, 
be an easy task,—with nothing to disturb or | 
distract your full powers of attention ; which 
powers were, in fact, all that distinguished Sir | 
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Isaac Newton from other men ;—but to a poet, 
a bard with eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, and 
who scarcely knows, perhaps, whether he is 
standing on his head or his heels, as if he were 
looking at himself through an inverted tele- 
scope, the enumeration of his digits is a work 
often beyond the reach of the most respectable 
powers of inspired arithmetic ; and in such 
cases, how seldom do we see it successfully 
achieved, even by a lineal or collateral descend- 
ant of Joseph Hume! Hence the poetry of 
such persons can only be reduced, or worked 
out into melody by the rule of three, or in the 
more difficult questions, by vulgar or decimal 
fractions. Yet to persuade them that there is 
any error in the account—any mistake of fin- 
gers or figures—even a single cipher mis- 
placed,—is beyond your eloquence and your 
logic. —* See the blind beggar dance—the crip- 
ple sing!” 

Class Fourth, again, provides both promise 
and performance. Its denizens have some- 
times drunk—not perhaps at the well-head of 
Hippocrene, but from springs in its neighbour- 
hood, and fed from it; or from streams mean- 
dering from Hippocrene itself, away down into 
the lower grounds, within whose range it is 
still the privilege but of genius to stray. Yet 
the wanderers through those enchanted grounds 
and gardens, are seldom, if ever, permitted to 
inhale a full draught of the water seeming air- 
woven—their thirst, however, though not fully 
gratified, is no painful, but a most pleasurable 
feeling —they sip away, not disappointed, but 
delighted, and in their hymns there is often 
the spirit of beauty as well as of gratitude. 
Though not masters of the lyre—their fingers 
frequently play delicately and sweetly among 
its strings—making the low notes, especially, 
discourse excellent music—and strains, and 
breathings, and broken fragments of uncom- 
pleted airs do sometimes attest how genuine 
was their inspiration. As the world goes now, 
has gone, and ever will go, it isno small praise 
—no small honour—not to be sneezed at—to 
belong to this train, “trailing some clouds of 
glory as they come ;” although in their less 
happy hours, their effusions may “die away 
into the light of common day.” 

In the Fifth Class, behold the True Poets! 
to whom nature has given both “the vision 
and the faculty divine,” and the “ os magna- 
sonaturum !” To them, from very earliest 
youth, were given glimpses of the glory yet to 
be—aye, even in those forgotten days and 
nights, when, between their eyes and the out- 
ward and inner worlds of the material senses, 
and of those finer senses stil] that own no 
kindred with the matter within which they 
dwell in their inscrutable mystery, was drawn 
the veil of infancy, in itself gorgeous as that 
other pictured veil, that of old floated before 
the eyes of Greece in the Parthenopean pro- 
cession youth-led to the Temple of Minerva. 
As they grew “ in stature and in grace,” this 
very world on which we tread became “an 
unsubstuntial fairy place that was fit home for 
them.” To them, under, transfiguring imagi- 
nation, it grew daily dearer and more dear— 
even than it ever could be to the commoh bro- 
therhood of men, who loved it only with pas- 
sions of flesh and blood, growing to life, cling- 
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ing and clasping it with a thousand nerves and 
fibres, closer and more eating-in than those 
with which the ivy clings to, clasps, and kills 
the oak, when, plumed like a Prince or a King 
among the people, he falls in the midst of the 


forest. They are the Makers! “ The great | 


globe itself, and all that it inherit,” are the 


materials of their new creations, on which the | 
Eternal, seeing that it is good, looks well | 


pleased! "Tis theirs to beautify the earth—'Tis 


theirs to glorify the Heaven. Their souls are | 


the shrines of natural religion. It was so of | 


old—in Judea and Palestine—the Holy—the 
Ever-Holy land,— 
“ When Chaldean shepherds, ranging track- 

less fields 

Beneath the concave of unclouded skies, 

Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 

Look'd on the Polar star, as on a guide 

And guardian of their course that never closed 

His steadfast eye. The planetary Five 

With a submissive reverence they beheld, 

Watch'd from the centre of their sleeping 
flocks 

Those radiant messengers that seem'd to 
move, 

Carrying through ether, in perpetual round, 

Decrees and revolutions of the Gods ; 

And by their aspects, signifying works 

Of dim futurity to men reveal'd! 

The Imaginative Faculty was Lord 

Of observations natural ; and thus 

Led on, those shepherds made reports of stars 

In set rotation passing to and fro, 

Between the orbs of our apparent sphere 

And its invisible counterpart, adorn'd 

With answering constellations, under earth, 

Removed from all approach of living sight, 

But present to the dead! who, so they dem’d, 

Like those celestial messengers, beheld 

All accidents, and judges were of all.” 


It is so now, even when the Race have had 
another revelation—and let the same Mighty 
One still speak of the prophetic train whom he 
himself leads,—for of him we may say with 
Milton, 


“ Hesperus, who led 
The starry host, shone brightest.” 


Of them—of himself—let Wordsworth speak, 
as none else can speak,—of the thoughts of 
great poets—in their youth and in their age 


“A presence that disturbs them with the 


0 
of dunes thoughts—a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And in the mind of man—a soul that breathes 
And rolls through all things.” 


Yet of this Hierarchy there are many orders— 
nor of them all is there one that is the HIGHEST 
in the scale of humanity on which Heaven has 
breathed the spirit that is divine. 

For, in the Sixth Class,—and their names 
alone it is enough to utter,—are the Few oa 
cial Favourites of the sky—Homer, and Eschy- 
lus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, and Pindar, 
and Dante, and our own Spenser, our own Mil- 





ton, and our own Wordsworth,—and placed aloft, 
but not aloof, over the heads of them all—the 
whole world’s own—sole-sitting Shakspeare ! 

“* Now, perhaps this preface to this critique 
may seem, in some parts, to be written in too 
light, and in others, in too solemn a spirit for 
the occasion ; but the truth is, that we have 
indited it ina leisure hour, without having had 
Mr. Montgomery's poem in our mind, although 
it has been lying on the table before us all the 
while—then unread—our mind being much 
preposgessed, however, in its favour, by ex- 
tracts from it, which we had glanced over in 
the Literary Gazette, the Literary Chronicle, 
and the Atheneum; and by the high opinion 
expressed of it in these publications. We have 
now perused it more than once with very great 
pleasure; and—whether our judgment may 
please or displease its evidently most amiable 
and able author, we know not—nor, in our 
chair of critical authority, much care—though 
out of that chair we shall care considerably— 
we do now, with all due deliberation, place 
him, unhesitatingly, in Class Fourth, for the 
meanwhile,—and shall be delighted, and not 
surprised, to find him in good time in the Fifth, 
—though 

“ Life is insecure, 
And Hope full oft fallacious as a dream !" 


There has been of late years in poetry “a 
syncope and solemn pause ;” and we should 
think that a young poet, if of the right and 
true breed—and Mr. Montgomery belongs to 
that family—must be sure at present of a 
kind reception from the world, which is almost 
always pleased to meet with a new aspirant 
worthy of its admiration and regard. Others 
besides Mr. Montgomery, indeed, have appear- 
ed within the last year or so—such as Malcolm, 
and Kennedy, and Pringle,—of whom it will 
some day or other ere very long please us to 
speak with kindness and approbation ; but Mr. 
Montgomery's attempt is of a more ambitious 
character than theirs, and has attracted fully 
more notice, and therefore we give it the pre- 
cedence in the order of time. We have said 
that it is of a more ambitious character, and, 
we must add, rather too much so; nor can we 
bring ourselves to like the title of it—Omni- 
presence of the Deity. It is too daring, to say 
nothing of the subject, even admitting it to be 
proper fora poem, being far beyond the powers 
of so young and inexperienced a writer. All 
the poetry—all the piety in the composition, 
“— have been breathed into another form ; 
and the reader thus saved from what, judging 
by our own feelings, is often startling, and even 
in some passages painful—we may have used 
there too strong a word—to the devotion that 
is in all human hearts at the very name of 
the Deity. To hold His attributes for a long 
time together in that kind of contemplation 
required in composing poetry—to make them, 
for weeks and months together, a theme on 
which the powers of feeling and of fancy may 
be exercised and displayed, chiefly with an aim 
to the acquisition of a name in literature, is, 
we fear, a process of a very questionable cha- 
racter, unless when done by the highest minds 
of the highest order, and bent on the highest 
achievement, whose genius is commensurate 
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with the utmost piety that can possess the soul, 
and in its moods divine itself a consecration. 
In such a state was the whole being of Milton 
as he builded up that lofty rhyme, Paradise 
Lost. It is—multiform though it be—one 
sublime hymn—Prayer—Invocation—Offering 
—Sacrifice. It is a work, we fear not to say, 
written in praise and glory of God And al- 
though the ear of the Blind Bard no doubt 
heard at times the “ far off coming” of the ac- 
clamations of all the people of the earth in 
honour of his celestial song, the musi¢e that 
dwelt within it, when “with darkness and 
with danger compassed round,” was the Ho- 
sannahs and Hallelujahs that for ever circle 
the immortal amaranth tree that grows fast by 
the Throne of God. By inferior spirits daring 
to dwell in such regions—gifted with genius 
though they be—is there no voice heard. 


“ Hence, avaunt, ‘tis holy ground!" 


Yet we give utterance to such thoughts— 
with most affectionate feelings towards the au- 
thor of this meritorious poem—who, though to 
us altogether unknown personally, must be a 
man of a pure and pious mind. Religion is a 
sentiment as different in different men’s souls, 
as any other of the great natural affections ; 
and it has a thousand characters, each and all 
of them perfectly right and good. That Mr. 
Montgomery has not only been able, but happy 
to hold continuedly before him “ The Omni- 
presence of the Deity,” as a subject of a long 
and elaborate composition, in which there cer- 
tainly is some fine poetry, ought to prove to us 
—to convince us—that the constitution of his 
nature is such as to suffer him to dedicate his 
faculties to such work, without any loss or in- 
jury of that devotional spirit, which must over- 
awe and subdue all more worldly feelings ; and 
which, as soon as its sanctity is stained or vio- 
lated by their touch or intrusion, changes its 
nature at once, loses its essence, and ceases to 


Perhaps, too, in the enthusiasm of youthful 
imagination, poetry appears to be in itself 
something so divine, that its language may be 
used without irreverence, provided the mind 
by which it is inspired be conscious that its 
piety is sincere—at all times and in all moods, 
when meditating on the attributes of the Eter- 
nal. Youth has not begun to suspect or fear 
its emotions; its thoughts of the Maker of the 
universe, of man and nature, are always blend- 
ed with thoughts of the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of external existences ; that more awful 
shadow has not yet fallen upon them, that in 
our mature or decaying years gives a profound, 
a voiceless, a breathless sanctity to all that in 
our souls is felt to be religion. Joy and love, 
rather than awe,—though awe is native to, and 
inseparable from, all piety,—are with them in 
their morning and evening orisons,—their 
strains, therefore, when genius kindles the 
heart within them, flow on in gladdened light 
rather than in solemn darkness—they are as 
rivers of joy, rather than like the heaving sea, 
that even in its calm still sends up, with all its 
isles, a dread homage and worship to Heaven. 

We must know, then, the spirit in which a 
young poet may blamelessly breathe, before we 
judge his sacred poetry, when its subject is the 





Holy of Holies. A boy—in filial affection, 
which we approve delighted—may sport and 
play round the feet of his father, while his el- 


| der brethren sit, not without awe, in his pre- 


sence. To the feeling with which we regard 
our earthly and our heavenly Father, we give 
one name—Piety; and in both alike, youth 
seems to be justified and prompted by nature 
in the indulgence of a mood, which, though 
still solemn and still sacred, is less awful, less 
dreadful, than that with which age must ever 
lift up its eyes to Him who reigneth for ever 
and ever. 

The poem is in three parts. It opens with 
an apostrophe to the Deity on the creation of 
all things—and the First Part treats of His 
agency as visible in all the on-goings of exter- 
nal nature—the thunder—the ocean-tempest 
and the ocean-calm—the seasons—the earth— 
the heavens. And towards its conclusion, the 
poet pauses, to show His footsteps in all the 
events of human life, and treats of His Provi- 
dence. This is part of the introductory apos- 
trophe :— 


“ Lord of all being! where can fancy fly, 

To what far realms, unmeasured by Thine 
eye? 

Where can we hide beneath thy blazing sun, 

Where dwell’st Trou not, the boundless, view- 
less One? 

Shall guilt couch down within the cavern’s 
gloom, 

And quiv’ring, groaning, meditate her doom ? 

Or scale the mountains, where the whirlwinds 
rest, 

And in the night-blast cool her fiery breast ? 

In vain, in vain, may guilt-stung Fancy fly, 

Creation’s mirror’d on thy sleepless eye ; 

Within the cavern-gloom, thine eye can see, 

The sky-clad mountains lift their heads to 
Thee! 

Thy spirit rides upon the thunder-storms, 

Dark’ning the skies into terrific forms! 

Beams in the lightning, rocks upon the seas, 

Roars in the blast, and whispers in the breeze ; 

In calm and storm, in Heaven and Earth Thou 
art, 

Trace but Thy works—they bring Thee to the 
heart!” 


There is nothing very remarkable in these 
lines, and the two in italics are to our ears very 
disagreeable—effeminately constructed on an 
old and bad model—jingling vilely—and steep- 
ed in common-place. Thousands, and tens of 
thousands of lines almost the same, exist in the 
very worst and meanest writers—and the ef- 
fect of such see-saws in a passage otherwise 
naturally and simply expressed, is to make us, 
on a sudden doubt and distrust the inspiration 
of the writer. Genius, in its lofty mood, dis- 
dains, or rather knows not, such paltry arti- 
fices of language, such mean shifts of versifica- 
tion. Some lines equally bad, or worse, follow 
—and then comes a passage, which, though not 
without faults too, is so good, that we shall not 
specify them; and as we quote it with plea- 
sure, so we are sure will it be read with plea- 
sure and with praise. 


“ There is a voiceless eloquence on earth, 
Telling of Him who gave her wonders birth ; 
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And long may I remain the adoring child 

Of Nature's majesty, sublime or wild ; 

Hill, flood, and forest, mountain, rock, and sea, 

All take their terrors and their charms from | 
Thee: 

From _ whose hidden but supreme con- | 
tro 

Moves through the world, a universal soul. 


There's not a blossom fondled by the breeze, 
There’s not a fruit that beautifies the trees, 
There's not a particle in sea or air, 

But Nature owns Thy plastic influence there ! 
With fearful gaze, still be it mine to see 

How all is fill’d and vivified by Thee; 

Upon Thy mirror, earth's majestic view, 

To paint Thy Presence, and to feel it too. 


Ye giant winds! that from your gloomy sleep 
Rise in your wrath, and revel on the deep; 
Lightnings! that are the mystic gleams of | 


? 

That glanced when on the sacred mount he | 

trode ; 
And ye, ye thunders! that begird His form, | 
Pealing your loud hosannahs o'er the storm! | 
Around me rally in your mingled might, 
And strike my being with a dread delight ; 
Sublimely musing, Tet me pause and see, 
And pour my awe-struck soul, O God! to | 
Thee.” 
| 
| 


The description of the ocean-tempest is very | 
indifferent—at once tame and extravagant— 
and who can bear a poor picture of the sea in | 
storm? Nor is the calm much better. 


Now sipping flowers, now making blossoms 
shake, 

Or weaving ripples on the grass-green lake ; 

And thus the Tempest dies; and bright, and 
still, 

The rainbow drops upon the distant hill: 

And now, while bloom and breeze their charms 
unite, 

And all is glowing with a rich delight, 

God! who can tread upon the breathing 

round ; 
Nor feel Thee present, where Thy smiles 


abound!” 


| Then follows much description, good, bad, and 


indifferent—of various other appearances of 
nature, all inspiring the mind with a religious 
feeling of the presence of its Maker. The de- 
light with which gratitude contemplates the 


| fair sights on this earth, on recovery from sick- 


ness, is well expressed in these lines—but, like 


| other young writers, Mr. Montgomery does not 


know where and when to stop, and hurts the 


| passage by some additional lines about Adam 


on the hour of his creation, which we shall 
omit. 


“When wan Disease exhales her with’ring 
breath, 

And dims his beauty with the damp of death; 

At some still hour the holy sigh will swell, 

The gushing tear of gratitude will tell 

That Thou art by, to temper and to tame 

The trembling anguish of the fever'd frame. 

But oh! when heal’d by love and heaven, we 
rise, 


| With radiant cheek, and re-illumined eyes, 


“ List! now the cradled winds have hush’'d 
their roar, } 
And infant waves curl pouting to the shore, 
While nature seems to wake up fresh and 
clear | 
As Hope emerging from the gloom of fear,— 
And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyes.” 
| 
| 
i 


These are insufferable lines—and Mr. Mont- 
gomery must, as he values our good opinion, | 
and the good opinion of better and higher | 
judges than we pretend to be—expunge them 
in the third edition. "Tis a small weak pipe | 
indeed, a most feeble falsetto. Cradles—in- 
fants—poutings—dew-beads on brambles—and 
beauty’s eyes! Why, any clever boarding- | 
school missy of fifteen might pour such pretty- | 
isms! They are followed by two lines perfect- 
ly laughable. 


“ First comes the Sun, unveiling half his face, 
Like a coy virgin, with reluctant grace.” 


Heaven and earth—the Sun a virgin! The 
moon may be a virgin—though that was doubt- 
ed of old—but the sun, the genial sun, the very 
father of light and heat, = of all that grows 
and blows, a coy virgin with a veil!—That is 
too much for the gravity of a Quaker. The 
rest of the description, we think, is pretty— 
but scarcely more—others may like it better 
than we do—so here it is. 





“Next, breezes murmur with harmonious | 
charm, 
Panting and wild, as children of the storm; 


| Bright as a new-born sun, all nature beams, 
| And through the spirit dart immortal dreams! 


Now for the breezy hills, and blooming plains, 
And pensive ramble when the noon-tide wanes ; 
Now for the walk beside some haunted wood, 
And dreamy music of the distant flood ; 

While far and wide the wand’ring eye surveys, 
And the heart leaps to pour away its praise!” 


The Poet then turns to the contemplation of 


| the starry heavens—and though still obliged to 


qualify our praise, on account of something too 
gaudy and artificial in the language, we think 
the following a fine passage :— 


| “ Ye quencliless stars! so eloquently bright, 


Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 

While half the world is lapped in downy dreams, 

And round the lattice creep your midnight 
beams, 

How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the skies! 

And when, oblivious of the world, we stray 

At dead of night along some noiseless way, 

How the heart mingles with the moon-lit om 

As if the starry heavens suffused a power! 

See! not a cloud careers yon pensile sweep, 

A waveless sea of azure, still as-sleep ; 

Full in her dreamy light, the Moon presides, 

Shrined in a halo, mellowing as she rides; 

And far around, the forest and the stream 

Bathe in the beauty of her emerald beam: 

The lull’d winds, too, are sleeping in their 
caves, 

No stormy murmurs roll upon the waves; 

Nature is hush’d, as if her works adored, 

Still'd by the presence of her living Lord! 
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Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity. 


And now, while through the ocean-mantling | est rules,—and Mr. Montgomery would not 


haze 
A dizzy chain of yellow lustre plays, 
And moonlight loveliness hath veil'd the land, 
Go, stranger, muse thou by the wave-worn 
strand : 
Cent'ries have glided o'er the balanced earth, 
Myriads have bless'd, and myriads cursed their 
birth ; 
Still, yon sky-beacons keep a dimless glare, 
Unsullied as the God who throned them there! 
Though swelling earthquakes heave the as- 
tounded world, 
And king and kingdom from their pride are 
harl‘d, 
Sublimely calm, they run their bright career, 
Unheedful of the storms and changes here. 
We want no hymn to hear, or pomp to see, 
For all around is deep divinity!” 


Such a quotation as that speaks for itself; 
and should either Mr. Montgomery or his ad- 
mirers—and his admirers must be many—chal- 
lenge the correctness of other parts of our cri- 
ticism, and consider them too severe, we at 
least afford the poet an opportunity, in our re- 
view, of clearly showing himself in his best co- 
lours. 
excellent lines: 

“ E’en now, while voiceless Midnight walks 

the land, 


| 
| 


The First Part concludes with these | 


And spreads the wings of Darkness with her | 


wand, 


What scenes are witness'd by Thy watchful | 


re ' 
What millions waft to thee the prayer and 
sigh! 
Some gaily vanish to an unfear'd grave, 
Fleet as the sun-flash o'er a summer wave ; 
Some wear out life in smiles, and some in tears, 
Some dare with hope, while others droop with 
fears ; 

The vagrant’s roaming in his tatter’d vest, 
The babe is sleeping on its mother’s breast ; 
The captive mutt'ring o'er his rust-worn chain, 
The widow weeping for her lord again, 
While many a mourner shuts his languid eye, 
To dream of heaven, and view it ere he die: 
And yet, nosigh can swell, no tear-drop fall, 
But Thou wilt see, and guide and solace all!” 

The Second Part is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the Deity, as influencing human life, 
and is full of pleasing and pathetic pictures. 
Perhaps they follow each other with somewhat 
too much regularity, and are not sufficiently 
bound together by one pervading spirit. They 
are not felt, by us at least—to arise naturally, 
one out of another—but to take their place, ar- 
tificially, according to a scheme, with 
principle either of thought or passion regula- 
ting their order. This part of the Poem does 
not seem to evolve itself out into full blown 
beauty, from a germ in the poet’s mind. It 
consists of a series of passages of very unequal 
merit, not often borrowing light from each 
other, or mutually deepening their impression, 
which we humbly conceive ought to be, or ra- 
ther will be, the case, in all compositions of a 
truly earnest character. Yet there is no want 
of earnestness—nor even of a very fine enthu- 
siasm, in many es; and though, as a 
whole, it is almost a failure, if tried by the high- 


thank us for trying it by any other,—it contains 

some better, because more original things, than 

are to be found in the rest of the Poem. The 

picture of the wrecked sailor on the rock is 

short and good. 

* Alone and bark’d upon the bounding waves, 

Behold a mariner the tempest braves! 

Hoine, life, and love, and near-imagined death, 

Nerve the stout limb, and lengthen out his 
breath: 

A rock is reach'd; dash'd on a wave-worn peak 

Lies the wreck’d sailor, shiv’ring, wan, and 
weak ; 

With livid face, and look of ghastly dread, 

And locks, like sea-weeds, streaming from his 
head ; 

Unmoved his lips, but with his upturn’d eyes, 

He shadows forth a Saviour in the skies; 

Visions a viewless temple in the air, 

Feels God around, and silence is his prayer!” 


But excellent as this is, the lines we are go- 
ing to quote are far better, and could neither 
have been so conceived, nor so expressed, but 
by a writer of true feeling and genius. They 
are his own;—he treads on ground that has 
been trodden by many great poets, and yet bor- 
rows from none of them; and we confess, that 
one such passage gives us a far higher idea of 
his powers, than twenty others of a more am- 
bitious and magnificent character. 


“ Down yon romantic dale, where hamlets 
few 


| Arrest the summer pilgrim’s pensive view,— 


The village wonder, and the widow's joy— 
Dwells the poor, mindless, pale-faced maniac 
boy: 


| He lives and breathes, and rolls his vacant eye, 


To greet the glowing fancies of the sky; 

But on his cheek unmeaning shades of wo 

Reveal the wither’d thoughts that sleep be- 
low !— 

A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 

He loves to commune with the fields and floods : 

Sometimes along the woodland’s winding glade, 

He starts, and smiles apon his pallid shade; 

Or scolds with idiot threat the roaming wind, 


| But rebel music to the ruin’d mind !— 


out any | 





Or on the shell-strewn beach, delighted strays, 

Playing his fingers in the noon-tide rays; 

And when the sea-waves swell their hollow 
roar, 

He counts the billows plunging to the shore 3 

And oft beneath the glimmer of the moon, 

He chants some wild and melancholy tune ; 

Till o'er his softening features seems to play 

A shadowy gleam of mind's reluctant sway. 

“ Thus, like a living dream, apart from men, 
From morn to eve he haunts the wood and glen; 
But round him,—near him—wheresoe’er be 

rove, 
A guardian angel tracks him from above! 
Nor harm from flood or fen shall e’er destroy 
The mazy wand'rings of the maniac boy.” 


From the sins and sorrows of life, and “ Gods 
viewless spirit attendant on them all,” Mr- 
Montgomery turns to scenes of Sabbath-peact, 
and describes pleasantly, though not very fore/- 
fully, some of the simpler and more sublir® 
services and ordinances of religion. We #- 
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pected better things in this part of the poem 
than we have found; there is nothing, in fact, 
very striking, impressive, or original, in any of 
the pictures here; we have such lines as, 

Soft steal thy bells upon the pensive mind, 
In mingling murmurs floating on the wind.” 


And, 


“ On thy still dawn while holy music peals, 
And far around the lingering echo steals.” 


And, 


“ The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 
The choral anthem pealing to the skies.”’ 


And, 


“ Soon as thy smiles upon the upland play, 
His bosom gladdens with the bright'ning day.” 


And, 


“ And when, with bending knees and sainted 
tone, 
His vows are breathed unto Jehovah's throne.” 


And scores of others equally ordinary and un- 
inspired—with here and there a better couplet, 
such as 


“ At noon, a ramble round the burial-ground, 
A moral tear on some lamented mound.” 


But languor hangs over all, not that pensive 
melancholy or joy profound that ought to have 
breathed in poetry inspired by the Holy Day, 
either in low parish church or high cathedral. 
For such unexpected and unaccountable failure, 
he, however, makes some amends, when he 
speaks of the favour which God, who is “ Love,” 
shows to the virtuous affections. The marriage 
scene is, still with not a few faults of language, 
unquestionably very beautiful 

“Young, chaste, and lovely—pleased, yet 

half afraid, 
Before yon altar droops a plighted maid, 
Clad in her bridal robes of taintless white, 
Dumb with the scene, and trepid with delight ; 
Around her hymeneal guardians stand, 
Each with a tender look, and feeling bland; 
And oft she turns her beauty-beaming eye, 
Dimm’'d with a tear for happiness gone by! 
Then coyly views, in youth’s commanding 
pride, 

Her own adored one panting by her side ; 


by the fire, and retracing the scenes of his life, 
and some feeling lines on the happiness of vir- 
tuous friendship. Then comes a picture of a 
dying old man attended by his daughter—the 
blank misery that awaits the return from the 
funeral—and some pious breathings to the Al- 
mighty, ever present*to relieve and comfort 
the most disconsolate and forsaken. Such 
themes as these are familiar to all hearts; but 
though all is pleasing, and some passages im- 
pressive, there is little or nothing that reaches 
either the pathetic or the sublime—no touches 
that suddenly melt to tears, or that awaken 
“ thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” There 
are human sensibilities, but not etherealized 
into poetry. Thus the conclusion, which is 
fully the best passage of the whole, though it 
may be read with pleasure, surely neither sad- 
dens the soul to grief or pity, nor elevates it, 
by any power in itself at least, to devotion and 
peace. 
“* How sadly vacant turns the frequent gaze, 
To where the mourn’d one smiled in other days! 
The eye that glitter'd with the gen’rous thought, 
The glowing mind with worth and wisdom 
fraught! 
The twilight walk by some romantic stream, 
Where Friendship warm'd, while Fancy wove 
her dream ; 
The smile, and wit,—all, all the faithful heart 
Delights to trace on Memory’s mazy chart, 
Return upon us: Omnirresent Power! 
Tis thine to lull this agonizing hour; 
To charin the burden from the soul, and give 
The tears that solace, and the hopes that live.” 


The Third Part is, in our judgment, very 
inferior indeed to the former two. In it, Mr. 
Montgomery, at far too great length, refutes 
the doctrine of chance being the origin of the 
wonders of creation, and dwells as unnecessa- 
rily long on the consequences that arise from 
such “ a distempered doctrine.’—“ By a natu- 
ral and melancholy transition,”’ to use his own 
words in the Analysis, “ he is led to glance at 
atheism as partially influencing the horrors of 
the French Revolution ;” and paints a picture 
of Marie Antoinette on the balcony during the 
tumults at Versailles. We are tired of the 
French Revolution, both in prose and in poe- 





Like lilies bending from the noon-tide blaze, 

Her bashful eyelids droop beneath his gaze; | 

While love and homage blend their blissful 
power, 

And shed a halo round his marriage hour! 

What though his chance-abounding life ordain 

A path of anguish and precarious pain; 

By want or wo, where’er compelled he rove, 

A cot’s a palace by the light of love! 

There beats one heart which, until death, will 
be 


A gushing, glowing fount of sympathy ; 

One frownless eye to kindle with his own, 

One changeless friend, when other friends are 
flown ; 

O! sanction Thou the love-united pair, 

Fountain of love! for Thou art present there.” 


This is followed by some amiable and occa- 
sionally poetical descriptions of the divine rap- 
tures arising from the retrospections of the vir- 
tuous—a pleasing picture of a grandsire sitting 





try ; and Mr. Montgomery, assuredly, does not 


| shine in his attempts to describe its horrors. 


In proof of this we quote his most elaborate 

passage :— 

“Let streets of blood, let dungeons choked 
with dead, 

The tortured brave, the royal hearts that bled; 

Let plunder'd cities, and polluted fanes, 

The butcher’d thousands piled upon the 
plains— 

Let the foul orgies of infuriate crime 

Picture the raging havoc of that time, 

When leagued Rebellion march’d to kindle 
man, 

Fright in her rear, and Murder at her van! 


“ And thou, sweet flower of Austria, slaugh- 
ter'd Queen, 

Who dropp'd no tear upon the dreadful scene, 

When gush'd the life-stream from thine angel 
form, 

And martyr'd beauty perish’d in the storm ; 
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Once worshipp'd paragon of all who saw, 
Thy look obedience, and thy smile a law: 
When midnight tumults agonized thy head, 
And rebel daggers pierced thy regal bed ; 
While loud below, the assassin raised his yell, 
And howl'd for victims while his hatchet tell ; 
Brave to the last, methinks I see thee stand, 
Thine infants clinging to thy faithful hand, 
And face majestical the murd’rous throng, 
That ramp'd and foam'd and scream’d their 
loathsome song! 
E’en then, thy queenly prowess hush'd their 


roar, 
Till Mercy smiled, and Treason dared no 
more.” 


The first paragraph is the heaviest common- 
nlace possible ; mere words—a hundred such 
fines may be written by any body standing on 
one leg—it is like a bit of declamation from an 
old annual register, or Antijacobin newspaper 
versified. “ Marched to kindle man,” is a 
senseless expression; and, 


“ Fright in her rear, and Murder at her van!" 


is a line that has been written many thousand 
times, “totidem verbis” in school-boy exer- 
cises, that failed to gain the prize. 

The four first lines of the second paragraph 
are as poor as can be—cold, and even false. 
“Slaughtered Queen” is very sad indeed, for 
we all know that she was murdered, and of her 
murder it is that he speaks in the third line. 
The second line is absolute nonsense— 


“Who dropp'd no tear upon the dreadful 
scene °”" 

Why, thousands gazed fiercely on her, and 
glutted their greedy hate on her beautiful face, 
white in the natural fear and horror of such a 
death. The scene was dreadful, because there 
were so few tears. 

“And martyr'd beauty perish'd in the storm,” 


is a bad line. Marie Antoinette was beautiful. 
But her beauty should not have been the sole 
image in the poet's eye at such a moment. It 
should then have been forgotten, though re- 
membered before or afterwards—and the per- 
sonification of Beauty here is to our feelings 
unimpassioned and untrue to nature. Neither 
was Marie Antoinette a martyr. Her execu- 
tion was a murder, and she behaved like a 
Christian woman and a queen. But in what 
cause was she a martyr? In that of liberty or 
religion ? No. “ Perished in the storm” is exe- 
crable. It isa vague, general, indefinite ex- 
ression, where every expression should have 
been clear, plain, and appropriate to the place 
and the time—that is, to the scaffold and her 
last hour. The generality of this line is felt 
the more disappointingly, from the particulari- 
ty of the preceding; and surely that writer 
has much to learn, who could thus shut his 
eyes, and lose sight altogether of the headless 
trunk spouting blood, and sink suddenly into 
such utter apathy as to pen so affected, feeble, 
and unfeeling, and nearly unmeaning line, as- 


“And martyr’d Beauty perish'd in the 
storm!" 


The lines about her being a Paragon, and so 
forth, remind the reader, to Mr. Montgomery's 
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utter annihilation, of Burke. “ Agonized thy 
head,” though meant to be strong, is weak, and 
indeed almost ridiculous. “ Raised his yell,” 
is not nearly so good as “ yelled.”—The lines 
that follow are neither good nor bad—and the 
two concluding ones, in which the whole 
strength of the poet should have been collect- 
ed, are most unhappy—for prowess cannot be 
the right word, and never before was the name 
or sinile of Mercy so profaned. 

Mr. Montgomery then proceeds to speak of 
the Immortality of the Soul; and here his ge- 
nius ought to have kindled into sublimity. But 
his muse soars not—she rises from earth with 
weak wing, and aspires in vain to the Empy- 
rean. Thus, when scorning the atheistic 
creed, he feebly and bombastically says— 


“ Ye cannot stifle Sorrow at her birth, 

By hopes prevailing o'er the woes of earth ; 
Nor fire the lukewarm passions of the soul 
By immortality’s sublime control ; 

Share with the majesty of earth and sky, 
Mount on a thought, and talk with Derry'’ 


And more feebly still— 


* Boast not of wisdom, if her precepts say 

Th’ immortal essence mingles with the clay ; 

In polar isles, where Wisdom’s mellow beam 

Neer chasten'd beauty’s glance, or rapture's 
dream, 

E’en there a Deity pervades the mind, 

Speaks in the storm, and travels on the wind.” 


The best passage in this part of the poem is 
perliaps the following ; but to us it seems little 
more than a hubbub of sounding words. It is 
a puerile imitation of Campbell. 


* Tllustrious beacons, spirits of the just, 

Are ye embosom'd in perennial dust? 

Shall ye, whose names, undimm'd by ages, 
shine 

Bright as the flame that mark’d ye for divine, 

For ever slumber—never meet again, 

Too pure for sorrow, too sublime for pain ? 

Ah, no! celestial Fancy loves to fly 

With eager pinion, and prophetic eye, 

To radiant dwellings of immortal bliss 

Far from a world so wo-begone as this ; 

There, as the choral melodies career, 

Sublimely rolling through the seraph sphere, 

In angel-forms you all again unite, 

And bathe in streams of everlasting light.” 


Now, having read those lines, we request 
you to read the following lines of Wordsworth 
—to feel at once what is and what is not poe- 
try. 


“ Tle spake of love, such love as spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure, 

No fears to beat away, no strife to heal— 

The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure ; 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 

Revived, with finer harmony pursued ; 

Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 

In happier beauty; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And ficlds invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the Sun, who sheds the brightest 
day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.” 
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That is indeed majestic. The immortality 
of the soul is felt in reading such poetry as this ; 
for, can the spirit of him who thought thus, 
perish for ever? 

Have we quoted those verses—as noble ones 
as are in the English or any language—to ex- 
tinguish the verses of so promising a young 
poet as Mr. Montgomery? Far from us are 
ever such designs. We quote them that his 
mind may be awakened to the perception of the 
sole source of all grandeur and beauty, namely, 
steadfast Thought, expanding and brightening 
itself into inspiration, by a divine power of me- 
ditation in the soul, which, when it settles on 
great objects, gradually transforms even their 
native greatness into a vision of the truth, glo- 
rious, and still more glorious, till our highest 
heaven-ward longings are amply satisfied, and 
we 

“ Are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul!” 


By the study of the works of this transcen- 
dent poet, Mr. Montgomery will be benefited 
far beyond what he can now believe ; and as 
he comes to think and feel more profoundly on 
man’s nature and attributes, he will assuredly 
either lay wholly aside some of the models 
whom he now admires and imitates, or regard 
them with diminished reverence, because of a 
more thorough understanding of capacities in 
his own being, which not one of those on whose 
poetry he seems to have fermed his style, beau- 
tiful and fine as is their genius, has ever breath- 
ed one conception, even in the happiest hour 
of inspiration, at all fitted at once to fill and to 
expand: and then he will know, not in de- 
spondency, but exultation, that thitherto he 
has but seen, as it were, the exterior shows of 
things that belong to the world within us, but 
now has had the visual nerve of the eye of his 
mind strengthened to see into their very life. 
Now his model evidently is—The Pleasures of 
Hope—one of the finest effusions, certainly, 
of youthful genius,—but then of genius how 
very youthful, for its illustrious author was but 
a boy. Better far had it been for Mr. Montgo- 
mery, if, in his enthusiasm for the genius of 
Campbell, he had studied rather to catch the 
spirit of his grander national odes, or the ex- 
quisite tenderness, the delicate grace, the sim- 
pe pathos and romantic beauty of Gertrude of 

yoming. 


“ And thou, for ever fond, for ever true, 
Beneath whose smile the boy to manhood grew; 
To sorrow gentle, and to error mild, 

Shall Death for ever tear thee from thy child? 

Ah, no, when thy bewilder'd days are o'er, 

And toils and troubles shall prevail no more, 

Thy renovated soul shall breathe above, 

In amaranthine bowers of bliss and love ; 

There shall we muse amid the starry glow, 

Or hear the fiery streams of Glory flow ; 

Or, on the living cars of lightning driven, 

Triumphant wheel around the plains of hea- 
ven.” 


Does not Mr. Montgomery see, the moment 
his attention is directed to it, that these lines 
are a mere repetition, in different words, of 
what he had said before of the joys of heaven 
—a repetition of that which we fear-was not 


Museum.—Vor. XIII. 





worth being said at all? What does he mean 
by the starry glow? To our mortal eyes, such 
is the seeming of the stars. It will be other- 
wise to eyes immortal. ‘‘Or hear the fiery 
streams o Glory flow,” is mere raving—to 
speak of souls gone to heaven being 


“ On living cars of lightning driven,” 


is just asbad. And is not the line, 


“ Triumphant wheel around the plains of hea- 
ven,” 


much too like Campbell's 


“ And wheel in triumph through the signs of 
heaven?” 


Mr. Campbell's line is a fine one ; for it de- 
scribes the triumphs of science in the Modern 
Astronomy. Mr. Montgomery’s line is far 
from being a fine one, for it describes nothing 
of which it is possible to form the least con- 
ception—or rather if it mean no more than 
meets the ear, its meaning is absurd and pre- 
posterous, and any thing rather than rational 
or revealed religion. Take yet another pas- 
sage, and one which Mr. Montgomery has evi- 
dently worked up with all his power. 


“ Lo! there, in yonder fancy-haunted room, 

What mutter’d curses trembled through the 
gloom, 

When pale, and shivering, and bedew'd with 
ear, 

The dying sceptic felt his hour drew near! 

From his parch’d tongue no sainted murmurs 
fell, 

No bright hopes kindled at his faint farewell : 

As the last throes of death convulsed his 
cheek, 

He , nash'd, and scowl'd, and raised a hideous 
shriek, 

Rounded his eyes into a ghastly glare, 

Lock’d his white lips—and all was mute de- 
spair ! 

Go, child of darkness, see a Christian die ; 

No horror pales his lip, or rolls his eye ; 

No dreadful doubts, or dréamy terrors, start 

The hope Religion pillows on his heart, 

When with a dying hand he waves adieu 

To al] who love so well, and weep so true : 

Meek, as an infant to the mother's breast 

Turns fondly longing for its wonted rest, 

He pants for where congenial spirits stray, 

Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away !"’ 


First, as to the execution of this passage. 
“ Fancy-haunted” may do, but it is not a sufti- 
ciently strong expression for the occasion. In 
every such picture as this, we demand appro- 
priate vigour in every word intended to be vi- 
gorous, and which is important to the effect of 
the whole. 


“From his parch’d tongue no sainted murmurs 


fell, 
No bright hopes kindled at the last farewell.” 


How could they ?—The line but one be- 
fore is, 
“ What muttered curses trembled through the 
gloom !” 
This, then, is ary: ridiculous, and we cannot 
No. 74.—2 
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doubt that Mr. “tases we 4d will confess that 
it is so; but independently of that, he is de- 


scribing the death-bed of a person who, ex hy- | 


st, could have ‘no bright hopes, could 
reathe no sainted murmurs. He might as 
well, in the description of a negress, have told 
us that she had no long, smooth, shining, yel- 
low locks—no light-blue eyes—no ruddy and 


is not much better—it is too much to use, in 
the sense here given to them, no fewer than 
three verbs—pales—rolls—starts, in four lines. 


“ The hope Religion pillows on the heart,” 
is not a good line, and it is a borrowed one. 
“ When with a dying hand he waves adieu,” 


conveys an unnatural image. Dying men do 
not act so. Not thus are taken eternal fare- 
wells. The motion in the sea-song was more 
natural— 


“ She waved adieu, and kiss'd her lily hand.” 


“ Weeps so true,” means ne, nor is it 
English. The grammar is not good of, 


“ He pants for where congenial spirits—" 


Neither is the word pants by any means the 
right one ; and in such an awful crisis, admire 
who may the simile of the infant longing for its 
mother’s breast, we never can in its present 
shape ; while there is in the line, 


“ Turns to his God, and sighs his soul away,” 


a prettiness we very much dislike—alter one 
word, and it would be voluptuous—nor do we 
hesitate to call the passage a puling one alto- 


t re d | 
ee, Rae eee 40 cage te Se eapenged on | in him, and therefore shall not perish, may yet 


entirely rewritten. 


But that is not all we have to say against it | 


—it is radically and essentially bad, because it 
either proves nothing of what it is meant to 
prove—or what no human — on earth ever 
disputed. Be fair—be just in all that concerns 
religion. Take the best, the most moral, if the 
word can be used the most enlightened Scep- 
tic, and the true Christian, and compare their 
death-beds. That of the Sceptic will be dis- 


turbed or disconsolate—that of the Christian | 


confiding or blessed. But to contrast the 
death-bed of an absolute maniac, muttering 
curses, gnashing and scowling, and “ raising a 
hideous shriek,” and “ rounding his eyes with 
a agg | Tele convulsed, too, with se- 
vere bodily throes, with that of a convinced, 


confiding, and conscientious Christian, a calm, | Religion. 
What may be the nature of the thoughts and 


meek, undoubting believer, happy in the “ hope 
religion pillows on his heart,” and enduring no 
fleshily agonies, can serve no purpose under 
the sun. Men who have the misery of being 
unbelievers, are at all times to be pitied—most 
of all in their last hours—but though theirs be 
then dim melancholy, or dark despair, they ex- 
press neither the one state nor the other b 

mutterings, curses, and hideous shrieks. Sue 

a wretch there may sometimes be—like him 


“ who died and made no sign ;” but there is no 
more sense in seeking to brighten the charac- 
ter of the Christian, by its contrast with that 


| nature at the dying hour! 


| quells not always nature's terror. 
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| of such an Atheist, than by contrast with a 


fiend to brighten the beauty of an angel. 

Finally, are the death-beds of all good Chris- 
tians so calm as this—and do they all thus 
meekly 


“ Pant for where congenial spirits stray,” 


. | a line, besides its other vice, most unscriptural ? 
rosy cheeks—nor yet a bosom white as snow. | 


The execution of the picture of the Christian | 


Congenial spirits is not the language of the 
New Testament. Alas! for poor weak human 
Not even can the 
Christian's soul always then retain unquaking 
trust in its Saviour! “ This is the blood that 
was shed for thee,” are words whose mystery 
The Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper is renewed in vain 
—and he remembers, in doubt and dismay, 
words that, if misunderstood, would appal all 
the Christian world—* My God—my God— 
why hast thou forsaken me?” Perhaps, before 
the Faith that has waxed dim and died in his 
brain distracted by pain, and disease, and long 
sleeplessness, and a weight of wo—for he is a 
father who strove in vain to burst those silken 
ties, that winding all round and about his very 
soul and his very body, bound him to those 
dear little ones, who are of the same spirit and 
the same flesh,—we say, before that Faith 
could, by the prayers of holy men, be restored 
and revivified, and the Christian, once more 
comforted by thinking on him, who for all hu- 
man beings did take upon him the rueful bur- 
den and agonies of the cross—Death may have 
come for his prey, and left the chamber, of late 
so hushed and silent, at full liberty to weep! 
Enough to know, that though Christianity be, 
divine, we are human,—that the vessel is weak 
in which that glorious light may be enshrined 
—weak as the potter's clay—and that though 
Christ died to save sinners, sinners who believe 


lose hold of the belief when their understand- 

ings are darkened by the shadow of death,— 

and like Peter, losing faith, and sinking in the 

sea, feel themselves descending into some fear- 

ful void, and cease to be, ere they find voice to 

call on the name of the Lord,—*“ Help, or I 
rish!” 

Whether such trials of faith be or be not 
subjects permissible to poetry, we know not; 
but if they be, then only to those of whom 
Cowper says— 


“ The hallowed name 
Of Poet and of Prophet was the same ;” 


and on no other theme could such Genius more 
widely promulgate and promote the Christian 


feelings of an Atheist, either when in great joy 
or great sorrow, full of life and the spirit of 
life, or in mortal malady, and environed with 


| the toils of death, it passes the power of our 
| imagination, even dimly, to conceive; nor are 


we convinced that there ever was an utter 
Atheist. The thought of a God will enter in, 
barred though the doors be, both of the under- 
standing and the heart, and all the windows 
supposed to be blocked up against the light. 
The soul, blind and deaf as it may often be, 
| cannot always resist the intimations all life- 
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long, day and night, forced upon it from the 
mysterious world of eye and ear, “ both what 
they see and what they half-create;" and its 
very necessities, nobler far than those of the 
body, even when most degraded, importunate 
when denied their manna, are to it oftentimes 
a silent or a loud revelation. Then, not to feel 
and think as other beings do with * discourse 
of reason,” is most hard and difficult indeed, 
even for a short time, and on occasions of very 
inferior moment. Being men, we are carried 
away, willing or unwilling, and often uncon- 
sciously, by the great common instinct; we 
keep sailing with the tide of humanity, whether 
in flow or ebb,—fierce as demons and the sons 
of perdition, if that be the temper of the con- 
gregating hour—mild and meek as Pity, or 
the new-born babe, when the afflatus of some 
¢@ ‘ine sympathy has breathed through the 
multitude, nor one creature escaped its influ- 
ence, like a spring-day that steals through a 
murmuring forest, till not a single tree, even 
in the darkest nook, is without some touch of 
the season’s sunshine. Think, then, of one 
who would fain be an Atheist, conversing with 
the “sound, healthy children of the God of 
heaven!” To his reason, which is his solitary 
pride, arguments might in vain be addressed, 
for he exults in being “an Intellectual All in 
All,” and is a bold-browed sophist to daunt 
even the eyes of Trutli—eyes which can indeed 
“ outstare the eagle,’ when their ken is directed 
to heaven, but which are turned away in aver- 
sion from the human countenance that would 
dare to deny God, Appeal not then to the 
reason of such a man, but to his heart; and 
let not even that appeal be conveyed in any 
fixed form of words—but let it be an appeal of 
the smiles and tears of atfectionate and loving 
lips and eyes—of common joys and common 
griefs, whose contagion is often felt, beyond 
prevention or cure, where two or three are 
gathered together,—among families thinly 
sprinkled over the wilderness, where, on God's 
own day, they repair to God's own house, a 
lowly building on the brae, which the Creator of 
suns and systems despiseth not, nor yet the beat- 
ings of the few contrite hearts therein assem- 
bled to worship him,—in the cathedral’s “long- 
drawn aisles and fretted vaults,” in might 

multitudes all crowded in silence, as beneat 


the shadow of a thunder-cloud, to see some one 


single human being die,—or swaying and 
swinging backwards and forwards, and to and 
fro, to hail a victorious armament returnin 

from the war of Liberty, with him who hat 

“taken the start of this majestic world,” con- 
spicuous from afar in front, encircled with mu- 
sic, and with the standard of his unconquered 
country afloat above his head. Thus, and by 
many thousand other potent influences for 
ever at work, and from which the human heart 
can never make its safe escape, let it flee to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to the loneliest of 
the multitude of the isles of the sea, are men, 
who vainly dream that they are Atheists, forced 
to feel God. Nor happens this but rarely— 
nor are such “angel-visits few and far be- 
tween.” As the most cruel have often, very 


ofien, thoughts tender as dew, so have the 
most dark often, very often, thoughts bright as 
day. The sun's “golden finger” writes the 


| name of Godon the clouds, rising or setting, 
and the Atheist, falsely so called, starts in won- 
der and in delight, which his soul, because it is 
immortal, cannot resist to behold that Bible 
suddenly opened before his eyes on the sky. 
Or some old, decrepit, grey-haired crone, holds 
out her shrivelled hand, with dim eyes patient- 
ly fixed on his, silently asking charity ,—silently, 
| but in the holy name of God; and the Atheist, 
taken unawares, at the very core of his heart, 
bids “ God bless her,” as he relieves her un- 
complaining miseries. 

If then Atheists do exist, and if their death- 


| beds may be described, for the awful or me- 


lancholy instruction of their fellow-men, let 
them be such Atheists as these, whom let us 
not hesitate to say. it, we may blamelessly love 
with a troubled affection, for our Faith may not 
have preserved us from sins from which they 
are free—and we may give even to many of 
the qualities of their most imperfect and un- 
happy characters almost the name of virtues. 
No curses on their death-beds will they be 
heard to utter. No black scowlings—no horrid 
gnashing of teeth—no hideous shriekings will 
there appal the loving ones who watch and 
weep by the side of him who is dying diseonso- 
late. He will hope, and he will fear now that 
there is a God indeed every where present— 
visible now in the tears that fall, audible now 
in the sighs that breathe for his sake—in the 
still small voice. That Being forgets not thote 
by whom he has been forgotten; least of all, the 
poor “ Foe! who has said in his heart there is no 
God,” and who knows at last that a God there is, 





not always in terror and trembling, but as often, 
perhaps, in the assurance of forgiveness, which, 
undeserved by the best of the good, may not 
be withheld even from the worst of the bad, if 
the thoughts of a God and a Saviour pass but 
for a moment through the darkness of the de- 
parting spirit,—like a dove shooting swiftly, 
with its fair plumage, through the deep but 
calm darkness that follows the subsided storm. 

So, too, with respect to Deists. Of unbe- 
lievers in Christianity there are many kinds— 
the reckless, the ignorant, the callous, the con- 
firmed, the melancholy, the doubting, the de- 
spairing—the good. At their death-beds, too, 
may the Christian poet, in imagination, take 
his stand—and there may he even hear 





“ The still sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh, nor grating, but of amplest power 
To soften and subdue!” 


Oftener all the sounds and sights there will 
be full of most rueful anguish; and that an- 
guish will groan in his lays when his human 
heart, relieved from its load of painful sympa- 
thies, shall long afterwards be inspired with 
the pity of poetry, and sing in elegies, sublime 
in their pathos, the sore sufferings and the 
dim distress that clouded and tore the dyi 
spirit. Longing, but all ‘undilo—profount 

h its longings be—as life's daylight is 
about to close upon that awful gloaming, and 
the night of death to descend in oblivion—to 
believe in the Redeemer. 





| 
| 
} 


Why then,—turn but to such death-beds, if 
indeed religion, and not superstition, described 
that scene,—as that of Voltaire? Or even of 
Rousseau. whose dying eyes sought, in the last 
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sage: the sight of the green, earth, and the 
lue skies, and the sun shining so brightly, 
when all within the brain of his worshipper 
was fast growing dimmer and more dim—when 
the unsatisfied spirit, that scarcely hoped a fu- 
ture life, knew not how it could ever take fare- 
well of the present with tenderness enough, 
and with enough of yearning and craving after 
ite disappearing beauty, and when as if the 
whole earth were at that moment beloved even 
as his small peculiar birth-place— 


« Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


The Christian poet, in his humane wisdom, 
will, for instruction’s sake of his fellow-men, 
and for the discovery and the revealment of 
ever-sacred truth, keep aloof from such death- 
beds as these, or take his momentary stand be- 
side them to drop the perplexed and pensive 
tear. For not in such scenes 


—‘* The burden of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lighten'd.” 


We know not what it is that we either hear or 
see; and holy Conscience, hearing through a 
confused sound, and seeing through an obscure 
light, fears to condemn, when perhaps she 
ought only to pity,—to judge another, when 
perhaps it is her duty but to use that inward 
eye, 

*« That broods and sleeps on its own heart.” 


He, then, who designs to benefit his kind by 
strains of high instruction, will turn from the 
death-bed of the famous Wit, whose brilliant 
fancy hath waxed dim as that of the clown,— 
whose malignant heart is quaking beneath the 
Power it had so long derided, with terrors over 
which his hated Christian triamphs,—and 
whose intellect, once so perspicacious, that it 
could see but too well the motes that are in the 
sun, the specks and stains that are on the flow- 
ing robe of nature herself,—prone, in miserable 
contradiction to its better being, to turn them 
as proofs against the power and goodness of the 
Holy One that inhabiteth eternity,—is now 
palsy-stricken as that of an idiot, and knows not 
even the sound of the name of its once vain 
and proud possessor,—whom crowded theatres 
had risen up with one rustle to honour, and 
then, with deafening acclamations, 


* Raised a mortal to the skies !” 


There he is—it matters not now whether on 
down or straw—stretched, already a skeleton 
—and gnashing—may it be in senselessness, 
for otherwise what pangs are these !—gnash- 
ing his teeth, within lips once so eloquent, now 
white with ‘foam and slaver; and the whole 
mouth, of yore so musical, grinning ghastly, 
like the fleshless face of fear-painted death! Is 
that Voltaire? 

“ The gay and laughing sage of France!” 
he who, with wit, thought to shear the Son of 
God of all his beams '!—with wit, to loosen the 
dreadful fastenings of the Cross !—with wit, to 
scoff at Him who hung thereon, while the 
blood and water came from the wound in his 
blessed side'—with wit, to drive away those 
Shadows of Angels, that were said to have 
rolled off the stone from the mouth of the se- 
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pulchre of the resurrection !—with wit, to de- 
ride the ineffable glory of transfigured God- 
head on the Mount, and the sweet and so'emn 
semblance of the Man Jesus in the garden '!— 
with wit, to darken all the decrees of Provi- 
dence !—and with wit, 


“To shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 


Nor yet will the Christian poet long dwell in 
his religious strains, though awhile he may lin- 
ger there, “and from his eyelids wipe the 
tears that sacred pity hath engendered,” be- 
side the dying couch of Jean , ees Rous- 
seau—a couch of turf beneath trees,—for he 
was ever a lover of Nature, though he loved 
all things living or dead as madmen love. His 
soul, while most spiritual, was sensual! still, and 
with tendrils of flesh and blood embraced— 
even as it did embrace the balm-breathing form 
of voluptuous woman—the very phantoms of his 
most etherealized imagination. Vice stained all 
his virtues,—as roses are seen, in some certain 
soils, and beneath some certain skies, always 
to be blighted, and their fairest petals tu bear 
on them something like blots of blood. Over 
the surface of the mirror of his mind, which 
reflected so much of the imagery of man and 
nature, there still, here and there, on the cen- 
tre or round the edges, rust-spots, that gave 
back no image, and marred the proportions of 
the beauty and the grandeur that yet shone 
over the rest of the circle set in the rich carved 
gold. His disturbed, and distracted, and de- 
teated friendships, that all vanished in inane 
suspicions, and seemed to leave his soul as 
well satisfied in its fierce or gloomy void, as 
when it was filled with airy and glittering vi- 
sions, are all gone for ever now. Those many 
thoughts and feelings—so melancholy, yet 
still fair, and lovely, and beautiful—which, like 
bright birds encaged, with ruffled and drooping 
wings, once so apt to soar, and their music 
mute, that used to make the wide woods to 
ring,—were confined within the wires of his 
jealous heart,—have now all flown away, and 
are at rest! Who sits beside the wild and 
wondrous genius, whose ravings entranced the 
world? Who wipes the death-sweat from that 
capacious forehead, once filled with such a 
multitude of disordered but aspiring fancies? 
Who, that his beloved air of heaven may kiss 
and cool it for the last time, lays open the co~ 
vering that hid the marble sallowness of Rous- 
seau'’s sin-and-sorrow-haunted breast? One 
of Nature's least gifted children,—to whose 
eyes nor earth nor heaven ever beamed with 
beauty—to whose heart were known but the 
meanest charities of nature—yet mean as they 
were, how much better in such an hour, than 
all his imaginings most magnificent! For 
had he not suffered his own offspring to pass 
away from his eyes, even like the wood-sha- 
dows, only less beloved and less regretted? 
And in the very midst of the prodigality of 
love and passion, which he had red out 
over the creations of his ever-distempered 
fancy, let his living children, his own flesh 
and blood, disappear as paupers, in a chance- 
governed world? A world in which neither 
parental nor filial love were more than the 
names of nonentities—Father, Son, Daughter, 
Child, but empty syllables, which philosophy 
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heeded not—or rather loved them in their 
emptiness, but despised, hated, or feared them, 
when for a moment they seemed pregnant with 
a meaning from heaven, and each in its holy 
utterance signifying God! 

No great moral or religious lesson can well 
be drawn, or say rather so well, from such ano- 
malous death-beds, as from those of common 
unbelievers. To show in all its divine power 
the blessedness of the Christian's faith, it must 
be compared, rather than contrasted, with the 
faith of the best and wisest of Deists. The as- 
cendancy of the heavenly over the earthly will 
then be apparent —as apparent as the superior 
lustre of a star, to that of a lighted-up window 
in the night. For above all other things in 
which the Christian is happier than the Deist, 
—with the latter, the life beyond the grave is 
but a dark hope; to the former, “ immortality 
has been brought to light by the gospel.” That 
difference embraces the whole spirit. It may 
be less felt—less seen when life is quick and 
strong, for this earth alone has much and 
many things to embrace and enchain man’s 
soul; but in death, the difference is as between 
— and day. 

o return to Mr. Montgomery and his Poem 
—the time will come when he will meditate 
more deeply and truly on these things; and 
when some of the pictures in which he now, 
not altogether in vain, glories with the exulta- 
tion vf a young and not unsuccessful poet, will 
appear to him like water-colour paintings, that 
have been long exposed to the sun, and are 
faded quite, and that, never even when direct 
from the pallet, were tinted with the true hues 
of heaven. 

The poem concludes with a description of 
the final doom, which had better been spared, 
and which it pained and distressed us to read, 
ts a worse than presumptuous attempt to deal, 
—in a display of gorgeous and magnificent 
sounds, from which all true poetry and true 
piety are banished—with the Day of Judg- 
ment. We beseech Mr. Montgomery to let 
the poem conclude with 
“ And thus “twill be, till heaven's last thunders 

roar, 

And time and nature shall exist no more.” 

That is aright ending. All that follows is 
a piece of most unintentional blasphemy. Never 


was there such a huddle and hubbub of blood- 
dyed seas, terrific meteors, 


“ Of planet, moon, rent-cloud, and down-shot 





star,” 


blazing furies, gigantic rays, wizard phantoms 
bright, roaring hurricanes, maniae winds, 
“ white waves galloping with delirious roar,” 
ownward-rolling crags, leaping hills of snow, 
ery chaos, and of course, much earthquakes. 
hat can be worse than 
‘ Imagination! furl thy wings of fire, 
nd on Eternity’s dread brink expire; 
Vain would thy red and raging eye behold 
Visions of immortality enroll'd ; 
he last, the fiery chaos hath begun, 
uench’d is the moon and blacken’d is the sun! 
‘he stars have bounded through the airy roar, 
Yrush’d lie the rocks, and mountains are no 
more ; 





| 
| 





The deep unbosom'd with tremendous gloom, 
Yawns on the ruin like Creation’s tomb !”’ 


Our solar system is destroyed—nay, the whole 
creation—and yet in the very midst of the 
wreck of the whole universe, in comes that pi- 
tiful and contemptible line, 


“ Crushed lie the rocks, and mountains are no 
more.” 


He might as well have said, 
“ Glasses are broken, upset every table!” 


Mr. Montgomery must not be angry with 
us for the unrestrained freedom with which we 
tear his picture into tatters; nor must he de- 
ceive himself—nor allow others to encourage 
him in the deception—that his description of 
the burning universe is nearly as sublime as 
that of the destruction of the late Drury-Lane 
Theatre by fire, in the Morning Post. 

Worst of all, he is not awe-struck by his 
own visions. Had he showed himself to be so, 
we should not have blamed him for not having 
produced the same effect upon us; but set 
down our indifference to the score of our own 
unimpressible imagination. 

What awe is there in such lines as these? 


“ How shall we turn our terror-stricken eye, 
To gaze upon the fire-thron’d Deity ?” 
* * * * a 
“ But while the universe is wrapt in fire, 
Ere yet the splendid ruin shall expire, 
Beneath a canopy of flame behold, 
With starry banners at his feet unroll’d, 
Earth’s Judge: around seraphic minstrels 
throng, 
Breathing o'er golden harps celestial song ; 
While melodies aérial and sublime 
Weave a wild death-dirge o'er departing 
Time.” 


The concluding is indeed a “ pauvre misera- 

é. 

In describing the joys of Heaven, Mr. Mont- 
gomery spoke of the immortal spirits of men 
riding on lightning-cars round stars and pla- 
nets, as if the universe were then all familiar 
to their flight. Here the whole universe, with 
all its suns, and moons, and stars, and planets, 
is annihilated—but into such senseless contra- 
dictions are men of genius led, when they un- 
dertake impossibilities, and strive to lash them- 
selves up into a false inspiration. One would 
have thought that there was nonsense enough, 
and onetat of worse than nonsense, in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, to have opened Mr. Mont- 

omery’s eyes to all its profane absurdities. 

ut no—he keeps~—not soaring on wi 
rushing in where angels fear to tread,—but ab- 
solutely staggering along on stilts. Thus he 
, tm us again in more offensive repetition, the 

escription of that which, as seraphs saw, they 
veiled their eyes with their wings. 


“Upon the flaming Earth one farewell 
ance ; 
The Citows of Eternity advance ; 
No motion, blast, or breeze, or waking sound! 
In fiery slumber glares the world around! 
’Tis o'er; from yonder cloven vault of heaven, 
Throned on a car by living thunder driven, 
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Array'd in glory, see! th’ Eternal come, 

And, while the Universe is still and dumb, 
And hell o’ershadow'd with terrific gloom, 

T’ immortal myriads deal the judgment doom! 


Wing'd on the wind, and warbling hymns of 


ove, 
Behold! the blessed soar to realms above : 
The cursed, with hell uncover'd to their eye, 
Shriek—shriek, and vanish in a whirlwind ery! 
Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 
And in a blazing tempest whirls away!" 


Are there readers in all England, or Scot- 
land, or Ireland, that will not only tolerate but 
admire this? What says to it, that learned, 

ious, and judicious man, the right reverend 
William Howley, D.D. Lord Bishop of London, 
to whom the poem is, by permission, most re- 
spectfully inscribed ? 

Yet there is one passage, and only one— 
even here—which shows power, and had it not 
been surrounded by such worthless, and worse 
than worthless trash, might have been read 
by us with much emotion. In justice to Mr. 
estseners. and with that satisfaction which 
we feel at every more successful exhibition of 
his power, we make it our concluding quota- 
tion. 














* Hark! from the deep of heaven, a trumpet | 


sound 
Thunders the dizzy universe around ; 
From north to south, from east to west, it rolls, 
A blast that summons all created souls; 
And swift as ripples rise upon the deep, 
The dead awaken from their dismal sleep: 
The Sea has heard it :—coiling up with dread, 
Myriads of mortals flash from out her bed! 
The graves fly open, and with awful strife, 
The dust of ages startles into life! 
All who have breathed, or moved, or seen, or 
felt ; 
All they around whose cradles kingdoms knelt ; 
Tyrants and warriors, who career'd in blood; 
The great and mean, the glorious and the good, 
Are raised from every isle, and land, and tomb, 
To hear the changeless and eternal doom.” 


Such, then, is our opinion of a Poem, the 
beauties and deformities of which we have 
here pointed out with. equal freedom, and in 
both cases enabled our readers, by sufficient 
specimens, to judge of the justice of our criti- 
cal decisions. It has made a considerable im- 
pression on the public, and may almost be said 
tobe a popular production. That is a proof of 

wer in the young poet; and let his reception 

y the world, which has been more flattering 
than generally falls to the lot ofa new poetical 
aspirant in these somewhat fastidious days, 
comfort him in any disappointment, or soothe 
him in any displeasure, which he may have 
felt in the perusal of this critique. Whatever 


may be thought by him or others of our criti- | 


cal taste and discernment in such matters, it 
seems to be generally felt and allowed that we 
speak from the heart; and that, whatever our 
errors may be in our judgment of poetry, they 
do not lie in the want of enthusiasm, nor in 
any indifference towards the ambitious hopes 
and desires of genius. With a theme, in itself 
happier, and better fitted to his peculiar powers, 
which we suspect lie chiefly in the provinces 

















of pathos, feeling, and fancy, we hiave no fears 
but that Mr. Montgomery will ere long pro- § s 
duce a poem far superior to the present; and 

whenever he does so, we shall be among the J v 
first to hail his anticipated improvement and § c 
success. To show our kindness towards him, § u 
we willingly mention, that other critics have § si 


bestowed on him far higher and more unquali- J a 
fied praise than we could conscientiously do,— 9 h 
u 


placing him in the very highest order of poets 
—The Literary Gazette has said of the “ Om- § re 
nipresence of the Deity,” “It is, indeed, a § e: 
magnificent and sublime composition, in the § ar 
very highest class of English Sacred Poetry.” & w 
The Literary Chronicle says, “ Were the au- 
thor never to write another line, he has wove 
a wreath which the most successful bard of the Jf kn 
present day might be proud to wear.” And § sit 
the Athenwum, whose judgments are nearer § ad 
our own, has said, “In the matter and sub- § an 
stance of the Poem, originality and strength § we 
of talents are strongly visible; much beauty of fj thi 
description and pure feeling, a glowing and § pu 
striking imagery, characterize its general style 
We consider it as deserving a great share of § the 
public attention and applause.” These re- § ma 
spectable authorities are as much, some, per- & age 
haps, may think more, entitled to attention than § cor 
ours; and we, therefore, most freely give Mr 
Montgomery the benefit of them, without wish- Jf self 
ing, im any degree, to quarrel with their § tion 
opinion, or to qualify our own. That he may, § lic | 
and will, benefit by some of our strictures, we §j of. 

shall not for a moment allow ourselves to doubt ; | Per: 
perhaps he may be encouraged by our commen- §f part 
dation. Let him by some nobler effort, prove §f rials 
that some of the former have been too severe § enta 
or unjust, and that the latter has been too cau- § only 
tious or chary, and he will find us eager to § stan 
make amends for any wrong done, or right § num 
omitted, to his genius, by a more eloquent and § Ham 


enthusiastic eulogy. more 
had ¢ 
he h 
: and 
ever 
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Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches grossten- S 
thiels aus bisher unbenititzten Handschriften po 
und <irchiven durch Joseph Von Hammer § pin 
Erster Band von der Griindung des Osma-Fiinng 
nischen Reiches bis zur Eroberung Constan- 
tinopels (1300—1453) mit einer Karte. 
Pest. 1827. 

Zweyter Band. Von der Eroberung Constan- 
tinopels bis zum Tode Selim's 1. (1453— 
1520.) Pest. 1823. 

Tuts work is another splendid monument 
of German industry and research in historical 
investigation. We have from a subject of 
Austria the most complete and impartial ac- 
count that has hitherto appeared of the Otto-ffof Ser: 
man empire ; and it is somewhat singular that f hi 
the historian who has done justice alike to 
Christian and infidel, and illustrated the annalsJthe gov 
of one of the most extraordinary powers in the i 
world, should have inscribed his production to 
the Russian emperor, by situation and interest 
the jealous foe of his declining neighbour. The 
critical conjuncture of affairs in the East offfuncle w 
Europe invests the labours of M. Von Hammer,[er witl 
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which would at any time have commanded re- 
spect and admiration, with peculiar interest. 
Former historians had contented themselves 
with slight and imperfect narratives of the oc- 
currenges in Ottoman history, each drawing 
upon his predecessors, and apparently not con- 
sidering it necessary to inquire into the value 
and origin of the source from which he derived 
his information. Nor did they make the best 


reach ; the best historians (Gibbon himself not 
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character nay be formed from the circumstance 
that this murder is quoted by the eulogists of 
Osman, as among his laudable deeds. In the 


| succeeding books, the actions of Urchan are re- 
| corded, the political institutions of the empire, 
| the foundation of schools and cloisters, and the 


excepted) have committed faults from which | 
an attentive perusal of the Byzantine writers | 


would have preserved them. 


The course adopted by M. Von Hammer | 


was very different. Possessed, by his profound 
knowledge as an Oriental scholar, and by his 
situation as interpreter to the court, of peculiar 
advantages, he improved these to the utmost, 
and with a perseverance of research of which 
we remember but few examples, for the last 
thirty years devoted his time and fortune to the 
purchase of the most accredited sources of Ot- 
toman history. With this intention, he visited 
the libraries of England, Germany, and Italy, 
made two visits to Constantinople, and a voy- 
age into the Levant, and kept up an extensive 
correspondence in the principal cities of the 
East. The result of his inquiries, as he him- 
self states with honest pride, was the acquisi- 
tion of such a collection of materials as no pub- 
lie library, either in Europe or Asia, can boast 
of. “Of two hundred Turkish, Arabie, and 
Persian works, which treat of the whole or of 
parts of the Ottoman history, or contain mate- 
rials fa the same, even the great English Ori- 
entalist, Sir W. Jones, was acquainted with 


only a dozen, and in the public libraries of Con- 
stantinople, there are not more than twice that 


number.” But the spirit with which M. Von 
Hammer entered upon his subject, was even 
more valuable than the treasures which he 
had amassed, or the profound learning which 
he has displayed. An enlightened criticism 
and uncompromising integrity distinguish 
— page of this invaluable work. We 
needed not his motto, Mit Wahrheit und Liche 
(with truth and love), nor the religious solem- 
nity of the comments upon it, to assure 
us of the single-heartedness of the writer. 
The style is manly and forcible, and the descrip- 
tions of character frequently exhibit a naiveté 
that approaches humour. We regret that our 
limits will permit us only to take a transient 
lance at the varied and important scenes that 
Lowre upon the page of Turkish history. 

The first volume comprises the period from 
the establishment of the Ottoman empire, to 
the conquest of Constantinople (1300—1453.) 
The first book treats of the origin of the Tarks 
(the name our author considers as derived from 
the Torgitaos of Herodotus, and the Togharma 
of Scripture,) and the history of Seldjuk and 
his descendants. The second has for its sub- 
ject the beginning of the Osmanic dynasty, and 
the government of Osman, the first prince of 
that line. His victorious career is well de- 
scribed; this prince exhibited an instance of 








that ferocious cruelty which so often disfigures | 


Turkish monastic establishments. 
In the fifth book, the author treats of the 
reign of Murad I[., the lord and conqueror, in 


use of such limited means as were within their | which a long series of Osmanic conquests in 


Europe begins, which continued uninterrupted 
until Murad’s death. We have only room for 
an abridged account of the battle of Cossova. 
The army of Murad encountered that of the al- 
lied princes of Servia, Bosnia, Herzogewina, 
and Albania, in the plain of Cossova, and he 
consulted with his officers whether he should 
hazard an attack on an enemy so far superior 
in numbers. Several proposed that the camels 
should be placed in front of the army, to terrify 


| the enemy by the unusual sight of these ani- 


mals. 

“ Prince Bajesid opposed this counsel. ‘ Hea- 
ven,’ he said, ‘ had hitherto favoured the arms 
of the house of Osman in so extraordinary a 
manner, that they stood in no need of such ar- 
tifice for conquest ; that such stratagems would 
imply a want of confidence in God, and that 
they 5 to fight without such protection 
face to face.’ 4 : ’ ni 7 
The council separated without coming to any 


| resolution; Murad, disheartened because the 


wind, blowing from the enemy, drove the dust 
into the eyes of the Ottomans, passed the night 
in prayer, entreating the grace to die as a mar- 
tyr in defence of ‘the true faith and of Islam. 
At the dawn of day, the clouds of dust gave 
way to a grateful rain. In the council of the 
enemy, the proposition to attack the Sultan 
by night was rejected by George Castriota on 
the haughty assumption, that night by favour- 
ing the flight of the enemy would save them 
from total defeat. When the sky again cleared 
up, both armies stood opposite to each other in 
order of battle. In the army of the Unbeliev- 
ers, Lazar, King of Servia, commanded the 
centre; MWuk, his nephew, the right, and the 
King of Bosnia the left wing. On the side of 
the Ottomans, Murad took his usual position 
in the heart of the fight, Prince Bajesid the 
command of the right, and Prince Jakub that 
of the left wing. . . . . > 
“ The battle raged, and the left wing of the 
Osmans was giving way, when Bajesid rushed 
to its assistance, crushing the heads of his ene- 
mies with his iron club. ‘ Already,’ says Sea- 
deddin, ‘by streams of blood were diamond 
blades transformed into hyacinth, and spears of 
brilliant steel into ruby, already from the num- 
ber of fallen heads and rolling turbans was the 
field of battle changed into a many coloured 
tulip-bed, when from among heaps of the slain 
as a bird of prey from the carrion, a.noble Ser- 
vian, Milosch Kobilovich, advanced towards 
Murad through the ranks of opposing guards, 
exclaiming, that he had a secret to communi- 
cate. A tree approach being granted, the Ser- 
vian bending, as if to kiss the feet of the Sul- 
tan, stabbed him in the belly with his dagger. 


ofthe annals of despotism, by slaying his aged | The guards fe!l upon the murderer, but strong 


uncle with his own hand, for presuming to dif- | of arm and swift of foot, Milosch struck down 


Some idea of his 


several of them, and thrice saved himself from 
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his pursuers by extraordinary exertions to reach | 


his horse, but was at length cut down, over- 
powered by numbers. Murad, although mor- 
tally wounded, continued the command until 
the victory was complete. Lazar, King of 
Servia, was taken prisoner, and brought into 
Murad's tent, who, in his last moments, pro- 
nounced the condemnation of his captive, and 
avenged his own approaching death by the pre- 
vious sacrifice of his enemy.” 

Murad had hardly breathed his last, when 
Bajesid, his successor, commanded the execu- 
tion of his only brother Jacob. It is difficult to 


i 
| 
| 
} 
| 


say, whether the detestable policy of fratricide, | 


or the blasphemous sophistry by which the Ot- 
toman historiographers defend the practice, is 
worthy of the greatest reprehension. I[n- 
stances of this crime occur in ancient history, 
but it was reserved for the Ottoman empire to 
make kin-murder justifiable, as a means of se- 
curing the throne. The successes and cruel- 
ties of Bajesid, the different events of his reign, 
the history of Timurlenk (Tamerlane), fis 
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tinople on St. Peter’s day, for that Py mp aud 
that they would be better provided for under 
the Turkish, than under the Christian govern- 
ment. Al! who went were, however, beheaded. 

We cannot follow the Sultan in his nume- 
rous victorious expeditions. The advice given 
by Mohammed's general Turachan, who was 
sent to the Peloponnese to assist the Paleologi, 
is too striking an exhibition of Turkish policy 
to be omitted. After incalcating the necessity 
of union among themselves, he adds, “ Two 
things have raised us Turks to the summit of 
power, viz. that we always seek out and disco- 
ver the bad, but constantly reward the good. 
If circumstances prevent us from enforcing the 
punishment, we grant the desired pardon ; but 
as soon as every thing is in security, and dan- 


| ger no longer exists, we avenge ourselves with 


rapid conquests in the East, and the details of | 


his contest with Bajesid, are strikingly pour- 


trayed ; but our limits prevent us from doing | 


more than allude to them, as we must reserve 
room for a consideration of the contents of the 
second volume, which has just been published. 
We must, therefore, omit the intervening pe- 
riods, and pass at once to the reign of Mo- 
hammed II., the conqueror of Constantinople. 
The prophecies in the Koran foretelling the 
conquest of this capital, encouraged the Turks 
to make frequent attempts upon it. After 
much preparation, the storming of the town 
took place. The whole scene is described in 
lively colours, and we regret that we cannot 
quote it. The superstitious inhabitants, rely- 
ing on an ancient prophecy, that when the 
Turks should advance to the pillar of Constan- 
tine the Great, an angel would descend from 
heaven and deliver them, crowded to the 
church, Aja Sofia, and became a more easy 
prey to their enemies. Thus the seven-named 
town of seven hills and seven towers, fell on 
the 29th May, 1453. Mohammed did not enter 
the city with his troops, but remained without 
the walls until he received intelligence that it 
was completely in the power of his soldiers. 
He then advanced to the great church, at- 
tended by his guards and viziers, and dismount- 
ing, entered on foot. The magnificent build- 
ing feed him with astonishment; not content 
with a transient survey, he ascended the dome, 
and inspected every part of the edifice. Be- 
holding a soldier defacing part of the church, 
he struck him with his sword, observing, | have 

iven up to you the treasures of the town, but 

e buildings are mine. The first volume con- 
cludes with the account of the conquest of 
Constantinople. 

Uniting, in an admirable degree, the talents 
of the warrior, with the genius of the states- 
man, Mohammed II. took immediate measures 
for securing the tranquillity of the town, ap- 
pointed the election and installation of a Greek 

triarch, with as little deviation as possible 

rom the ceremonies formerly observed on si- 
milar occasions. A public proclamation was 
likewise issued, that all the Greeks who could 
prove their nobility, should attend at Constan- 





severity.” 

In secnre possession of the capital, the con- 
queror turned his thoughts to the subjugation 
of Servia, and sent an ambassador to the old 
despot George, claiming the country by right 
of inheritance After carrying on hostilities in 
Servia, and the Archipelago, with his accus- 
tomed cruelty and success, the Sultan devoted 
all his energies to the siege of Belgrade. “As 
early as April, 1456, it was known in Hungary, 
that the conqueror had collected numerous 
forces for the siege, and had cast cannon at 
Krussovatz. On the 13th of July, he appeared 
before Belgrade with 150,000 men, and a nu- 
merous park of artillery, of more than 300 gans 
(of which two-and-twenty were of the enor- 
mous length of twenty-seven feet), and seven 
mortars to discharge stone balls. Thepfiring 
continued day and night, and the thunder of 
the cannon was heard at Segedin, more than 
twenty-seven Hungarian miles off.” 

The celebrated Hunyad had collected first at 
Ofen, and afterwards at Segedin, about 60,000 
men, who had taken up arms, induced by the 
bull of Pope Calixtus III., and the indulgences 
of his legate Cardinal Joannes de Angelo, but 
more influenced by the call of the inspired 
preacher Joannes Capistrano. 

“On the Mth of July, Hunyad, with his 
fleet, of two hundred vessels, partly collected 
at Slankament, and partly under Schilagi’s di- 
rection, built at Belgrade, encountered the 
Turkish fleet, and drove it back. Mohammed 
burned the dismanned and dismasted ships, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the 
Hungarians; three ships were sank, four taken, 
and more than 500 Turks were drowned. Dur- 
ing the battle, Capistrano stood on the bank, 
and calling on the name of Jesus, waved his 
colours against the enemy, more successful by 
his sustained steadiness, than Mohammed and 
the Persian satrap Pharnabazos, who in their 
blind rage spurred their horses in vain from 
the bank into the water. The seventh day 
after the battle of the Danube, Mohammed led 
on his troops my 2 the walls to storm the 
town. Karadscha, Beglerbeg of Rumili, who 
had hitherto conducted the siege with skill and 
bravery, had been shot by a cannon ball on the 
preceding evening. On the morning of the 
21st of July, the drums and horns sounded, and 
the janizaries took possession of the outer town, 
storming against the breaches of the inner one. 
Hunyad’ himeelf now gave up the town for lost, 
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Capistrano’s confidence alone remained as un- 
shaken as his inspired courage. By new rein- 
forcements thrown into the town at the back 
gate, he threw down combustibles on the Turks 
as they were ascending the walls and drove 
them back into the fosse. By noon, the Turks 
had left the town. Capistrano now took with 
him two of the younger brethren (one of them 
was Tagliacozzo), and the ensign Peter, and 
sallied out to seize the artillery. Whilst the 
Turks fled with loud cries of Allah, the victo- 
rious crusaders pressed on with their battle cry 
of ‘Jesus.’ The rout was complete; when the 
Sultan saw his troops flying, and his artillery 
in danger, he fought like a lion, and killed one 
of his enemies at a single blow, but was him- 
self wounded in the thigh. The Grand Vizir, 
being reproached by his master, replied, that 
almost all his soldiers were wounded, and that 
the others refused to obey his orders: then 
rushing into the thickest of the enemy, found 
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tagonist so violent a blow on the breast, that a 

iece of his heart fell tothe ground. This was 
literally fulfilled in the ensuing battle of Terd- 
jan, in which Usunhasan was completely de- 
ated, and his son, Seinel, was killed; for in 
Persian as well as in Turkish, children are 
called pieces of the heart. 

In 1479, the conqueror entertained the proud 
thought of making himself master of Italy as 
well as of Greece ; and within fourteen ays 
from the landing of the Turks in Apulia, 
Otranto, the bulwark of Italy against the Otto- 
mans, fell into their hands. The siege of 
Rhodes is told with the luminous precision of 
M. Von. Hammer's usual descriptions. It is 
by far the clearest account which we possess 
of that celebrated event, the historian havin 








an honourable death. A fortright after the | 


siege, Hunyad, and three months afterwards, 
Capistrano, who had so often braved death on 
the field of battle, died both on a sick bed. 

The Sultan sought to obliterate the disgrace 
of his retreat from Belgrade, by festivities and 
new expeditions. He undertook in person the 
campaign against the Morea, probably unwill- 
ing to intrust to Mahmud Pacha, a Greek by 
birth, the subjugation of his native country. 
He was favoured by the constant failings of the 
Greeks, treachery and disunion, and in the 
seventh year after the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, the Sultan added Greece to his other 
acquisitions. 

In the campaign against Bosnia, the king of 
the country, surrendered to Mahmud Pacha, on 
condition that his life should be spared. Mah- 
mud assented ; and thereby displeased the Sui- 
tan, whose constant maxim it was to extirpate 
the princes of the conquered kingdoms. He 
therefore procured a fetva from Sheick .4i 
Bestami,a celebrated scholar and fanatic, to 
declare the treaty null and void; and the un- 
fortunate monarch fell a victim to the murder- 
ous policy of his conqueror. The victories of 





| 








minutely inspected the scenes of action wit 
the sources of the history in hishand; but an 
analysis of it would lead us far beyond our li- 
mits. On the 3d of May, 1481, Mobammed 
died in the midst of vast preparations for war, 
but against whom they were to be directed, the 
world was left in uncertainty. 

We have hitherto beheld Mohammed II. 
principally as the conqueror,* we shall now 
consider him as the statesman. The political 
institutions of this sovereign, the arrange- 
ment of the constitution, and the internal 
management of the empire, which form the 
subjects of the eighteenth book, render it one 
of the most interesting in the second volume. 
After the conquest of Constantinople, eight of 
the principal churches were changed into 
mosques, and Mohammed afterwards built four 
more ; one named after himself, another named 
the mosque of Ejub, the companion of the Pro- 
phet, whose tomb was so fortunately discovered 
on the eventful day of storming the capital ; 
the third, that of the Great Scheick Bochari, 
and the last, the Regiment Mosque (Ortad- 
schami) of the Janizaries. Inthe great square 
of the mosque, which is named Ssahn (the field), 
are eight colleges or schools, and near these 
several charitable and literary institutions. 

“We pass from the building of the town to 
that of the state, which the people of the East 


Usunhasan, who undertook to defend the | consider as a complete house, or rather tent ; 


Princes of Caramania, against the ambitious 


designs of Mohammed, endangered the Turkish | _ Phe ofte > n 
| ty of this prince, his a 
yhic 


possession in the East. Tokat was surprised, 


and endured all the extremities of cruelty ; all | 


| 


Asia Minor was exposed to the attacks of the 
invading army. At this critical period, 
Mohammed wrote, with his own hand,* a letter 
to his son, Prince Mustafa, governor of one of 
the eastern provinces, and took active measures 
for the defence of his dominions. Usunhasan 


continued his victorious career, and defeated | ; . ‘ 
| The predominant virtues and vices of Moham- 


the general who was sent to oppose him. Mo- 
hammed now took the field in person ; and to 
encourage his troops, he gave out that he had 
a dream, in which himself and Usunhasan had 
tried their skill in wrestling ; that Usunhasan 
had at first thrown him on his knee, but that, 
on recovering himself, he had struck his an- 


* “ The observations of M. Von Hammer on 
the Chatti Sheriff, are curious and interesting ; 
and the letters of the Sultan and of Prince 





Mustafa, informing his father of a victory which 
he had gained, are likewise worthy of perusal.” 
Museum.—Vot. XII. 





*«“ The often-repeated anecdotes of the cruel- 
n the bellies 
of his pages to discover w of them had 
eaten the cucumbers of a poor woman ; be- 
heading, with his own hand, his favourite Irene, 
in order to quiet the murmurs of tht army at 
his inactivity ; poisoning Prince Mustafa for 


| dishonouring the harem of a pacha; making a 


judge sit on the skin of his flayed father, &c., 
do not rest on sufficient historical evidence. 


med, are strongly pourtrayed in the different 
public actions of his life. Like most of the 
great sovereigns of the East, his character pre- 
sents us with a splendid picture, on the dark 
ground of despotic tyranny. Opposition to his 
will generally brought down death on his vic- 
tims: witness the sons of Notaras, at the con- 

uest of Constantinople, the noble daughter of 

rizzo at that of Negropont, and the son of the 
historian, Phranza ; avsaw auroxspia Tor gurta- 
Tov secu Us ov Jwavvw’ is the affecting expression 
of the unhappy father.” 

No. 74.—2 Q 
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and the different branches of the constitution 
are named after this figurative idea. The 
state-building is divided into four parts. Of 
these, the principal is the Door or Porte; the 
others are the ecclesiastical law (Sheri); cus- 
tom (Aadet) ; and the decrees of arbitrary pow- 
er (Kanum). 

“ As the door is an emblem of the house, so 
is the Porte the common expression for the go- 
vernment, because, from the earliest times, the 
business of the people was transacted at the 
gate of the king's palace.” [At the gate of 
the palace were the guards, hence the door 
was not only the emblem of the government in 
general, but likewise of the army and the seve- 
ral divisions of the forces.] ‘‘ The third emble- 
matical meaning of the word door, does not re- 
fer to the kingdom or government, but merely 
to the court and harem, which is called the 
house or door of happiness (Dari or Deri sca- 
det) ; whilst the gate or door of the govern- 
ment is named the high gate of the kingdom, 
or of fortune (Babi devlet). The kingdom is 
fortunate, the court happy, the guards are 
placed at the door of the kingdom; the grand 
vizir presides at the great gate. Through the 
door of happiness the way leads into the sanc- 
tuary of happiness, the interior of the court, 
the women’s ap2rtments.” 

The canon of the conqueror, in which he 
(or rather his last vizir, Mohammed, the Cara- 
manian in his name) arranged the constitution 
and the degrees of precedence of the different 
dignitaries, presents throughout, in the distri- 
bution of the offices of the state, the number 
four. This is taken from the four pillars which 
support the tent, and it rests, likewise, on the 
historical evidence of the four disciples and 
chalifs of the Prophet, and the four companions 
in arms of Osman, the founder of the dynasty. 

The first pillars of the empire, and supporters 
of the divan,” are the vizirs, (load carriers) be- 
cause they bear on their shoulders the weight 
of the state. At first there was but one, then 
two, afterwards three, and the conqueror at 
last fixed their number at four; of these, the 
grand vizir is by far the most powerful ; his 
distinguishing privileges will be found at vol. 


ii., p. 226. 

The second pillars of the state are the 
Kadiaskers or judges. Until the end of this 
reign there had been but one ; but the grand 
vizir, Mohammed, being the personal enemy of 
Molla Kastellan:, at that time Kadiasker, per- 
suaded the Sultan, that as the number of vizirs 
had been increased, it would be expedient like- 
wise to ——_ two dignitaries of the law, one 
for the affairs of Europe, and the other for those 
of Asia. 

The third pillars are the Defterdars, or keep- 
ers of the accounts of the Exchequer. In the 





* “ Div means a devil. Divan is the plural, 
and means demons ; likewise the grand council 
of state, and a collection of poems: genius be- 
ing alike requisite in poetry and politics.” 

1“ It is doubtful whether Defter (tax regis- 
ter) was adopted into the Persian from the 
Greek, (dig4s2) or not rather borrowed by the 
Greeks from the Persian; for, according to 
Eastern writers, the Defter, or tax register, 
was an old Persian institution, as the German 
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conqueror's time there was only one Defterdar, 


(afte were four,) to whom an as- 
sistant , for Asiatic affairs. The pre- 
sent aty-seven chambers, which have the 
management the financial department, are of 
much in. 


n 
The fourth pillars are the Nischandschi, or 
secretaries for the signature of the Sultan. 
These formerly transacted the business of the 
secretariés of state, but are at present little 
better than a title of honour. There is no ne- 
cessity for one entering into the numerous de- 
tails ing the outer and inner Agas, the 
dist a of the troops, &c., as they would 
hardly admit of abridgment. One mistake, 
whieh has not unfrequently been made, re- 
specting the Ullemas, or lawyers, deserves, 
however, to be noticed. They are not merely 
theologians or priests. hag | necessarily 
forms a part of their studies, for all law, in Mo- 
hammedan countries, is more or less connected 
with that science, (the Koran or word of God 
being the principal foundation of legal deci- 
sions,) but the priests are distinct from the law- 
ers. 
, The canon of Mohammed consists of three 
aw. divisions. 

1. Of the degrees of precedence of the great 
men and supports of the empire. 

2. Of the customs and ceremonies of the 
empire. 

3. Of the fines for punishments, and of the 
revenues. 

We shall make a few extracts, indiscrimi- 
nately, from this part of the work. One of 
the regulations enjoined by the conqueror, is 
the following : 

“ That any one should eat with my Imperial 
Majesty, is not my canon; my illustrious an- 
cestors formerly ate with their vizirs, which I 
have abolished.’’ [But the most fearful canon, 
is that which makes fratricide a law of the em- 
pire.) “* Most of the lawyers have declared it 
lawful for him, who, of my illustrious children, 
and grandchildren, shall succeed to the throne, 
for the security of the peace of the world, to 
command the execution of his brothers, and he 
may do so accordingly. The descendants of 
my daughters shall receive no Beglerbe ships, 
merely rich Sandschaks.” [But as M. Von 
Hammer justly observes, this can only be un- 
derstood of the grandsons of sultanas by their 
daughters; for the sons cannot be meant, as 
they were always put to death as soon as born.] 
“ Before the time of Mohammed, the Arabians 
used to drown their female children at their 
birth ; and one of the greatest merits of the 
Prophet, in the eyes of humanity, is the aboli- 
tion of this inhuman custom, in the name of 
God, through the Koran. How could he have 
anticipated that princes, who acknowledged his 
law, who, to the title of the Faithful, joined 
that of Chalifs, would, through the or, of 
the law, declare the murder of their Rindred 
justifiable as a means of securing the throne; 
and that even an expression of the ye 
quiet is worse than death) should be le to 
serve as a foundation for the abominable fetvas 
of the lawyers.” 





word, Schatz, was originally the same as the 
Greek [a€« and the Persian Chasine.” 























We have already alluded to the eight schools , 
or colleges founded by Mohammed, near the | 
Mosque of the Fields. These he endowed with 
professors. The execution of this and of the 
whole hierarchy of the Ullemas was. however, 
the work of the celebrated Grand Vizir Mah- 
mud Pacha. The students were called Thalib, 
the desirous (of knowledge). The course of 
their studies embraced ten sciences—grammar, 
logic, metaphysics, philology, tropics, stylis- 
tics, rhetoric, geometry, and astronomy. Af- | 
ter they had completed their education, they | 
were called Danischmende, or science-gifted ; | 
and as such, or Muid, (repeaters) they taught | 
the younger students. The details of these in- | 
stitutions, of the different professors, ond their 
emoluments, are curious and interesting. 

The endowment of schools, and the promo- 
tion of the professors to the highest dignities | 
of the state, ensured the advancement of sci- | 
ence under the reign of Mohammed II. He | 
himself had made considerable progress, not 
only in learning but in poetry ; and his produc- 
tions have procured for him an honourable rank 
in the list of Osmanic poets. From his time 
the office of teacher of the Sultan (Chodscha), | 
who read not only with the prince, but with | 
the Sultan himself, was one of the first digni- 
taries of the law. Twelve of the greatest men | 
filled this situation during the lifetime of Mo- 
hammed ; and the Sultan was in correspon- 
dence with the most accomplished princes of 
the times, who, like himself, encouraged learn- 
ing and the sciences. 

he example of Mohammed produced a fa- 
vourable effect, and not only lawyers, to whom 
advancement in the sciences was necessary to | 
promotion, but Vizirs and Pachas devoted 
themselves passionately to study, giving the | 
most splendid proof “ that learning not only 
adorns the warrior and the statesman, but that 
scientific culture in the highest dignitaries, is 
an index of the greatest prosperity in king- 
doms. 

The poets of this reign did not distinguish 
themselves by original composition ; but for | 
the great models of Persian and Djagatarc | 
poesy, Djami and Mir dlischir, not one of all | 
the thirty poets in the pay of Mohammed would 
really have deserved the name. Djemali com- 
posed his poem of Humai and Humayun after 
that of Mir Alischir of the same title, and the 
Osmanic romantic epic poet Hamdi, the poet 
of Jusuf and Suleika, of Leila and Medjnun, 
was principally the imitator, or rather the 
tshaalator, of Djami : 

Two of the lawyers deserve particular notice, | 
Molla Kurani and Molla Chosru. The former | 
of these was teacher of Mohammed II. This 
prince when young, refusing to learn to read | 
the Koran, his father, Sultan Marad, sent 
Molla Kurani with a staff, and power to use it 
against his son. Kurani,a dignified man, of 
unbending character, announced his errand to 
the royal pupil, who laughed in the face of his 
teacher, and instantly received the threatened 
chastisement. On his accession to the throne, 
the Sultan offered Kurani the post of vizir, 
which he declined for that of judge and director | 
of the pious endowments, as in these he could | 
behave with more freedom. Being discontent- 
ed with the Sultan, he went to Egypt, where 
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he was honourably received, but afterwards re- 
turned to Rum, where he died in the greatest 
respect for his learning and independence. 

Molla Chosru was the rival of Kurani in per- 
sonal appearance, favour with the Sultan, cha- 
racter, and learning. As judge of Constanti- 
nople, and afterwards mufti for thirteen years, 
he was held in great respect for his learning, 
but in still greater for his character. When 
he entered the mosque, the crowded people 
made way for him ; and the Emperor, on seeing 
this, more than once said to his vizirs, “ This 
is the Fbu Hanif of our time.” At the feasts 
in honour of the circumcision of his two sons, 
the Sultan placed Kurani on his right, and 
Chosru on his left. The latter not Crockia 
this distinction, sailed for Brusa, where he built 
a college, in which he delivered instructions. 
A great number of distinguished men in this 
reign are mentioned in the concluding pages 
of this book, whom we cannot notice more par- 
ticularly. 

Mohammed IJ. was succeeded by his son 
Bajesid II. His expeditions, and the unfortu- 
nate fate of his brother Dschem (so well known 
in contemporary European histories by the 
name of Zizimus), whose adventures, in variety 
and interest, resemble more a tale of romance 
than of real life, are the subjects of the two 
succeeding books. 

In the year 1492 (the same in which Colum- 
bus discovered America), the first intercourse 
took place between Russia and Turkey. Czar 
John the third, through his ally Mengeli Girdi, 
Chan of the Crimea, made the first application 
to Bajesid, who sent for answer, “ if the Prince 
of Muscovy is your brother, he is mine also.” 
Two embassies were sent in the same reign 
from Russia to Turkey, to obtain freedom of 
trade for the Russian merchants in the states 
of the Sultan. Such were the first approaches 
of two powers, whio, at the present moment, at- 
tract the attention of political Europe. The 
old age of Bajesid was disturbed by civil wars 
with his sons, the youngest of whom, Selim, 
ascended the throne by the favour of the Jani- 
zaries, whose influence greatly increased during 
this reign. The unfortunate Sultan did not 
long survive his deposition; but whether he 
died of illness, or of poison, is uncertain. 

The length to which our remarks have ex- 
tended, prevents us from entering into the 
reign of Selim. Each of the volumes is en- 
riched with a map, accounts of the works con- 
sulted by the author, and copious notes, con- 
taining not only the different opinions of the 
writers of the events recorded in the text, but 
many curious public documents, illustrations 
of Eastern manners, and translations of the 
Oriental poets, together with genealogical lists 
of the sultans, vizirs, and other public digni- 
tanies. 


a 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
TO MRS. HEMANS, 
ON HER INTENDED PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 
“ RECORDS OF WOMAN.” 
“Recorps or Woman!”—shall they not be 
fair, [there, 


Born in thy soul's pure depths, and garner'd 
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‘Mid thoughts of loftier birth, and sunnior | 


clime, 
Breathing Heaven's fragrance o'er frail flow'rs 
of Time ? (bright, 


“Records of Woman!"—shall they not be 
By Fancy’s pencil traced, in hues of light, 
pon the clear cerulean skies that shed 

Eternal sunshine round the Poet's head ? 

Shall not their source be deep—when every 
thought 

Is with a gifted sister's instinct fraught— 

When the enchanted lyre in every tone 

Breathes but some mystic feeling all her own ?— 

If thoughts heroic soar their reckless way 

Like captive eaglets rushing to the day— 

While notes that wake the very soul of grief, 

Seem the imprison’d nightingale’s relief— 

And heav'n born tones, too deathless to be 
mute, 

Sigh from the fragments of the shiver'd lute, 

Shall! not the soul responsive to thy skill, 

In smiles, in tears, in death—be Woman's still ? 


‘Twill be as when the eye entranced ex- 
plores 
The sunlit peaks, deep vales, and forests green, 


Lo! the 


Earth's lavish gems encircling Leman’s shores 
f ; | 


With zone of matchless beauty. 
scene 
Grows lovelier still—the unsullied waters lend 
Their magic mirror—hues ethereal blend 
With tints of earth. Alas; for painter's art 
Foil'd by this mirror!—Thine is in thy heart! 
GENEVRA. 


—=__— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE DYING IMPROVISATORE-* 


“d ow nd break.” 
My heart shall be pour'd over we Dante. 
Tue spirit of my land! 
It visits me once more !—though I must die 
Far from the myrtles which thy breeze hath 
My own bright Italy! {fann'd, 
It is, it is thy breath, 
Which stirs my soul e’en yet, as wavering 
flame 
Is shaken by the wind ;—in life and death 
Still trembling, yet the same! 
Oh! that Love's quenchless power 
Might waft my voice to fill thy summer sky, 
And through thy groves its dying music shower, 
Italy, Italy! 
The nightingale is there, 
The sunbeam’s glow—the citron-flower's per- 
fume, 
The South-wind’s whisper in the scented air— 
—It will not pierce the tomb! 


Never, oh! never more, 
On thy Rome’s purple Heaven mine eye shall 
dwell, 
Or watch the bright waves melt along thy 
shore— 
—My Italy, farewell! 





* Sestini, the Roman improvisatore, when 
on his death-bed at Paris, is said to have poured 
forth a farewell to Italy, in his most impas- 
sioned poetry 


Alas!—thy hills among, 

Had J but left a memory of my name, 

Of Love and Grief one deep, true, fervent song, 
Unto immortal Fame! 


But like a lute's brief tone, 

Like a rose-odour on the breezes cast, 

Like a swift flush of day-spring, seen and gone, 
So hath my spirit pass’d' 


Pouring itself away, 
As a wild bird amidst the foliage turns 
That which within him triumphs, beats, or 
burns, 
Into a fleeting lay ; 


That swells, and floats, and dies, 

Leaving nv echo to the summer woods 

Of the rich breathings and impassion’d sighs, 
Which thrill'd their solitudes. 


Yet, yet remember me! 
Friends! that upon its murmurs oft have hung, 
When from my bosom, joyously and free, 

The fiery fountain sprung. 





| _ Under the dark rich blue 
Of midnight heavens, and on the star-lit sea, 
And when woods kindle into spring's first hue, 
Sweet Friends, remember me! 


And in the marble halls, 
Where Life's full glow the dreams of beauty 
wear 
And Poet-thoughts embodied light the walls, 
Let me be with you there! 


Fain would I bind for you 
My memory with all glorious things to dwell ; 
Fain bid al! lovely sounds my name renew— 
Sweet Friends, bright Land, farewell! 


—— 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
NARRATIVE OF THE WAR IN SPAIN 





AND PORTUGAL." 


| Iv whatever light we may regard it, whether 
| we look to the spirit-stirring events to which its 
| progress gave birth, to the vicissitudes of good 
|} and evil fortune which attended it, to the bril- 
| liant talent and devoted heroism which it called 
into view, to the splendour of its consummation, 
or to the magnitude of the consequences which 
have arisen out of it, we need not hesitate in 
pronouncing the Peninsular war to be at, once 
|} the most glorious and the most instructive 
contest in which this country has ever been en- 
gaged. It is to the Peninsular war, and to it 
alone, that Great Britain is indebted for the 
elevated situation which she now fills 
the nations of Europe ; and many generations 
must be forgotten, before the very memory of 
that war shall cease to operate in her favour. 
It was in the fields of the Peninsula that Bri- 





* A Narrative of the War in Spain and Por- 
tugal, by Lieutenant General the Marquis of 
— erry. London. Quarto. Colburn. 
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tish soldiers first established for their day a re- 
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putation which they had enjoyed no opportu- | 


nity of acquiring since the days of Blenheim 
and Malplaquet. It was for their gallant bear- 
ing at Vimeira, Oporto, Talavera, Salamanca, 
and Vittoria, that the nations of the continent 
first learned to regard them as made of the 
same stuff, and animated by the same spirit, 
with the heroes of Trafalgar and the Nile; and 
were no other benefits than these to be traced 
back to that memorable struggle, we should 
still consider the advantages as having been 
cheaply earned.” But when, in addition to 
these, the proud consciousness comes on our 
minds, that we first taught Europe how the 
universal conqueror was to be beaten ; that our 
laurels were earned in the holiest and best 
cause which men ever fought to maintain; and 
that, but for our direct interference, Europe 
might have been at this moment in bondage— 
our recollections of six years of anxiety and 
suspense are mixed up with a sense of grati- 
tude to a kind Providence, which, having given 
to us the power, moral as well as physical, to 
do as we have done, presented us with a fair 
field in which to exercise that power. It is a 
glorious reflection, that our triumphs have been 
obtained, not by the casting down, but by the 
raising up of oppressed nations; and that the 
brightest page in the military history of Great 
Britain, records a series of victories, every one 
of which was sanctified by the blessings and 
heartfelt congratulations of men, who looked 
to us alone for deliverance from a thraldom 
more intolerable than death. 

But it is not alone because of the addition to 
our national glory obtained, (and whatever adds 
to the true glory of a nation adds to its strength,) 
that we are disposed to look upon the Peninsu- 
lar war as different in its character from all 
the other wars in which this country has in 
modern times taken part. Up to the com- 
mencement of that contest, England appeared 
to have forgotten that she had ever been, and 
still retained the capability of being, a great 
military nation. 
triumphant, and secure in her insular situation, 
she looked, not indeed with indifference, but 
certainly without duly exerting herself, upon 
the progress of French domination from one 
end of Europe to another. If she stirred at all, 
it was not with men, but with money ; and her 
resources were frittered away, in the vain at- 
tempt to get that effected by means of hirelings 
and foreigners, which her own sons, at one-half 
the cost, and in one-half the time, would have 
done much more effectually. We are sanguine 
enough to believe, that the issues of the Penin- 
sular war have been such as to convince our 
rulers, in all time coming, of the impolicy, as 
well as the utter insufficiency, of the subsidis- 
ing system. Whenever this country shall again 
be called upon to gird on the sword, may she 
do so, not as an ally, but as a principal; and if 


her strength be but directed by men capable of | 


guiding it aright, no war in which she may en- 
gage will be of long continuance. It was sim- 
ply because we persisted in acting wholly on 
the defensive during fifteen years, that after 
fifteen years of hostilities the p t of peace 
was as remote from us as ever ; whereas we no 
sooner took the field in earnest, as our fathers 





With a navy every where | 
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were accustomed to do before us, than the hap- 
piest results followed. May we never forget 
the great political lesson which this important 
fact is calculated to teach. 


Such being our ideas on the subject of the 
Peninsular war, it was with no common interest 
that we opened the Marquis of Londonderry’s 
volume, in which he records events of which 
he was an eye-witness, and details operations 
in which he was himself a prominent actor. 
He served in Sir John Moore's army, as a ge- 
neral of brigade, in which capacity he com- 
manded a regiment of German, and a regiment 
of English hussars; and with Lord Wellington 
he filled the important and confidential situa- 
tion of adjutant-general. Now, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to add, that an officer discharging the 
latter office, must necessarily have had access 
to information such as few, besides the com- 
mander-in-chief himself could possess,—indeed, 
we are disposed to believe, that, with the excep- 
tion of the commander-in-chief alone, and per- 
haps of the quarter-master-general, no man in 
the army could tell so ar 3 or hear more of 
what was going on, than the adjutant-general. 


Thus favoured by circumstances, Lord Lon- 
donderry naturally stands forth as a mark for 
the bitterest and most severe criticism. The 
public expects, and has a right to expect from 
him, much more than from an ordinary writer, 
however talented; and it is as creditable to 
himself, as we are sure it will be satisfactory to 
others, to be‘ told that their expectations will 
not be disappointed. We have no hesitation 
to say, that we have read nothing descriptive 
of any portion of the Peninsular war at all to 
be compared, in point of interest and important 
information, with the volume now before us. 
It is a plain, straight-forward tale, told without 
affectation and without reserve; and the style 
is always easy, sometimes eloquent, and never 
slovenly,—the descriptions, whether of natural 
scenery, or the movements of corps or armies, 
are uniformly clear and perspicuous,—whilst 
the remarks here and there hazarded upon 
passing events, are judicious as well as forcible. 
On the whole, this narrative bids fair to take 
its place among the few works which are des- 
tined to survive the age in which they were 
compiled,—and will doubtless be read a cen- 
tury hence with the same interest with which 
we read it now. 


Lord Londonderry’s narrative, properly so 
called, includes a space of something less than 
four years; beginning with an account of the 
campaign under Sir John Moore, and ending 
with a description of the siege and capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. To this, however, is prefixed 
an introduction, in which the causes that led 
to the appearance of a British army in the field 
of continental warfare, are explained, and a 
brief but lucid view taken of the Military and 
Political condition of the Pefiinsular nations 
prior to their invasion Wy the French. We 
consider this as a very valuable portion of the 
work; for though it throws little additional 
light upon facts already known, it brings them 
all within the compass of a single gree, and 
enables the reader to embark with the live- 


lier interest in the personal narrative which 
succeeds. 


We cannot do better than follow, in 
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our analysis, the example which the gallant | 
writer has set in the work itself. 

Seldom have nations fallen to the depth of 
moral and political degradation, in which, from 
the year 1803 up to 1307, the sister kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal were involved. With 

overnments at once feeble and corrupt,—a_ 

espicable nobility, and a wretched clergy,—it 
is no wonder that the affairs of both were mis- 
managed; or that the one became, in point of 
fact, a mere tool in the hand of France, and that 
the other was glad to purchase, by heavy con- | 
tributions, an insecure neutrality. At the court | 
of Madrid, Godoy, the Prince of Peace, the 
favourite of the king, and the paramour of the 
een, caused every thing to be done, not for 

@ public good, but for , Ts own private ag- 
 mprer weet whilst at the court of Lisbon, 
the confessor for the time being was equally in- 
fluential in turning the undivided care of his 
master to the ag dizement of the church. 
Under such heads, what could be expected 
from the people of either country ?—Spain and 
Portugal me the most contemptible nations 
in Europe; so contemptible indeed, that instead 
of ounieting at the feeble efforts which they 
afterwards made to resist the aggressions of 
Buonaparte, it ought rather to be with us a 
matter of surprise, that they ever dreamed of 
° ing him at all. 

"But though such was the case among the 
higher classes,—though the nobility were sunk 
to the lowest pitch of degradation,—though the 
clergy were avaricious and domineering,— 
though every department in the state was mis- 
managed,—though the few soldiers which re- 
mained were without pay, without clothing, 
without arms; and the officers, taken from the 
dregs of the people, were not ashamed to wait 
as menials, in their uniforms, behind the chairs 
of their superiors; though all this was true to 
its utmost letter, we nevertheless agree with 
our author in opinion, that it would not be easy 
to point out, in any quarter of the world, a no- 
bler or a finer race of men, than those who cul- 
tivated the vine on the banks of the Ebro, and 
led their long strings of mules from one end of 
the kingdom to another.” 

The true nobility of Spain, in other words, 
the real old and noble Spanish character, must 
be sought for among the peasantry alone. 
These, and especially the muleteers, retain all 
that proud sense of honour, that promptitude 
to take fire if an insult be offered, and that 
readiness to avenge it, which once animated all 
ranks in this ag af country ; and if, when 
brought into the field as soldiers, they rarely 
stood the shock of battle, their overthrow is to 
be accounted for, not by supposing that the 
men themselves were deficient in courage, but 
by believing what was the fact, that the offi- 
cers were almost all spiritless, and many of 
them positively disaffected. As we have al- 
ready hinted, Spain may thank, not her own 
exertions, but the exertions of Great Britain, 
for her deliverance from a foreign yoke; for 
though among the people the elements of true 
valour always existed, there was no one to col- 
lect or unite them ; and hence a Aorta found 
an opportunity of efficiently displaying them- 
selves. 

The reader cannot have forgotten, that Go- 





. land somewhere on 
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doy, alarmed at last by the overthrow of the 
Bourbon dynasty at Naples, and apprehensive 
that schemes might eventually be devised for 
his own destruction, acceded, in the year 1807, 
to the popular wish of abandoning the ruinous 
alliance which Spain had so long maintained 
with France. With this design a secret treaty 
was entered into, to which the Baron S 
noff, the Portuguese Ambassador, and him- 
self, were parties, the object of which was to 
organize a defection by Spain and Portugal 
—_ el French interests, at a moment — 
apoleon should be enga in opposi 
Batpenee of Russia in North Tate this 
treaty it was proposed that England should be 
admitted, and that at an appointed time, France 
should be invaded on the South by a Spanish 
army, whilst a force of British troops should 
the eastern coast, and 
threaten Paris. With his usual precipitancy, 
however, Godoy betrayed the ekele plot, by 
ublishing certain extravagant proclamations 
or before any definite arrangements had been 
made ; and thus a project, which, if properly 
matured and vigorously acted upon, might 
have led to the most splendid results, fell to the 
ground. Buonaparte was at once awakened 
by this abortive display of rancour, to a full 
sense of his danger. He discovered abundant 
evidence of the treachery of his a in the a 
lace at Berlin; and he determined from that 
moment that the houses of Bourbon and Bra- 
ganza should cease to reign. 

It is not necessary for us to enter into any 
minute detail of those acts of consummate 
treachery and villany, by which Napoleon pro- 
ceeded to carry his resolution into effect. 
Availing himself of the divisions which existed 
in the bosom of the Royal family of Spain, he 
brought all parties to him as an arbitrator and 
judge, and he kept matters so nicely balanced 

etween them, that each strove to in a su- 
periority of its rival by the extent of confidence 
which it reposed in his honour. At the same 
time, Spain was prevailed upon, by promises of 
aggrandizement to the Prince of Peace, to be- 
come a party in that infamous treaty, which 
decreed the dismemberment of Portugal; and 
all that could be collected of Spanish troops 
were so arranged as to support the force al- 
ready assembled about Bayonne for the occa- 
s10n. 

Lord Londonderry has given a concise and 
spirited description of the march of the army 
of observation of the Gironde, through Spain 
and Portugal, upon Lisbon ; and he has drawn 
a lively picture of the embarrassment into 
which the Court of Lisbon was thrown, when, 
after acceding to every proposition on the part 
of France and Spain, it became aware that all 
its humility would not save it from destruction. 
It was at this juncture, when rumours of the 
rapid approach of Junot’s army poured in upon 
him, and all hope of successfully resisting was 
laid aside, that the memorable declaration in 
the Moniteur, “that the House of B 
had ceased to reign,” was shown to the Prince 
Regent. Hitherto he had listened with reluc- 
tance » - pied the British ee ea 
admiral, who stro! urged u im the pro- 
priety of plea 4 Dich his amily and court 
to Brazil,—but now every thing like irresolu- 
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tion left him. He embarked with his family, 
his plate, his treasures, and a large concourse 
of followers, on board of a squadron which had 
been already fitted up for him; and the whole 
crossed the bar at the mouth of the Tagus, 
under convoy of the British fleet, at the very 
moment when the advanced guard of the 
French army began to enter Lisbon. 

Of the behaviour of Junot, thus made master 
of Portugal, we shall take no further notice, 
than by stating, that though at first it appeared 
to be conciliatory, and though there were man 
who began to hope, that no evil would befall 
the nation more serious than a mere change of 
dynasty, a very little while sufficed to alter the 
conduct of the former, and the expectations of 
the latter. Junot had precipitated his march 
upon the capital, with the view, if possible, of 
preventing the escape of the Royal family ; and 
the consequences was, that his soldiers came 
in in weak detachments, half dead with hunger, 
fatigue, and the many privations which they 
had endured by the way. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the French Marshal found it po- 
litic to assume for a time an appearance of leni- 
ty which he never intended to practise ; but 
his regiments were no sooner complete, and his 
men and horses refreshed, than he hastened to 
lay aside the mask. The Portuguese army 
was disbanded, with the exception of one divi- 
sion, which, under Alorna, took the road to 
Bayonne ; the militia were dismissed to their 
homes; the Portuguese flag gave place every 
where to the tricolor, and Portugal was for- 
mally declared to be a conquered country. 
Even the secret treaty of Fontainbleau ceased 
to be spoken of; and the three Spanish corps 
which had joined him in his incursion, found 
that they were mere tools in the hand of their 
powerful ally, employed, not to serve the inter- 
ests of their own sovereign, but of the French 
Emperor. Then followed that succession of 
any and insulting acts, which drove the 

t Portuguese first to desperation, and then 
into open rebellion, and which furnished Junot 
with an opportunity of indulging in those cru- 
elties and excesses which were but too conge- 
nial to his nature. 

In the meanwhile strange deeds had been 
done in Spain; and a drama, the most extra- 
ordinary that ever was acted, was hastening to 
its consummation. Under the pretence of 
supporting Junot’s army, fresh troops poured 
daily from France into Spain. All the frontier 
fortresses, partly by the duplicity of the inva- 
ders, and dy through the weakness or 
treachery of their governors, were given up, 
and the whole of the road between the Bidassoa 
and Madrid swarmed with foreign troops. At 
the same time, the divisions in the Royal fami- 
ly reached their height. One day, the people 
of the metropolis were informed, that Ferdi- 
nand, Prince of Asturias, having conspired 
against his father, had been arrested and thrown 
into prison; on the next, Ferdinand having 
confessed his guilt, and expressed contrition, 


was reinstated in the favour of the King. Next 
came rumours of the intended emigration of 
the court to South America, at the earnest 
suggestion of Godoy, and in defiance of the 
strenuous remonstrances of the Prince. Tu- 
mults and seditious movements followed. The 
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people assembling in crowds about the palace, 
cut the traces of the King’s carriage, and com- 
pelled him to return; whilst they rushed in 
fury to the destruction of Godoy’s residence, 
and the residences of all who were believed to 
be his adherents. At last Godoy himself was 
seized by the mob, and escaped instant destruc- 
tion, only by the interference of Ferdinand in 
his favour, and his removal to the common jail. 

Of the events which followed this, few of 
our readers can be ignorant. The imbecile 
Charles having proclaimed his own resignation 
of the crown, it was immediately seized by 
Ferdinand the Seventh, and though at this mo- 
ment the French armies were within a few 
days’ march of their gates, the people of Ma- 
drid appeared intoxicated with joy. Wherever 
he appeared, Ferdinand was hailed as the sa- 
viour of his country ; all classes seemed to vie 
with each other in demonstrations of affection ; 
and if ever a monarch could be said to be en- 
throned in the hearts of his subjects, the young 
King of Spain might that day claim the dis- 
tinction. But Ferdinand, as all his future con- 
duct proves, was from the first unworthy of the 
general applause wasted upon him. Instead of 
taking advantage of the popular feeling, and 
boldly making a stand against the encroach- 
ments of Napoleon, he servilely courted the 
good-will of Murat, then the representative of 
the French Emperor at Madrid; and endea- 
voured to obtain from him a recognition of that 
title, which the universal consent of the Spanish 
nation had conferred upon him. Ferdinand re- 
ceived the reward which was due to so much 
political guilt, as well as pusillanimity. Insult 
upon insult was heaped upon him, and one ag- 
gression after another effected upon the inde- 
pendence of Spain, till at length it was an- 
nounced that Napoleon himself was on the eve 
of his arrival at Madrid, for the purpose of ef- 
fectually arranging all the divisions which pre- 
vailed + Bow 

Of the events which followed, it is not ne- 
cessary to give any account. The whole royal 
family of Brain, aving been inveigled from 
their own capital, fell one by one into the hands 
of Buonaparte, and a drama was acted at Bay- 
onne, such as finds no parallel in history, either 
ancient or modern. Finally, the owe of 
Bourbon formally resigned its right to the 
throne of Spain and the Indies, and Joseph 
Buonaparte, ex-King of Naples, was, by the as- 
sembly of Notables convened for the purpose, 
acknowledged as sovereign in their room. 
Thus to all human appearance at least, did Na- 
poleon carry into eiest the scheme of ambition 
and treachery which he had long meditated, 
and the whole of the peninsula appeared to be 
attached to the empire, by the bonds, not of al- 
liance only, but of consanguinity. 

But though the heads of the nation had thus 
basely bartered away its independence, the na- 
tion itself was not prepared to submit to the 

oke which had been framed for its neck. At 

adrid, the endeavour to remove the last 
branch of the Royal family, accompanied as it 
was with rumours of the proceedings at Bay- 
onne, excited a tumult, which, as long as t 
zs great events is nourished, will ‘be 
remembered, not in Spain only, but throughout 
Europe. On the 2d of May, 1808, Spain may 
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be said to have risen against her oppressors; 
and that contest began, which, through the ex- 
ertions of Great Britain, and the skill of her 
chief and of his followers, ended with the over- 
throw of the universal tyrant. 

How this tumult was brought about, and 
how the spirit excited in the metropolis went 
abroad throughout the whole land, we leave to 
be discovered in the pages of Lord London- 
derry’s admirable introduction. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to say, that the Spanish 
provinces rose in arms, under the guidance of 
separate Juntas, or meetings of the most in- 
fluential of the patriots ;—that, in the arrange- 
ment of this system of government, Seville 
took the lead ;—that the rest immediately ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of a Central Junta ; 
and that they vied with one another in the cir- 
culation of animating addresses, and in their 
efforts to enrol the youth of the Peninsula 
under the standard of liberty. Immediately 
the French were attacked, threatened, and 
alarmed in all quarters. Where their armies 
sojourned, there they were absolute masters, 
but all beyond was hostile to them ; and hence, 
instead of setting himself to the agreeable task 
of adjusting the arrangements of his govern- 
ment, King Joseph found himself compelled to 
order out expeditions into all the provinces, for 
the purpose of quelling revolts, and conquering 
an enraged populace. 

It was well for the cause of Spain, that the 
first affairs in which her patriot forces engaged 
were almost all successful. A corps, which 
under Moncey advanced to reduce Valencia, 
was repulsed with heavy loss, whilst the whole 
of Dupont’s army, destined to secure Seville 
and occupy Cadiz, was compelled to surrender 
to the troops of Castanos. In like manner 
Saragoza, after sustaining the horrors of a siege 
during many months, found for herself a tem- 
porary escape from thraldom, by the retreat of 
the besieging army from before her walls. So 
great, indeed, was the alarm occasioned by the 
reverse at Baylen, that Joseph, after a resi- 
dence of a few days only in Madrid, was fain 
to abandon it; and the French troops, general- 
ly, were glad to concentrate behind the Ebro. 
Nor were affairs very differently conducted in 
Portugal. The determination to be free, which 
their neighbours had displayed, was soon taken 
up by the Portuguese, and Junot, hke Joseph, 
saw a flame suddenly lighted in his vice royal- 
ty, upon the progress and effects of which it 
was impossible to calculate. First of all, the 
Spanish garrison at Oporto mutinied ; and hav- 
ing seized General Jeuxnel, the French officer 
in command, gave him up as a prisoner to the 
civil authorities, and marched away to join 
their comrades in Gallicia. By and by the 

rovinces of Beira and Alentejo were stated to 

in revolt, and even Lisbon itself was agita- 
ted by terrible convulsions. Junot saw his 
danger, and did his utmost to avert it; partly 
by a display of mildness—by remitting a por- 
tion of the heavy poll tax, which, by his master’s 
orders, had been imposed, and by flattering and 
conciliatory proclamations—and partly by ex- 
hibiting here and there tremendous examples 


of his fury, he hoped that he might yet induce 
the Portuguese to submit quietly to their fate. 
But there was another party even now prepar- 
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ing to enter the lists against him; and long be- 
fore his efforts had been crowned with any 
semblance of success, that party appeared. 

One of the first measures adopted by the 
Spanish and Portuguese Juntas, was to des- 
patch messengers to England, for the purpose 
of imploring the assistance of that power. 
How these entreaties were met, it needs not 
that we should record. England, herself free, 
and mighty in her freedom, listened to the cry 
of men animated, as then at least they certain- 
ly were, with the love of independence, and 
made all haste to support, both with her trea- 
sures and her troops, the defenders of so holy a 
cause. Arms, ammunition, clothes, money,— 
every thing which the patriots requested, they 
obtained with a free hand; and it was an- 
nounced to them, that before long a British 
army would appear among them, to fight side 
by side with them against the common enemy. 

The latter promise was fulfilled by the sail- 
ing of an expedition under Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, early in the month of July, from the har- 
bour of Cork. As the north of Spain appeared 
to offer advantages, superior to those held out 
in other quarters, Sir Arthur was directed to 
land at Corunna, and to operate against the 
line of the enemy's communications ; and he 
himself proceeded onwards, with the design of 
arranging some plan of campaign with the lo- 
cal authorities ; but, on reaching the coast, he 
found that the fatal battle of Medino Del Rio 
Seco had been fought, and that the Spanish ar- 
inies, of late so full of boasting and confidence, 
were annihilated. Moreover, he found in the 
Junta of Gallicia, a spirit which never ceased 
to cast its baneful influence over the conduct 
of the entire war,—a jealousy of English inter- 
ference, as groundless as it was absurd, and a 
positive disinclination to permit the landing of 
a single English soldier. Sir Arthur imme- 
diately withdrew with his force to the coast of 
Portugal, and finally made good his landing on 
the shores of Mondego Bay. 

All this had been done, and the British troo 
had earned their first laurels at Roleia and Vi- 
meira, when the noble author of the volume 
now before us arrivedat the seat of war. Hav- 
ing been attached to that corps, which, under 
the command of Sir John Moore, followed Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s expedition—* I failed,” 
says he, “ unfortunately for myself, in reaching 
Vimeira till the 24th, three days after the bat- 
tle had been fought, and the campaign was, to 
all intents and purposes, at an end; for the 
heads of departments were, I perceived, all 
busily occupied in conducting a negotiation, of 
the origin and end of which the following is a 
brief account.” 

We will not extract that account, not be- 
cause it is not well given or is wanting in in- 
terest, but because the Convention of Cintra is 
an arrangement of which we should be very 
glad, were it possible, to blot out all trace from 
the records of history. We transcribe, how- 
ever, the following able and powerful extract 
from a letter received by our author at the 
time, and of which we have something more 
than presumptive evidence for saying, that his 
noble brother, then Lord Castlereagh, was the 
writer. 

“ The tumult of our joy on Wellesley's glo- 
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rious conduct and success has been cruelly dis- | our readers into the gist of the advance, which 


turbed by a communication of a supposed Con- 
rations of which instrument 


vention, the o 
would, if carried into effect, secure to the 
French advantages beyond their reach, under 
the most brilliant success; whilst their ten 
thousand men are now pressed upon by not less 
than thirty to forty thousand men, British and 
Portuguese. 

“Tn the first place, it is a recognition, in the 
face of the instrument, of Buonaparte as Em- 
peror of the French. 


“ Qdly, It provides for the safe retreat of an | 


enemy's corps, destitute of all other means of 
escape. 

“ 3dly, It gives France the entire grace of 
saving for Russia her fleet, whilst, in truth, 
she had not a remnant of power left to pro- 
tect it. 

“4thly, It makes a gratuitous sacrifice of 
the fleet of an enemy, and, in the manner of 
doing it, recognises rights of neutrality on the 
part of Portugal towards Russia, which, if they 
could have even subsisted for a moment in a 
port occupied by a French army, were destroy- 
ed, even in pretence, by the formal appoint- 
ment of Junot, as Buonaparte’s Lieutenant of 


Portugal; and entails upon us all the encum- | 


brance of watching, with a fleet, a port of our 
own, whilst we give the enemy forty-eight 
hours start of us, lest we should catch him. 

5thly, It gives France not only the imme- 
diate use of her army, which, without our ac- 
tive assistance, she could not have, but gives 
her also the plunder of Portugal, under the 
mask of private property. 

“6thly, It gives France all the grace of hav- 
ing protected those Portuguese who have be- 
trayed their sovereign, whilst it entails upon 
us the disgrace of exposing our allies to be at- 
tacked hereafter by a fleet which France has 
had the authority and means to protect. Will 
Spain or Europe believe that this was preceded 
by triumphs on our part? and will not France 
be convinced of the reverse ? 

“ 7thly, It lastly appears, in its general re- 
sult, to be a happy contrivance, by which Eng- 
land shall have made a mighty effort for no 
other purpose than making a dependant state 
the protector of one of its enemies, whilst it 
becomes itself the instrument by which the 
other shall remove an army from a position in 
which it is lost, to one in which it may recom- 
mence its operations to advantage.” 

To this document we add nothing. It exhi- 
bits at once the clearness of judgment and 
comprehensiveness of mind, which charac- 
terized the writer; and it states in few words 
all the true results of that extraordinary Con- 
vention. Happily for the credit of England, 
and thanks to the firmness of the admiral, that 
part of the prediction which had reference to 
the escape of the fleet, was not verified. 

Lord Londonderry gives a lively and gra- 
phic description of the state of the British 
camp, after hostilities finally closed, by the ra- 
tification of the Convention; and his account 
of the entrance into Lisbon, as well as of the 
release of the Spanish troops from the hulks, 
and their restoration of their arms, will be read 
with deep interest. But even all these details 


soon afterwards took place, into Spain. 

Of the generals she originally commanded 
the British army, some having been recalled, 
and others asking and obtaining leave of ab- 
sence, the command finally devolved upon 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore. Sir 
John Moore, it is well known, was then the 
idol of the soldiery, and the admiration of his 
country in general. Amiable in private life, 
active and vigilant 2s an officer, the highest 
expectations had been formed of his military 
talents, and though he had as yet appeared in 
the character a of a second in command, 
| not a doubt was entertained of his perfect fit- 
| ness to guide the movements of a great army. 
| Thus esteemed by all parties, all parties re- 
| joiced when the announcement came, that to 
him the command had been intrusted of the 
force destined to liberate Spain; and the 
promptitude with which he began his prepara- 
tions for the anticipated campaign were such 
as to satisfy all concerned, that their satisfac- 
tion was not out of place. 

We have already stated, that Lord London- 
derry commanded, during this memorable ex- 
| cursion, a hussar brigade. The brigade con- 
sisted of his own regiment, the 18th, and a re- 
giment of German cavalry; and being ap- 
| pointed to escort Sir John Hope's column, with 
| which the mass of the artillery moved, it took 

the road through Alentejo, towards the fron- 
tiers, and by Badajos, Merida, Medellin, and 
| the Escurial, towards Salamanca. We have 
| seldom read a more pleasing or lively account 
| of any journey than his lordship gives of this; 
but as we cannot attempt to abridge, we must 
content ourselves with transcribing a few pas- 
sages as samples of the whole. 

“In passing through the Alentejo,” says he, 
“ nothing occurred to ourselves particularly de- 
serving of record. We found the country, in- 
deed, in a state of miserable destitution ; fields 
unsown and hamlets burned and deserted ; 
whilst it was not without great exertion, and a 
serious waste of time, that with all the pre- 
vious arrangements which had been entered 
into, we found it practicable to procure suffi- 





| cient food either for men or horses; but we 


met with no adventures by the way, nor be- 
held any objects which had a peculiar claim 
upon ourattention. With such spectacles con- 
stantly before the eye, it was impossible not to 
indulge in a few idle surmises, as to what must 
have been the fate of the French army had it 
attempted to make good its retreat in this di- 
rection. The French are, unquestionably, a 
hardy and enduring race of men; they excel, 
moreover, in the art of discovering and bring- 
ing to account every morsel of nutritious mat- 
ter which may lie in the direction of their 
movements; but it appeared as if all their in- 
genuity, and all their patience, would have 
failed in carrying them safely through the 
Alentejo. There was literally nothing left for 
them to consume. But the difficu!ty of pro- 
curing subsistence would not have been the 
only obstacle against which they must have 
contended. The very name of a Frenchman 
was, in that part of the country, a thing to be 
abhorred ; the peasantry were all ready to fall 
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before Elvas, formidable at least in numbers, 


would have stood seriously in the way of troops | 


disheartened by defeat, and broken down with 
fatigue and hunger. How sincerely we all 
regretted, that the Convention should have in- 
terfered to prevent a consummation so devout- 
ly to be wished!” 

The brigade enters Elvas, of which, as well 


| 


| 
| 
} 


as of Fort la Lippe which commands it, an ac- | 


curate and well-drawn picture is given ; after 
which, we have the following :— 

“ Having halted at Elvas during the night, 
we marched next morning soon after dawn; 
and passing through a plain of considerable ex- 
tent, crossed the Guadiana at Badajos, the 
capital of Estremadura. This movement in- 
troduced us at once into Spain; and the con- 
trast, both in personal appearance and in man- 
ners, between the two nations, which was in- 
stantly presented to us, | shall not readily for- 
get. Generally speaking, the natives of fron- 
tier districts partake almost as much of the 
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permit it; but numberless little incidents were 
continually taking place, which served suffi- 
ciently to make us aware of the spirit which 
actuated the natives. Yet, with all this, there 
was much about the air and manner of the 
—e to deserve and command our re- 
gard. 

The Portuguese are a people that require 
rousing ; they are indolent, lazy, and generally 
helpless; we may value these our ancient allies 


| and render them useful; but it is impossible 


character of one nation as of another ; the dis- | 


tinctions between them become, as it were, 
blended, till they totally disappear. It is not so 
on the borders of Spain and Portugal. The 

easant who cultivates his little field, or tends 
his flock on the right bank of the Guadiana is, 
in all his habits and notions, a different being 
from the peasant who pursues similar occupa- 
tions on its left; the first isa genuine Portu- 
guese, the last a genuine Spaniard. 
they more alike in their amities than in their 
manners. They cordially detest one another, 
insomuch that their common wrongs and their 
common enmity to the French were not suf- 
ficient, even at this time, to eradicate the feel- 
ing. 

‘ It was not, however, by the striking diver- 
sity of private character alone which subsisted 
between them, that we were made sensible, 
as soon as we had passed the Guadiana, that a 
new nation was before us. The Spaniards re- 
ceived us with a degree of indifference to which 
we had not hitherto been accustomed. They 
were certainly not uncivil; they poured no 


Nor are | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


execrations upon us, nor did they hurt or rude- | 
ly annoy us; but they gave themselves no | 


trouble to evince to us, in any way, their satis- 
faction at our arrival. Whatever we required 
they gave us in return for our money; but as 
to enthusiasm, or a desire to anticipate our 
wants, there was not the shadow of the appear- 
ance of any thing of the kind about them. 
How different all this from the poor Portuguese, 
who never failed to rend the air with their vi- 


| 


' 


vats, and were at all times full of promises and | 


protestations, no matter how incapable they 
might be of fulfilling the one, and authentica- 
ting the other! The truth is, that the Spa- 
niard is a proud, independent, and grave per- 
sonage, possessing many excellent qualities, 
but quite conscious of their existence, and not 
unapt to overrate them. On the present oc- 
casion, too, they seemed to be more than or- 
dinarily self-important, in consequence of their 
late eckiovententa. They were quick to take 
offence, even where none was intended, and 


not indisposed to provoke or engage in broils | 


with our soldiers. Not that any serious dis- | 


J 


turbance occurred during our stay ;—the dis- | 


cipline preserved in our ranks was too good to 


highly to respect them. In the Spanish cha- 
racter, on the contrary, there is mixed up with 
a great deal of haughtiness, a sort of manly in- 
dependence of spirit, which you cannot but ad- 
mire, even though aware that it will render 
them by many degrees less amenable to your 
wishes than their neighbours.” 

As the column proceeded, the dispositions of 
the people, as well as the nature of the supplies 
furnished, were found greatly to improve; and 
at last a temporary halt was made at the village 
of Naval Camero. Whilst proceeding thither, 
various rumours had been poured in, some cal- 
culated to inspire confidence, others to take it 
away; but as little or no reliance could be 
placed on these, our author determined to seek 
for information at the fountain-head. Leaving 
his brigade, therefore, in their quarters, he 
himself proceeded onwards to the capital, and 
the following is the picture which he draws 
of the state of public feeling prevalent there. 

“ The first person whom T cod it my busi- 
ness to see was Lord William Bentinck, at 
that time officially resident in Madrid, and in 
attendance upon the supreme government. I 
found him disconcerted, in no ordinary degree, 
at the manner in which al] things were con- 
ducted. The Junta, it appeared, did nothing, 
or rather it was doing every thing which Buo- 
naparte could have desired. There was neither 
energy nor decision in the councils of the go- 
vernment—there was no money in the treasury 
—stores of every kind were wanting,—and 
anarchy and misrule seemed to prevail in every 
quarter. Morla was at this time secretary to 
the committee for the management of military 
affairs, and Morla was known to be an able, as 
he was then believed to be an honourable man ; 
but the managing committee itself was made 
up of men as ignorant as they were credulous. 
In their meetings there was abundance of cabal 
and party-spirit, but neither talent nor infor- 
mation. Such were the accounts which Lord 
William gave of the Spaniards, whilst of our 
own situation he drew no more flattering pic- 
ture. He was himself totally in the dark, and 
believed that others were equally so, touching 
the amount and situation of the French army. 
He knew only that they were rapidly advane- 
ing, and in great force ; but where they were 
now, or whither they might move hereafter, he 
was completely ignorant. So much, indeed, 
was he struck with the absence of all vigour in 
the conduct of the Spanish authorities, that he 
already appeared to regard the game as despe- 
rate. Our columns might, he conceived, effect 


their junction at Salamanca ; it was even pro- 
bable, from the accounts which had recently 
reached him, that they would; but it was by 
no means impossible that the enemy might 
succeed in throwing a strong corps in the way 

















of that junction, for there were no Spaniards up | 
in a state to oppose them.” 

We wish it were ible for us to enter, as 
they deserve, into the bold, and at the same 
time judicious reflections, offered by our au- 
thor on this occasion. Though he expresses 
himself with a delicacy and forbearance highly 
creditable to him, it is easy to discover, that his 
acquaintance with the true character of Sir 
John Moore's mind was even now tolerably ac- 
curate. Personally brave, and theoretically 
able, Sir John Moore shrank from responsibili- 
ty, asa burdew of ali others the most difficult 
to bear ; and of that which his courage was 
continually dictating, the apprehension lest dis- 
aster might follow, and the safety of the army 
be compromised, continually stood in the way 
ofthe accomplishment. Already had the dread 
of being surrounded by the whole of the French 
force then in Spain come over him; and even 
at the moment when he was directing his dif- 
ferent columns to unite, it seemed as if a re- 
treat—not an advance, were the subject of his 
calculations. God forbid, that we should give 
utterance to one harsh observation respecting 
Sir John Moore. The country never produced 
a better man, or a braver soldier; but the na- 
tural delicacy of his feelings rendered him quite 
incompetent to fill a situation, which requires, 
not perhaps so much tulents of the highest 
order, as sound sense, and an inflexible moral 
courage. In the latter our gallant country- 
man was deficient; and hence the continual 
vacillation in his plans previous to the com- 
mencement of the campaign, and the rapidity 
and precipitation of his retreat at its close. 

After detailing some of the principal events 
which occurred previous to the arrival of Sir 
John Hope's corps at head-quarters, Lord Lon- 
donderry gives an aceount of a visit paid by 
himself to the commander-in-chief. This we 
shall transcribe, because it appears to us to set 
the question, as to Sir John Moore's fitness or 
unfitness to command a great army, at rest for 
ever. 

“ Having waited upon the General, and the 
compliments usual on such occasions having 
passed, our conversation naturally took the 
turn, into which the present situation of affairs 
and the position of the army were calculated to 
guide it. It was then that Sir John explicitly 
stated to me, that he had come to a final deter- | 
mination toretreat. He had called the general | 
officers together, he added, for the purpose of | 
acquainting them with his decisions, as well as 
with the reasons which led to it; but he had 
neither requested their opinions, nor demanded | 
their judgment. He next entered at great 
length into the motives which swayed him, rea- | 
soning in conversation, as he reasoned in his 
letters, with a decided leaning to the gloomy 
side of the picture. He spoke warmly in con- 
demnation of the Spanish government, and of | 
the nation generally, and enlarged upon the 
absence of all right understanding among the 
generals, as well as upon the absurdity of their 
military movements, which had subjected them 
all to beaten in detail. He expressed his 
sincere regret, that they had not marched, as 
they ought to have done, when he first began 
to enter the country, so as to unite themselves 
with him; and declared, that with a force as | 
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yet uncollected, and having nothing but the re- 
mains of defeated corps on his flanks, a choice 
of evils alone remained for him. The determi- 
nation to which he had at last come, was not 
formed without extreme pain to himself; but 
the duty of preserving his army, situated as it 
now was, presented to his mind a consideration 
paramount to every other, and he was there- 
fore resolved to retreat. 

“ Though I could not but deeply feel at such 
a declaration, | deemed it my respectful duty 
to say little in reply, farther than by expressing 
my regret, that so strong a necessity for the 
measure should exist, and my apprehension of 
its consequences to the cause. The slightest 
indication of a retrograde movement, exhibited 
at such a moment, would, I feared, produce fa- 
tal effects; for Spain would fall, one 
would fall, and Europe be once more at the feet 
of the enemy. Then what would become of 
Madrid, whose inhabitants were enduring the 
severest privations, chiefly with the hope of re- 
ceiving aid from us;—and of Castanos, and 
Palafox, and Blake, all of whom, on the same 
explicit understanding, were labouring to re- 
assemble their scattered troops? No doubt, I 
added, the General's information was more 
likely to be correct than mine; but I dreaded 
the on disappointment which his proposed 
step me occasion to the people of England, 
whose very hearts seemed set upon the success 
of his undertaking ; and whose mortification at 
his failure would be bitter, in proportion to the 
degree of hope with which they saw him em- 
bark upon it. I then retired, with the painful 
conviction on my mind, that the army would 
begin its backward journey in the course of a 
day or two at the farthest. 

“ The feelings of regret under which I la- 
boured, were not, I soon found, confined to my 
own breast: they were shared by many in the 
army. Even the General's personal staff sought 
not to conceal their chagrin at the adoption of 
a system which seemed so unsatisfactory. 
General Hope having by this time joined, there 
were in Salamanca, and in the neighbourhood, 
full twenty thousand British troops, in a state, 
both from their equipment and discipline, to 
oppose almost any French force of almost dou- 
ble their number. General Baird, with a 
strong reinforcement, particularly in cavalry, 
was at Astorga; nor were there any impedi- 
ments whatever in his way, which should hin- 
der him from arriving within six days at the 
farthest. But if it should be deemed unsafe to 
wait so long here, why not move towards him, 
and concentrate the divisions behind the Douro, 
from whence offensive operations might be un- 
dertaken? Any thing, in short, was pronounced 
preferable to a retreat, which, independently of 
the disgrace which it would bring upon the 
British army, must expose Madrid to Sauer 
tion, and cause the certain annihilation of Cas- 
tanos’ and Palafox's armies” 

“ Notwithstanding these murmurs, of which 
he was not left in ignorance, General Moore 
exhibited no signs of any alteration in his pre- 
vious resolutions. On the contrary, Lord 
Paget, who had been previously commanded to 
close up from Asterga, with the whole of the 
cavalry, received orders not to march, and it 
was given out that the retrograde movement 
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would commence on the day after the morrow. 
One cavalry regiment only was summoned, but 
it was called in for the avowed purpose of 
strengthening the hussar brigade, and enabling 
it to cover more effectually the retreat of the 
column. Thus, on the night of the Sth, the 
troops retired to rest in the unshaken belief, 
that the proud hopes with which they had en- 
tered this country, were all doomed to suffer 
overthrow. 

“ Having remained during the night in Sala- 
manca, I departed on the following morning to 
the out-posts, which had been drawn in, and 
now occupied stations in the immediate front 
of the city. I had not resumed my ordinary 
routine of duty many hours, when, to my inex- 
pressible satisfaction, intelligence was commu- 
nicated to me, that the General had altered his 
plans. Sir David Baird, who had actually be- 
gun his retrograde movement from Astorga, 
was ordered to retrace his steps; and an ad- 
vance, instead of a retreat, was understood to 
be in contemplation.” 

Now, without pausing to inquire why Sir 
John Moore thus frequently and speedily 
changed his plans, we are mistaken if all our 
military readers, at least, will not agree with 
us in opinion, that this plain narrative of facts 
carries with it evidence enough, that Sir John 
Moore did not possess the kind of talent re- 

uired in the general-in-chief of an army. 
ho ever heard of the Duke of Wellington, or 
Napoleon, or Frederick, or Charles the XIIth, 
calling his generals together, in order to ex- 
lain to them the nature of the plans which he 
ad adopted, or the motives which swayed him 
in their adoption? This single circumstance, 
even were there no others to support it, were 
of itself sufficient to satisfy us, that Sir John 
Moore had no confidence in himself: and hence, 
that although he professed no inclination to 
transfer the responsibility, under which he 
groaned, to others, he would have been heartily 
leased had these others, by concurring with 
fim in opinion, at least taken a portion of it 
from his shoulders. But when, instead of ap- 
proving his determination, they one and all dis- 
sented from it,—how did he act? Why, he de- 
layed for a couple of days, and then, without 
any fresh causes of confidence coming in his 
way, he changes his mind, and determines to 
advance, It is not wonderful, that a man who 
acted thus, should have fled, instead of retiring 
before a superior force, as soon as it threatened 
him. 

Our limits will not permit us to offer any de- 
tail, however genera], of the arrangements and 
operations which followed. Few of our readers 
can have forgotten, that the British army, af- 
ter communicating with Romana, made a push 
at Soult on the Carrion ; and that whilst mov- 
ing thither, an opportunity was afforded, as 
tvell to the noble author of this narrative, as 
to Lord Paget, of displaying their own address 
as cavalry officers, and the valour of the troops 
which they commanded. But just at the mo- 
ment when all things were ready for the grand 
denouement,—when the troops, with minds 
wound up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
were waiting for the hour appointed for the at- 
tack, intelligence came in, which induced Sir 
John Moore once more to waver in his deter- 





minations, and led, within a few hours, to the 
commencement of that retreat, than-which a 
British army, at least, has never witnessed any 
so severe, or latterly, we must believe, so little 
called for. The general having ascertained, 
that Napoleon in person, supported by three 
distinct corps d’armée, was advancing to sur- 
round him, suspended his meditated movement 
against Soult; and the army, instead of fight- 
ing, found itself, on the morrow, retiring in 
two columns, in the direction of the mountains 
of Gallicia. 

We consider Lord Londonderry's narrative 
of this retreat to be one of the most vivid and 
interesting. military stories which we have ever 
read. It is told with a degree of modesty 
highly honourable to the writer ; and it brings 
before us scenes and rencounters, with a de- 
gree of power, such as few authors besides 
would have been able to exhibit. Every skir- 
mish is described with a fidelity which would 
almost tempt the reader to believe that he had 
been himself an eye-witness of it,—whilst to 
the sketches of natural scenery, as well as of 
the sufferings of those who beheld it under cir- 
cumstances so appalling, no praise of ours 
would do adequate justice. Let the reader 
judge for himself, after he has read the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“The road from Astorga to Villa Franca 
leads through the villages of Torre, Bonevedre, 
Pinferrade, and over a country as much diver- 
sified, and as striking, as will be seen, perhaps, 
in any part of Europe. The first four or five 
leagues carry the traveller up one continual as- 
cent, and along the face of a hill, steep, bare, 
and open; on gaining the summit of which, he 
arrives at the entrance of some tremendous 
passes, such as a thousand resolute men might 
easily maintain against ten times their num- 
ber. These extend as far as the village of 
Torre, a distance of nearly three leagues; af- 
ter which the landscape becomes as magnificent 
as the intermingling of hill and valley, rock 
and mountain, wood and pasture, can render it. 
We of course beheld it under all the disadvan- 
tages of a season remarkably inclement, when 
the ridves were covered with deep snow, and 
the fields and woods little better than mere 
heaps of mud; yet even thus it was impossible 
to pass it by without feelings of the’ liveliest 
admiration, and a strong regret that it had not 
been our fortune to wander here when the fo- 
rests were in full leaf, and the green hills in 
their glory. But it was not from its temporary 
bleakness alone that a scene like that around 
us stirred such a strange commingling of plea- 
surable and painful sensations. The condition 
of the army was at this time a most melancho- 
ly one; the rain came down upon us in tor- 
rents; men and horses were foundering at 
every step; the former fairly worn out through 
fatigue and want of nutriment, the latter sink- 
ing under their loads, and dying upon the spot. 
Nor was it only among the baggage animals 
that an absolate inability to proceed farther be- 
gon to show itself; the shoes of the cavalry 
orses dropped off, and the horses themselves 
soon became useless. It was a sad spectacle 
to see these fine creatures urged and goaded 
on till their strength failed them, and then shot 
to death by their riders, in order to prevent 
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them from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Then again 
which had hitherto kept up, fell one by one to 


the rear ; the ammunition was immediately de- | 


stroyed, and the waggons abandoned. Thus 
were misfortunes accumulating upon us as we 
proceeded ; and it appeared extremely impro- 
bable, should our present system of forced 
marches be persisted in, that one half of the 
army would ever reach the coast.” 

During the whole of this disastrous retreat, 
—a retreat which never ought to have been 
continued beyond “the pass of Torre,—the 
British cavalry took every opportunity of ex- 
changing blows with the enemy, and on all oc- 
casions overthrew them. So decisive, indeed, 


was our superiority in this over the French, | 


that Captain Jones of the 18th, did not hesi- 


tate, with only thirty dragoons, to attack one | 


hundred of the enemy's hussars; and he put 
them to the rout, killing twenty, and making 
thirty prisoners. But we must close our analy- 
sis of this melancholy campaign, after we have 
indulged in one more extract. 

“ The country became from this point (Villa 
Franca) such as to render cavalry of no avail. 
It was universally steep, rocky, precipitous, 
and covered with wood; and in the few spots 
where it was otherwise, too much enclosed 
with vineyards and mulberry plantations, to 
allow even a squadron of horse to form up or 
act. The cavalry were accordingly sent on at 
once to Lugo, whither the infantry and artille- 
ry followed, as fast as extreme exhaustion, and 
the nature of the road by which they travelled, 
would allow. But they followed both painful- 


ly and slowly; for though as many as forty | 
miles were performed in one march, that | 


march comprehended not the day only, but the 
night also. This was more than men, reduced 
to the low ebb to which our soldiers had fallen, 
could endure. They dropped down by whole 
sections on the way-side, and died, some with 
curses, others with the voice of prayer, in their 
mouths. It was dreadful likewise to know 
that not men only, but women and children, 
were subjected to this miserable fate. By 
some strange neglect, or by the indulgence of 
a mistaken humanity, Sir John Moore's army 
had carried along with it more than the too 
large proportion of women allotted, by the 
rules of our service, to armies in the field; and 
these poor wretches were now heightening the 
horrors of passing events, by a display of suf- 
fering even more acute than that endured by 
their husbands. Some were taken in labour 
on the road; and in the open air, amid show- 
ers of sleet and snow, gave birth to infants, 
which, with their mothers, perished as soon as 
they had seen the light. Others, carrying, 
perhaps, each of them two children on their 
backs, would toil on, and when they came to 
look to the condition of their precious burdens, 
they would find one or both frozen to death. 
Then the depth of moral degradation to which 
they sank ;—their oaths and cries, uttered un- 
der the influence of intoxication, were hardly 
less appalling than the groans which burst 
from them, as all hope of aid abandoned them, 
and they sat down to die. | am well aware 
that the horrors of this retreat have been again 
and again described in terms calculated to 
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| freeze the blood of such as read them; but I 

have no hesitation in saying, that the most har- 
rowing accounts which have yet been laid be- 
fore the public, fall short of the reality.” 

With this we gladly close our account of Sir 
John Moore’s retreat. The empty triumph of 
Corunna, clouded as it was by the death of the 
gallant Moore, supplied the country with but 
meagre sources of consolation for the loss of so 
| many brave men, sacrificed in the previous 
| movements ; and the state of utter disorganiza- 

tion in which the remnants of the army re- 
| turned, gave proof, that some mighty error or 
another had been committed, either in thrast- 
ing it rashly into a field unprepared for it, or 
in the guidance of it after it had taken its 
ground on that field. 

Undismayed by the unfortunate issues of 
their first essay, the government of Great Bri- 
tain came to the wise determination of again 
making a bold effort to deliver the Peninsula 
from the sovereignty of France, and to fight 
its enemies upon the only stage which then 
Jay open to it. In pursuance of this wise and 
patriotic resolution, a second expedition was 
fitted out, and a second army, of which, says 
our author, “the chief command was, by an 
extraordinary exertion of the war-minister of 
the day, intrusted to Sir Arthur Wellesley,” 
sailed for Portugal. To the staff of that army, 
Lord Londonderry, then Major General, the 
Hon. Charles Stuart, was attached, in the ca- 
| pacity of Adjutant General ; and it would ap- 

pear that he todk his passage in the same ves- 
sel which conveyed the commander of the 
forces. After encountering a severe gale, in 
which the ship, with all on board. narrowly es- 
caped destruction, the party landed in Lisbon 
on the 22d of April, 1809, They were received 
with an enthusiasin which bespoke the bound- 
less confidence entertained by the Portuguese 
people in the ability and energy of the general ; 
and the feeling of satisfaction evinced in the 
capital, was fully shared throughout all ranks 
in the army. At this moment, be it remarked, 
Portugal was not only threatened, but was ac- 
tually suffering, at least in some of her provin- 
ces, the misery of a fresh invasion. Soult, 
at the head of one army, after defeating Ro- 
mana and Silviera, had entered Oporto, and 
was expected daily to advance upon Lisbon; 
whilst Victor, having pursued Cuesta from one 
end of Spanish Estremadura to another, was 
menacing the Alentejo from the vicinity of Me- 
delin. But Sir Arthur Wellesley was no soon- 
er known to have arrived, than all apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the capital disappeared. 
The troops, English and Portuguese, which 
had hitherto remained inactive, and looking 
rather to the speediest means of escape than 

to battles and victories, were ordered to as- 

semble at Coimbra; and thither, after having 

spent only a very few days amid the festivities 

and gaieties of Lisbon, the Gefiéral, with his 

staff, repaired. Here a grand review of the al- 

lied forces took place; and here the plan of a 

campaign—which for boldness of undertaking, 

and activity and enterprise in the execution 

has rarely been equalled—was arranged. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley having determined to 
attack Soult in person with the main body of 





his army, detached General Mackenzie at the 
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head of a separate corps, to cover Lisbon 
against the attempts of Victor, b guarding the 
bridges over the Tagus. At the head of the 
remainder, amounting in all to something less 
than sixteen thousand men, he began his march 
to the Douro; and after a variety of skirmishes 
and encounters, all of which are described with 
the liveliness and accuracy of an eye-witness, 
he arrived in the vicinity of the river. But 
here serious difficulties met him. The enemy, 
having withdrawn all their posts to the right 
bank, had broken down the bridge, and re- 
moved every boat, barge, and other craft, out 
of reach of the British general; and, covered 
by the Douro, here both deep and wide, seem- 
ed to set all the attempts of the assailants at 
defiance. In this extremity, 

“ Colonel Waters, of the Portuguese service, 
by whom the destruction of the bridge had 
been reported, was ordered to gallop forward, 
and to secure the means of transport at any 
risk. That intelligent officer instantly pro- 
ceeded to the river’s bank, at a spot where it 
forms a curve, opposite to the Convento da 
Cerra, and where, at the distance of a mile and 
a half from Oporto, its course is concealed by 
a thick wood. He found here a small boat hid 
among the bushes; and standing near it were 
the prior of the convent, and three or four pea- 
sants. The latter, partly at his entreaty, and 
partly by the exhortations of the prior, were 
persuaded to leap with him into the little skiff, 
and they made directly to the opposite bank, 
where there lay among the mud four large 
barges, of which they made themselves mas- 
ters. The deed was a daring one, because pa- 
trols of the enemy passed to and fro continual- 
ly; but it was productive of the very best re- 
sults. They returned with their prizes unob- 
served, into which General Paget, with three 
companies of the Buffs, instantly threw them- 
selves, and crossing the river without a mo- 
ment’s delay, took possession of some houses 
on the opposite bank, before the enemy were at 
all aware of their intentions. They had not, 
however, taken their ground many minutes, 
when the French, awakening, as it were, from 
a trance, advanced to dislodge them. A severe 
action now ensued, in which our troops reso- 
lutely maintained themselves, in spite of odds 
the most overwhelming ; nor was the slightest 
impression made upon them, till fresh compa- 
nies arrived to their support, and all chance of 
a defeat had been averted.’ 

This daring advance of General Paget's par- 
ty was ably followed up by the rest of the army, 
to whom, as soon as they saw that the opposite 
bank was gained, the fishermen of Oporto 
brought over boats in great numbers. The 
consequence was, that Soult, who considered 
himself perfectly secure, was roused from his 
dreams of relaxation, by the alarming intelli- 
gence that English columns were approaching 
the city in all directions; and he found barely 
time enough to fly with his infantry and caval- 
ry, before they actually entered. As we write 
from the best of all testimony, that of an eye- 
witness, (though we find no hint of the kind in 
Lord Londonderry’s book,) we must take the 
liberty to add, that had all the officers in com- 
mand of columns been as forward as General 
Paget, scarce a man of the French army would 














have escaped. But, unfortunately, this was 
not the case; and hence an affair, which at one 
moment gave every promise of securing the 
most striking advantages ever obtained since 
the commencement of the war, proved in the 
issue to be nothing more than a common vic- 
tory. 

Soult fled first upon the road to Chaves; but 
finding that Marshal! Beresford was beforehand 
with him there, he ultimately directed his steps 
towards the rugged pass of the Sierra de Mon- 
talegre ;—destroying, in his march, every arti- 
cle of baggage, except the knapsacks which the 
soldiers carried on their backs, and the ammu- 
nition in their cartouch-boxes,—and sacrificing, 
without scruple, artillery, tumbrils, stores, and 
even clothing, he was enabled to pursue tracks 
otherwise impervious, and to proceed with a 
velocity which no army, not equally disorgan- 
ized, could attempt to imitate ; and hence, af- 
ter a hot pursuit of several days, during which 
the enemy's losses in men were enormous, the 
British general ceased to hang upon their rear. 
The description given by Lord Londonderry of 
the sufferings of the French in this retreat, is 
quite appalling ; yet we firmly believe that it 
is not overdrawn, and we only regret that our 
limits will not allow of our attempting to ex- 
tract it. 

As soon as he discovered that Soult must es- 
cape him, Sir Arthur Wellesley lost no time 
in counter-marching his columns, and directing 
them to the opposite side of Portugal, for the 
purpose of attacking Victor. That general had 
defeated Cuesta in a great battle not far from 
Medelin; but so severely had his own troops 
been crippled in the action, that he had not 
been able to take advantage of his success, or 
follow up his beaten adversary. The conse- 
quence was, that Cuesta speedily recruited his 
army, and was now again sufficiently numer- 
ous, if not to engage, at all events to alarm and 
make head against the force which had so late- 
ly overthrown him. It was Sir Arthur's inten- 
tion to form, if possible, a junction with the 
Spanish commander, and to make a combined 
attack upon Victor, before he should be able to 
receive reinforcements, or to make good his re- 
treat towards the interior. 

With this view the British army moved to- 
wards the Tagus; but it very soon appeared, 
that all idea of cordial co-operation with Cues- 
ta was perfectly idle. Proud, bigotedly at- 
tached to his own opinions, and possessing no 
single quality required in a general, with the 
exception of personal courage, the Spaniard 
would not listen to the proposals which Sir Ar 
thur made to him through his emissaries, and 
stood out stiffly for a plan of his own, as vision- 
ary as the turn of the man’s mind was likely to 
produce. At last Sir Arthur determined to vi- 
sit him in person ; and the following is our au- 
thor’s description of that excursion and of its 
results :— 

“As soon as the official business of the 
morning was discharged, and things put ina 
proper train, we set out from Plasencia, on the 
day above named, for Cuesta’s head-quarters ; 
and were met, at a flying bridge, of whieh | 
have already spoken as thrown across the Zei- 
tar, by a squadron of Spanish hussars. The 
hussars, who belonged to the regiment of Vills 
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Viciosa, were, upon the whole, well mounted 
and equipped; indeed, we were not long in 
discovering that they had been selected to do 
the duty of an escort to us, simply because 
their appearance was superior to that of any 
other corps in the Spanish army. Unfortu- 


nately, however, in conducting us towards the | 
bridge of boats upon the Tagus, our guides lost | 


their way, and darkness had in consequence 
set in before we began to approach the camp. 
This was the more to be regretted, as Cuesta 


had drawn out his whole force for Sir Arthur | 
Wellesley’s inspection. The troops had been | 
under arms during four hours, in momentary | 


expectation of our arrival, whilst the poor old 
man himself, though still lame from the effects 
of his bruises at Medelin, sat on horseback at 


their head during the greater part of that time. | 
“Our arrival in the camp was announced by | 


a general discharge of artillery, upon which an 
immense number of torches were made to 
blaze up, and we passed the entire Spanish line 
in review by their light. The effect produced 
by these arrangements was one of no ordinary 
character. As the torches were held aloft, at 
moderate intervals from one another, they 
threw a red and wavering light over the whole 
scene, permitting at the same time, its minu- 
ter parts to be here and there cast into shade, 
whilst the grim and swarthy visages of the sol- 
diers, their bright arms and dark uniforms, ap- 
peared peculiarly picturesque as often as the 
flashes fil upon them. Then there was the 


frequent roar of cannon, the shouldering of 


firelocks, mingled with the brief word of com- 
mand, as we passed from battalion to battalion ; 
—all these served to interest the sense of hear- 
ing, to the full as much as the spectacle at- 
tracted the sense of sight. Nor was old Cues- 
ta himself an object to be passed by without 
notice, even at such a moment and under such 
circumstances as these. The old man pre- 
ceded us,—not so much sitting on his horse, as 
held upon it by two pages, at the imminent 
hazard of being overthrown when a cannon 
was discharged, or a torch flared out with pe- 
culiar brightness ; indeed, his physical debili- 
ty was so remarkable, as clearly to mark his to- 
tal unfitness for the situation which he then 
held. As to his mental powers, he gave us lit- 


tle cae of judging,—inasmuch as he | 


os uttered five words, during the continu- 
ance of our visit; but his corporeal infirmities 
alone were at absolute variance with all a gene- 
ral’s duties, and showed, that he was now fit 
only for the retirement of private life. 

“Tn this manner we passed about 6000 ca- 
valry, drawn up in rank entire, and not less 
than twenty battalions of infantry, each con- 
sisting of perhaps from seven to eight hundred 
men. These formed but one portion of the 
army, the rest being either at the bridge of Ar- 
gobeser, or in position along the Tagus ; and 
they were all, with a few exceptions, remarka- 
bly fine men. Some indeed were extremely 
young,—too young for service—particularly 
among the recruits which had lately joined; 
but take them for all in all, it ona not be 
easy to point out a better-made, stouter, or 
more hardy-looking body of soldiers, in the ser- 
vice of any nation in Europe. Of their ap- 
pointments it is not possible to speak in the 
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same terms of commendation. There were, 
indeed, some battalions, whose arms, accoutre- 
ments, and even clothes, might be pronounced 
exceedingly respectable ; but in general the 
were very deficient, particularly in shoes. It 
was easy to perceive, likewise, from the atti- 
tudes in which they stood, as well as from the 
manner in which they held their arms, that lit- 
tle or no discipline prevailed among them; and 
hence, that in general they could not be re- 
garded in any other light, than as raw levies. 
Some corps there doubtless were, such as the 
Irish brigades, a battalion or two of marines 
from Cadiz, and the remnants of their grena- 
dier battalions, which deserved a higher milita- 
ry character; but speaking of them in the ag- 
gregate, they were little better than bold pea- 
sants, armed indeed like soldiers, but complete- 
ly unacquainted with a soldier's duty. This 
remark applied fully as much to the cavalry as 
to the infantry. The horses were many of 
them good, but their riders manifestly knew 
nothing of movement or discipline ; and they 
were, as well on this account, as on the score 
of a miserable equipment, quite unfit for gene- 
ral service. The artillery, again, was numer- 
ous, but totally unlike, both in order and ar- 
rangement, to that of other armies; and the 
generals appeared to have been selected ac- 
cording to one rule alone, namely, that of se- 
niority. They were almost all old men; and 
except O’Donoghoe and Largas, evidently in- 
capable of bearing the fatigues or surmounting 
the difficulties of one hard campaign. It was 
not so with the colonels and commanders of 
battalions, who appeared to be almost all young 
and active, and of whom we had every reason 
to believe, that many were rapidly learning to 
become skilful officers. 

“ The place at which we paid this visit and 
witnessed these events was called Casa del 
Puertos ; there the head-quarters of the Spanish 
army were established in a wretched hovel. 
We alighted here after the review had ended, 
and as soon as we entered, Cuesta, who seem- 
ed quite overpowered by fatigue, retired to 
rest; but he returned again at 11 o'clock to 
supper; and sat with us till past midnight. 
He sat, however, as he always did under simi- 
lar circumstances, in profound silence, neither 
seeking to take a share in the conversation 
which went on, nor, apparently at least, paying 
the slightest attention to it. I was muc 
struck by this singularity of manner, and in- 
quired of those around me whether it were as 
sumed ; but they all represented it as being 
perfectly natural, and gave rather a curious 
account of the aged chief. Every thing, it a 
peared, went on throughout the army, rather in 
his name than by his immediate orders; for he 
governed his followers wholly by a system of 
silence and terror, of which all stood wonder- 
fully in awe. Cuesta was a person of no talent 
whatever, but he was a brave, upright, and 
honourable man ; full of prejudices, obstinate 
to a great degree, but abhorring the French 
with the hatred of personal rancour. On the 
latter account, and because they knew that he 
would never willingly betray them, the Spa- 
niards reposed unbounded confidence in Cuesta ; 
and they did so the more readily, that he never 
failed to hang or otherwise put to death every 
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traitor that fell into his hands. Cuesta never 
gained a victory, yet he was constantly eager 
to fight; and when the battle began, he was 
always to be found in the post of greatest dan- 
ger. That, however, was a matter of very lit- | 

moment; for he gave no orders, except to | 


push on; and as to arrangement, or the mode 
of executing maneuvres, they were things 

vite unknown in his army. It was said that 

rigadier-General Jeustie, Cuesta’s military 
secretary, wasa man of talent. Him, however, 
we did not see ; but O’Donoghoe struck me as 
being clever and sensible, thougl, like other 
favourites, who act for their principal, an in- 
triguer and a politician. Respecting the rest 
of the generals it was impossible to form any 
opinion, as Cuesta seemed particularly unwil- 
ling that they should hold any serious conver- 
sation with us. It is true that he presented 
them one by one, to Sir Arthur Wellesley—the 
ceremony taking place after breakfast on the 
2Ist, but no words were exchanged on the oc- 
easion, and each withdrew after he had made 
his bow. 

“ This ceremony having been gone through, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta withdrew, at 
the request of the former, to an inner apart- 
ment, where they held a conference which last- 
ed four hours. What passed on the occasion | 
know not, as I did not happen to be present ; 
but I heard that O’Donoghoe, who assisted his 
genemel, was the chief speaker; and that 

‘uesta was, as usual, almost wholly silent. 
When it came to a close, dinner was an- 
nounced, and we sat down, about three o'clock, 
to about forty dishes, the principal ingredients 
in which were garlic and onions. Our meal 
did not occupy us long, and on Cuesta retiring, 
as was his custom, to enjoy his siesta, we 
mounted our horses and rode into the camp. 
By this means we were enabled to see more of 
the regiments separately, than we had seen 
during the torch-light review. We saw, how- 
ever, nothing which in any degree served to 
raise our opinion of the general efficiency of 
our allies; and we returned to our host at a 
late hour, more than ever impressed with the 
persuasion, that if the deliverance of the Pen- 
insula was to be effected at all, it must be 
done, not by the Spaniards, but by ourselves. 

“ At an early hour next morning, we took 
leave of Cuesta, and set out on our return to 
Plasencia. The old Spaniard brightened up 
as we bid him farewell, and embracing us after 
the manner of his country, repeated over and 
over again, that he was fully satisfied with the 
result of the communication with which Sir 
Arthur had honoured him. How far this feel- 
ing of satisfaction was mutual,I take it not 
upon me to determine; but that the journey 
had not been performed absolutely in vain, the 
orders which were issued, immediately on our 
arrival at head-quarters, for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to march at a moment's 
notice, sufficiently attested.” 

The results of that movement were, as our 
readers doubtless recollect, rendered absolutely 
mugatory, by a fresh display of obstinacy, and 
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something like ill-timed jealousy, on the part 


of the Spanish commander. An opportunity 
of attacking Victor, such as even the most san- | 
quistauele 


have hardly anticipated, presented | 
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itself; and of this Sir Arthur did his best to 
take advantage; but Cuesta, for some reason 
or other best known to himself, refused to 
move. The consequence was, that Victor es- 
caped ; and having been strongly reinforced by 
the corps of Sebastiani, Joseph, and Jourdan, 


| he returned to fight the battle of Talavera. 
| The battle ended, it is true, gloriously for the 


British army. The enemy were every where 
foiled and driven back with loss; but no fa- 
vourable events arose out of it. On the con- 


| trary, Sir Arthur, threatened on all hands, by 
| fresh enemies, and betrayed, not through evil 


design perhaps, but certainly through ground- 
less terror on the part of the Spaniards, was 
compelled to retire with precipitation behind 
the Tagus, leaving a large proportion of his 
wounded to the mercy of the very men whom, 
a few days previously, he had defeated in a 
general action. 

Lord Londonderry gives an interesting ac- 
count of the privations and sufferings which 
our army underwent, whilst eantoned first in 
the cuuntry round Saraicijo, and afterwards in 
the unhealthy region of the Guadiana. From 
the Spaniards our people received no aid what- 
ever, and even the ordinary means of transport 
for their stores and ammunition were withheld. 
Yet were the Spanish generals urgent for a 
forward movement, at a moment when they 
must have known that such movement, had it 
been practicable, would have been fatal to the 
troops which made it. Fortunately, however, 
the army was commanded by one who knew 
both when to advance and when to remain sta- 
tionary, and whose natural firmness enabled 
him to set its true value both upon the ap- 
plauses and reproaches of others. Sir Arthur 
steadily adhered to his own plan, and by doing 
so he saved the only force upon which the Pe- 
ninsula could then reckon for its ultunate de- 
liverance. 

In the meanwhile, the French, having eyery 
where overcome the opposition of the Spa- 
niards, were preparing to make another grand 
effort for the subjugation of Fortage . Early 
in the spring of 1510, upwards of 70,000 men 
showed themselves on the frontiers of Beira; 
and it was soon known that Massena, account- 
ed one of the most skilful of the Marshals of 
France, would appear at their head. Lord 
Wellington (for he had now been raised to the 
peerage) made immediate preparations to meet 
the threatened danger. Leaving General Hill 
with a small corps to watch the movements of 
Mortier in the south, he himself broke up from 
his cantonments, and proceeded by quick 
marches to occupy a position on the Coa. 
Here, with no more than 27,000 British and 
20,000 untried Portuguese troops, he prepared 
to make a stand for the defence of Portugal ; 
and here, before many months elapsed, the ex- 
cellence of his arrangements was put to the 
test. 

After many delays, which Lord Wellington 
failed not to improve to the utmost, Massena 
opened the campaign, by sitting down in force 
before Ciudad Rodrigo. The fortress, though 
garrisoned only by Spaniards, made a gallant 
and protracted defence; so that the sammer 
was far advanced before the enemy were ins 
condition to cross the Agueda ; and even then 
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st was anticipated that their farther progress 
would be materially retarded by the works at 
Almeida. But an unfortunate accident having 
compelled the governor to capitulate within 
a few days after his investment, all hope of ar- 
resti e invaders on the frontier evaporated. 
Lord Wellington, accordingly, began that re- 
treat to the lines of Torres Vedras, which will 
long continue memorable among military ope- 
rations, sweeping before him as he went, all 
the enttle, corn, and even inhabitants of the 
province, and leaving nothing upon which the 
enemy could subsist. We have already so far 
exceeded our limits, that we cannot spare room 
for any description, either of the retreat, of the 
battle of Busaco which enlivened it, or of the 
lines themselves. For all these we refer the 
reader to the work itself; but the following re- 
marks of our author, accompanied as they are 
by an extract of a letter written at the mo- 
ment by the “‘ Great Captain,” we consider as 
too curious to be passed by. In tone and cha- 
racter, the letter contrasts strikingly with the 
language of Sir John Moore, uttered when in 
circumstances certainly not more alarming. 

Lord Londonderry is taking a brief and judi- 
cious review of the prospects of the army at 
corresponding periods in the years 1810, and 
Isii. At the former he says, 

“[t is not, perhaps, going too far to affirm, 
that few men, situated as Lord Wellington 
then was, would have regarded his case as 
otherwise than desperate. He was opposed, 
with less than fifty thousand effectives, to the 
undivided strength of the French Emperor ; 
for there was no diversion going on in the 
north of Europe, nor any prospect of such di- 
version being speedily effected. It is true, 
that the lines were in his rear, fortified as 
carefully and skilfully as time and circum- 
stances would allow, and that his retreat thither 
could never be prevented. But, formidable as 
the lines were, no one ventured to pronounce 
them impregnable, especially if assailed by the 
whole of the French troops then in the Pe- 
ninsula. The truth, indeed, is, that among the 
heads of departments, and throughout the 
army at large, there were at this time few who 
did not look forward, with something like anx- 
iety, to a speedy re-embarkation. Portugal 
has no gates, it was said, by closing which, 
thirty thousand British soldiers can pretend to 
shut out the French army; and to talk of de- 
fending it, now that Spain has been subdued, 
is as idle as it would be to talk of defending the 
solitary province of Gallicia, Andalusia, or Ar- 
ragon. Embark we must before long; and 
happy shall we be if our embarkation be not 
impeded or prevented. Such, however, were 
not the sentiments of our chief; and it must 
be so interesting to posterity to record what 
passed in his mind at the period I allude to, 
that I hesitate not to give his opinions in near- 
ly his own words, as communicated to myself. 

“¢ There is no doubt, that the task which I 
have undertaken is Herculean, particular! 
now that the Spanish armies are all annihilated, 
and that there is ing in the shape of an 
army in the field but ourselves. I think [ am, 
however, in such a situation, that J can retire 
and embark when I please ; and if that be the 
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and the more honourable to the country. Whe- 
ther I shall be able to hold my ground at last, 
must of course depend upon the numbers and 
the means by which I shall be attacked ; and 
adverting to the difficulties of subsistence, even 
for small numbers, in this country, I hope that 
I shall not be attacked by more than I shall be 
able to manage. The necessity ef keeping my 
rear open to the Tagus, is a difficulty ; and I 
should be able to effect my object with greater 
ease, if I was not under the necessity of effect- 
ing every thing not only without loss, but with- 
out risk, or even the appearance of risk, in order 
to please the good people of England.’” 

he remainder of the narrative is descriptive 
of the retreat of Massena from before the lines ; 
of the first siege of Badajos, of the battle of 
Albuera, and the movements ——= upon 
it; of the retrogression of Lord Wellington's 
army upon Campo Major: of its sudden march 
from thence to the Agueda; the brilliant affair 
at Fuentes de Honore; and of the various 
events which befel, as well in the field as in 
cantonments, during the winter of 1811. Fi- 
nally we have a most exact and graphic deli- 
neation of the investment, siege, and capture, 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, with a single extract from 
which we must close our present paper. 

“As the preceding orders appeared at an 
early hour in the day, ample time was afforded 
for making every preparation which the cir- 
cumstances of the case required, and both men 
and officers were fully instructed in the duties 
which they were expected severally to per- 
form. They were not inattentive to these in- 
structions ; and, exactly at the moment speci- 
fied, each column took its station, in readiness 
to obey the signal of advance. It would be no 
easy matter to describe the state of men’s feel- 
ings during the tremendous pause which en- 
sued. The evening was calm and tranquil, and 
the moon, in her first quarter, shed over the 
scene a feeble light, which, without disclosing 
the shape or form of particular objects, render- 
ed their rude outline distinctly visible. There 
stood the fortress, a confused mass of masonry, 
with its breaches like shadows cast upon the 
wall, whilst not a gun was fired from it, and all 
within was as still and motionless as if it were 
already a ruin, or that its inhabitants were 
buried in sleep. On our side, again, the 
trenches crowded with armed men, among 
whom not so much as a whisper might be 
heard, presented no inapt resemblance to a 
dark thunder-cloud, or to a volcano, in that 
state of tremendous quiet which usually pre- 
cedes its most violent eruptions. But the de- 
lay was not of longcontinuance. At a few mi- 
nutes past seven o'clock the word was quietly 
passed that all things were ready, and the troops 
poured forward with the coolness and impe- 
tuosity of which British soldiers alone are ca- 
pable, and which nothing could successfully 
rs) ‘ 

PC No iece of clock-work, however nicely 
enanged, could obey the will of its maker more 
accurately, than the different columns pee gr 
that night, the wishes of their chief ; his 


ideas were in consequence executed at every 
point with the same precision and regularity, 





case the longer I stay the better for the cause. 
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non’s brigades, amidst showers of grape and 
musketry, rashed without check to the foot of 
the great breach; and in spite of numerous ob- 
stacles, and the most determined resistance, 
succeeded in gaining the summit. But a se- 
rious opposition awaited them there. The 
enemy, driven from the main wall, took shelter 
behind an intrenchment, in front of which they 
had dag a ditch of considerable width; and 
whilst our men were vainly endeavouring to 
om it, a mine was suddenly sprung. The 
avoc occasioned by that terrible explosion was 
prodigious, numbers of the bravest and most 
forward of the men being blown up and de- 
stroved. Unfortunately for the army at large, 
the gallant M‘Kinnon was among them; but 
the rest, nothing daunted by the tate of their 
comrades, only redoubled their exertions with 
a courage which seemed to rise in proportion 
to the difficulties opposed to it. They were 
thus situated when Major O’Toole’s little co- 


Inmn, which had acted under the guidance of 


Major Sturgeon upon the right, joined them; 
when finding that all their efforts were fruit- 
less, and that it was impracticable to press 
farther till the results of other attacks should 
be made known, they reluctantly ceased to 
throw away their lives, and established them- 
selves among the ruins 

“In the meanwhile both the light division 
under Crawford, and the Portuguese brigade 
wnder Pack, were following up with equal re- 
solution the measures pointed out to them. 
The former, issuing from the convent, made 
for the lesser breach, their brave chief lead- 
ing, as few besides himself could have done, 
when a musket-ball struck him in the arm, 
and, penetrating the side, lodged in his lungs. 
He fell to the ground, and was borne from the 
field in a dying state. Almost at the same mo- 
ment Major Napier, commanding the storming 
party, Colonel Colbourne of the 52d, and Ge- 
nera! Vandaleur, received severe wounds; and 
the troops were left to the guidance of acci- 
dental leaders and their own bravery. But 
neither the one nor the other were wanting. 


The pause of a moment, and only of a moment, | 


occurred, when, with a shout which was dis- 
tinctly heard over the roar of musketry and 
cannon. they renewed the charge, and in five 
minutes had won the ascent. Then arose the 
ery of victory from every quarter, and from 
General Pack’s Portuguese, who had succeed- 
ed in their escalade; and the troops, rushing 
along the ramparts, speedily opened their way 
to the 3d division, and the town was our own. 

“The enemy fied in the utmost disorder. 
They were pursued from street to street, from 
house to house, with the fury which is irrepres- 
sible among men, flushed with conquest, and 
exnapereted by the memory of their comrades 
slain ; and all who continued to offer the slight- 
est resistance, were immediately put to the 
sword. To the honour of British soldiers, 
however, be it recorded, that not a single life 
was taken in wantonness. He who threw 
down his arms was spared by the very hand 


which had been uplifted to destroy him; and 
here, out of a garrison which consisted origi- 
nally of 1800 combatants, full 1500 were made 
prisoners. 

“It were vain for me to attempt any descrip- 
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tion of the seenes of plunder and confusion 
which now presented themselves in every 
quarter of the town. The firing, which had 
ceased for a moment, because the contest was 
at an end, was renewed, here and there, in the 
extravagance of triumph; whilst shouting and 
screams mingled fearfully with the groans of 
the wounded, and the insane outcries of men 
in a state of horrible intoxication. Many 
houses, likewise, in different districts, burst 
forth into flames, whether wantonly or acciden- 
tally excited, it was impossible to determine ; 
while the churches were ransacked, the wine 
and spirit-cellars emptied, and for several hours 
every species of enormity of which persons, not 
absolutely savage, are capable, was perpetrated 
All these things occurring during the night, 
the darkness of which was but imperfectly dis- 
pelled by the light from the burning edifices, 
produced an effect which none who witnessed 
it will ever forget, and few desire to experience 
again :—but they came to an end at last. The 
drunken dropped gradually asleep, the wound- 
ed were removed to temporary hospitals; and 
of the houses already on fire, the greater pro- 
portion were burned to the ground, before the 
farther progress of the flames was arrested ; 
and, by dawn on the following morning, a de- 
gree of order was restored, such as few who 
beheld the condition of things pee re | 
posterior to the assault, could have anticipated. 
“ The casualties among the allied forces dur- 
ing the progress of this important siege, were, 
as might be expected, numerous,—Y officers 
and 217 men being killed, and 84 officers and 
1000 men wounded ; and of these, 6 officers and 
140 men were killed, and 60 officers and 500 
men wounded, on the night of the assault alone. 
It is searcely necessary to add, that the loss of 
so many valuable lives was keenly felt, not only 
by private friends, but by the army in general ; 
but among them all, there fell not one so uni- 
versally or so justly lamented as Major-General 
Crawford. He was an officer of whom the 
highest expectations had been formed, and 
who, on every occasion, had an opportunity to 
prove, that had his life been spared, the proud- 
est hopes of his country would not have been 
disappointed; and he was a man, to know 
whom, without loving him, was impossible. 
To me his death occasioned that void which 
the removal of a bosom friend alone produces, 
and for which, nothing on this side of the grave 
ean make amends. From the moment of re- 
ceiving his wound, he knew that all hope of 
recovery was idle; he lingered on for a few 
days, and at last submitted to his fate with the 
magnanimity of a hero, and the resignation of 
a Christian. Poor Crawford! whilst the me- 
mory of the brave and the skilful shall continue 
to be cherished by British soldiers, thou wilt 
not be forgotten, and the hand which scrawls 
this tribute to thy worth, must be cold as thine 
own, ere the mind which dictates it shall cease 
to think of thee with affection and regret!” 
Here we lay aside the pen, merely repeat- 
ing, what we have already said at the com- 
mencement af our paper, that we consider this 
volume to be, not only the most interesting, 
but by far the most important work which has 
yet appeared on the subject of the Peninsular 
war. It combines the authenticity of history, 
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classes with infinite satisfaction. 


urents extant. 
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MR. MOORE. 


Wu is it that Ireland has not produced a 
great poet? According to the vulgar estimate 
of what is necessary to poetry, that country 
ought to have been peculiarly fertile in it. 
Irishmen are proverbial for strong, quick feel- | 
ing, and rich faney: yet we believe, there are 
few persons who would maintain, that Ireland 
It has always, 
in truth, been so ill-governed, that the national 
mind has never reached those ‘ regious mild of | 


has ever had a first rate poct. 


calin and serene air,” in which is the domain 
of ideal beauty. It has never been so relieved 
trom the pressure of the present, as to gain for 


its intellect a sufficient comprehension of the | 
eternal, which includes in itself the past, and | 


the future. It has never been so mucii light- 
ened of the load of outward objects, as that its 
imagination could learn to wield them with a 


majestic omnipotence as the symbols and in- | 


terpreters of universal principles. Its feelings 
have been kept ina state of perpetual irritation, 
and have not been allowed to concentrate them- 
selves into that quiet strength which is neces- 
sary for the purpose of embracing Truth and 
Good. Ireland, has, therefore, no great spe- 
cnlative, historical, or poetical writers: in one 
word, it has no philosophers:—Orators and 
novelists it has: for the qualities it wants are 
precisely those required to produce the higher 
excellencies whereby the poem is distinguished 
from the romance, and the history from the 
speech. 


Mr. Moore is the writer who would be cited, | 


if any were, as a contradiction to our statement, 
that Ireland has never nourished a great poet. 
But there are so many substantial reasons 


against his claim, that it is not difficult toshow | 


its insufficiency. His poems are deficient in 
the first great requisite, that which ought to be 
the groundwork, or, as it were, the very spirit 
of their beauty, truth. If we look merely at 
their imagery, at the pictures of outward ob- 
jects which they display to us, it is clear, that 
in this they are found wanti It is not that 
he regards them through a differently-coloured 
atmosphere, or on a different side, from other 
men ; but that he studiously and elaborately 
represents them in a way in which no one ever 
saw them. It is not that he brings them too 
near him by a telescope, or examines them too 
much in detail with a microscope, or uses spec- 


with the attractive character of a personal nar- | tacles of green or purple, ot looks at the land- 
rative ; and it is interspersed with anecdotes ) 
and observations, which will be read by all 
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scape wegee a pictured window of a thousand 
different colours, or dims the glory of the sun 


We rejoice | hy a smoky glass; but his very eye seems 
to find that the noble writer promises, in the ' a 
event of his present performance being favour- 
ably received, to give us, next year, a similar 
account of the war in the North, during 1813 
and 1814. The subject is fresh, and if handled 
as he has handled het of the war in the Pe- | 
ninsula, we are certain that it will have a wider | 
circulation, both in this country and on the 

Continent, than any detail of military move- 


| facet-cut, made up of innumerable different 

angles and surfaces,—here refracting a ray, 
| and there reflecting the corner of an object, 
| so that he perceives no consistent or perma- 
| nent appearance whatsoever, but lives in a uni- 
verse of sparkling points and fragments, and 
wanders on from delusion to delusion. He 
never gives us a representation of what is; 
but, as if the world had, some time or other, in 
its childhood, chosen to put itself into masque- 
rade, and he had since got possession of the 
cast-olf finery, he arrays it anew in the tar- 
| nished tinsel, and old artificial flowers, and pom- 
pously exhibits it, as if in mockery of things 
as they are. Every one must have observed, 
that, when we are placed in some accidental 
position, a bit of quartz or glass, upon an open 

bank or distant hill, will catch the rays of the 
| sun, and shine with a dazzling brightness, If 
| Mr. Moore were describing the landscape in 
which this had cceurred to him, he would omit 
the broad blue sky, the fields, the forests, ihe 
mountain, and the lake, to dwell upon and ex- 
aggerate this mo:nentary and casval triviality, 
to illustrate it by a thousand pretty images, 
| and expand it into a galaxy of splendour. His 
fancy never looks abroad to great views; his 
| mind always fixes upon some petty salient 
| puiat, instead of the whole. To get a notion 
| of the heavens, it follows the zig-zag flight of a 
buiterfly ; and, rather than contemplate the 
teeming profusion of the earth, in the general, 
| it would hunt out some single snail, and then 
Ew witty about a rencinene dinner, or 


| 
| 


Lord Eidon’s decisions: In this respect, he and 
a Chinese painter are specimens of contrasted 
| errors. The one delineates on his jars and 
| screens only a part of what he sees, but fre- 
| quentiy gives that part with amazing fidelity ; 
| though, omitting, to be sure, the light and 
| shade, perspective, expression, and so forth. 
| Mr. Moore adds to every thing he sees some- 

thing of his own; which is not only shown so 
| prominently as to throw into the back ground 
whatever scrap or angle of truth there might 
at first have been, but which is also utterly in- 
consistent with it. 

But not merely is it true that he does not re- 
present to us the outward world in its natural 
simplicity, but, what is of infinitely more im- 
| portance, he disguises human nature. He tries 
to improve it into prettiness, to varnish it into 
a sort of ball-room elegance ; and being a per- 
son of great talent, succeeds in the attempt 
| better than almost any one we could name. 
| But thisisa slender consolation. The thoughts 

in his poems are not our thoughts: nor his feel 
| ings, our feelings. They are not those that 
| ever could occur to any one in the situations he 
represents; they are not those that would oc- 
cur to himself. It will be said, however,— 
Where did he get them, if they were not the 
natural products of his own mind? We an 
swer, they were not its natural, but its artifi 
cial products; obtained not by art, but by ar- 
tifice. If an opera-dancer exhibits himself 
looking over a battlement, he does not stand 
as it would be his unconscious impulse to 
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of covering lus personages, like the 
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stand, supposing nobody were to see him; but 
he stretches out his hands, simpers, and per- 


forms a pirouette. So it is with Mr. Moore; 
instead of looking round him quietly, he sim- 
pers and pirouettes. It is obvious that there 
ought to be nothing in poetry which might not 
be the spontaneous outgrowth of the human 
mind in some one state of feeling or other ; and 
this, for the plain reason that it is human na- 
ture, or its qualities in some other shape, with 
which the poet intends us tosympathise. Now, 
if, as is commonly the case with Mr. Moore's 
works, a part of the sentiment be really such 
as might exist in the mind under the supposed 
circumstances, and part such as could only 
eecur to an author thinking in the eye of the 
public, our feelings are continually withdrawn 
from the personage designed to be brought be- 
fore us, and are distracted and dissipated by the 
inconsistency. We may make our meaning 
more clear by an illustration. One of the most 
beautiful of the Irish melodies is as follows: 


“T saw thy form in youthful prime, 
Nor thought that pale decay 

Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste its bloom away, Mary! 

Yet still thy features wore that light 
Which fieets not with the breath ; 

And life looked ne’er more purely bright 
Than in thy smile of death, Mary ! 


“ As streams that run o'er golden mines, 
With modest murmur glide, 

Nor seem to know the wealth that shines 
Within their gentle tide, Mary! 

So, veiled beneath a simple guise, 
Thy radiant genius shone, 

And that which charmed all other eyes, 
Seemed worthless.in thy own, Mary! 


“ ]f souls could always dwell above, 
Thou ne'er had'st left thy sphere ; 

Or, could we keep the souls we love, 
We ne'er had lost thee here, Mary! 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see ; 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary!” 


The second of these stanzas is as exquisitely 
finished and as melodious as either of the 
others: but the thought is fundamentally inap- 
propriate ; for no one, lamenting over the grave 
of youthful loveliness, would think of the dis- 
tant ingenuity of “The streams that run o'er 
golden mines.” It immediately recalls us from 
the mourner to the author, and there.is an end 
of our sympathy; yet this is by no means one 
of the worst among innumerable instances of 
the same kind in Mr. Moore's poetry. The 

reatest evil of such passages is, that they are 
faults with the semblance of excellencies ; like 
the ladies who are said to be fond of going to 
masquerades, in the disguise of nuns and vestal 
virgins. 
here is, nevertheless, in Mr. Moore's wri- 
tings, considerably more of genuine feeling 
and sincere thought, than can be discovered at 
first sight: and to this, together with the fac- 
titious merit of their connexion with music, 
must be attributed all their chance of perma- 
nent estimation. But, unfortunately, his habit 
of exaggerating every thing he describes, and 
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figures of our childhood, with the glitter of 

wdered glass, runs so completely throughout 
nis works and mind, that his occasional frag- 
ments of single and direct expression, are al- 
ways disguised in turns, and points, and pret- 
tiness. He has some of the gold of Ophir, but 
he is never satisfied without concealing it under 
French pinchbeck. Our readers have, doubt- 
less, seen cathedrals, in which the delicate 
taste of some fashionable dean, or refined canon, 
had ornamented marble tombs and airy tracery 
with a coat of whitewash: and, if we remem- 
ber rightly, the bust of Shakspeare has re- 
ceived more than one layer of paint and var- 
nish. So does Mr. Moore with his ideas. 
There are beneath the outer frippery many of 
the lineaments of the true poet. He hides his 
really graceful ringlets with false curls and ar- 
tificial love-locks; and daubs over the livin 
hues of health with blotches of white-l 
and rose-pink. An Eastern Prince, having ob- 
tained a east of the Medicean Venus, clothed 
it in the brocades of his favourite Sultana. 
The barbarians admired ; the judicious travel- 
ler, though at the risk of his head, burst out 
into leanieen. 

There are innumerable persons, and more 
especially the lovers of music, who will com- 
pare this estimate of Mr. Moore with their own 
consciousness of enjoyment derived from his 
poetry. To these we shall appear in the light 
of rugged Vandals, without any taste for ele- 
gance, or sympathy for refined feeling ; but 
we may, perhaps, partly re-establish ourselves 
in the tavour of our fair and gentle readers, by 
allowing that there really is, in the writings ot 
their pet poet, a great deal of delicate tender 
ness and polished vivacity. In many of his 
shorter poems, where we have not time to grow 
weary of his constant succession of s i 
fire-works, he is one of the most delightful of 
writers. Even in his most fantastic evolutions, 
he is always graceful; and we acknowledge 
that, though not, like his friend Lord Byron, 
the Kehama of poetry, he is the most perfect 
and agile of Indian jugglers. The greatest 
mischief is, that others, who have none of his 
merits, in attempting to steal from him, steal 
only his defects. Thus, when, in the decline 
of the Roman empire, and of the fine arts, the 
figures of the deities were adorned with robes 
and jewels, the wife of Stilicho robbed the 
image of Vesta of its trinkets, but left behind 
the statue of the mighty goddess. 

His wit, his festive merriment, his graceful 
feeling, and occasional! strength of passion, are 
peng — But it will be allowed 
even by his chief admirers, that something is 
wanting in the midst of all these. His joyous- 
ness is scarcely the rich and happy laughing 
of the heart, which is the only healthy kind of 
merriment. It has almost always a character 
either sensual or scornful, and leaves behind no 
consoling sense of permanent invigoration. 
Read any, the most pleasant and mirthful, of 
Mr. Moore's compositions, and then turn to the 
gladness of Milton's Allegro, and the difference 
is at once perceived. Qur feelings are as dis- 
tinct in the two cases as are those of the , 
during the wearisome excitement and glare of 
a festival, from those of a throng of children 
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playing and rolling about among the primroses 
of a green and sunny meadow. His witticisms 
are commonly like icicles, cold, pointed, and 
glittering. hey have none of the racy 
strength of Irish humour, and resemble far 
more the repartees of Rochester or Sheridan 
than those of Shakspeare, the jokes of Voltaire, 
than those of Cervantes. he tenderness, 
which is unquestionably to be found in many 
parts of his works, is almost always unhappily 
mingled with some frivolous affectation, some 
fictitious caprice of fancy, which never grew 
out of the heart, and never can affect it. His 
heroes and heroines remind us of some fanciful 
arabesques, or of his own Irish harp, in which 
a face of human beauty, and a breast that 
might well be the abode of human feelings, are 
united to a quaint complication of leaves, and 
volutes and gilded tendrils. His passion again, 
hot and earnest as it sometimes is, loses im- 
mensely of its etfect by being surrounded, like 
the flame of the safety-lamp, by a net-work of 
delicate subtlety, which cuts it off from all 
around. The most powerful lines, perhaps, 
which he has ever written, are an execration 
of the conduct of the Neapolitans for yielding 
tothe Austrians. Yet even in these, which are 
marked throughout by the most extreme in- 
tensity, it is impossible not to feel how much 


the strength of the poem is weakened by the | 


elaborate ingenuity of the expression. Mr. 
Moore probably could not write otherwise if he 
would, and does not perceive the inferiority of 
his own style to that of the real lords of song. 
He is not likely to know that poetry abdicates 
its throne, and lays aside its glory, when it 
draws the materials of the ideal, not from the 
existing, or the —— but from the limbo of 
vanity of an unfaithful fancy. But those who 
would aspire to a height which he has not at- 
tained, should know, as an ever-attendant 
truth and living presence, the conviction that 
it is the holy task of the poet to exalt and to 
purify human nature by the aid of its own, not 
of extraneous principles, and to imitate the 
craftsman of the forge, who frames from the 
rude iron the cunning tools wherewith he may 
afterwards construct from the same material a 
panoply of impenetrable strength. Mr. Moore 
1s not likely to learn this from any considera- 
tion of general laws; but we imagine that he 
might be taught to see the inferiority of his 
own sphere of thought, by comparing the fate 
of similar writers to himself with that of those 
who have risen into a more elevated region. 
Without going to the literature of Italy or 
Spain, which would furnish us with ample il- 
lustration, and omitting that of France, which, 
as containing no poetry, would furnish us with 
no example of our meaning, let us look merely 
at our own country, and let Mr. Moore consi- 
der the difference between the reputation of 
Cowley and that of Milton. Such as the for- 
mer clever writer is, when compared to the 
latter mnaster-poet ; such is Mr. Moore, when 
weighed inst Wordsworth; and such will 
be the difference of their estimation by our 
posterity. And in saying this, we are willing 
to throw out of the question the “ Exeursion,” 
which Mr. Moore has prodaced nothing to 
rival; but we would put against any, the most 
perfect song he has ever written, lines be- 
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ginning “ She was a phantom of delight ;” or, 
for he has more than one superior among liv- 
ing poets, Mr. Coleridge's exquisite stanzas, 
entitled “ Love,” but better known, we believe, 
by the name of “ Genevieve.” 

We have hitherto spoken chiefly of Mr 


Moore's serious poetry. His comic verses, 
which are mostly political, are certainly inimi- 
table satires. There is in them an ease, a 
pointedness, a vigour, an unfailing flow of wit, 
which our language has searcely ever equalled. 
He wants the terse, quaint, couplets of Hudi- 
bras, and the blasting energy of Churchill; but 
for lively sharpness, and even apt simplicity of 
expression, he has certainly surpassed every 
one we remember, except Pope.- The age has 
done him injustice, in treating his odes and 
tales as of more importance than his political 
squibs. It is in these that he is really unmatch- 
able ; while his metrical romance will be con- 
sidered as a mere elegant curiosity, and as a 
song-writer, he will oceapy an inferior place to 
Burns and Béranger. The “ Two-penny Post- 
bag,” and the “ Fudge Family,” will be re- 
membered and liked as long as men retain 
their affection for wit; and yet we doubt whe- 


| ther many pages of these brilliant satires could 


be read without a sense of weariness and ex- 
haustion. There is also another little book, 
the “Fables for the Holy Alliance,” and 
“ Rhymes on the Road,” which was received 
with far less enthusiasm, and yet deserves, we 
think, in some respects, a higher reputation 
than the former volumes. There is in all of 
these a freshness and brightness which almost 
tempt us to wish, that the slavery of the world 
might continue for ever, provided Mr. Moore 
would for ever write about it as freely as he 
does at present. 

The prose works of this distinguished man, 
are characterized by nearly the same peculia- 
rities as his metrical writings. The perpetual 
repetition of the same style of ingenious ima- 
gery, drawn not from observation but fancy, 
the polishing away of sentences, till they are 
made to express the smallest ible quantity 
of meaning, the elaborate melody and finish of 
every period, and the want of general design 
and toning in the whole, the fight butterfly 
flippancy, and pepe ay delicacy of senti- 
ment,—these are all found in equal prominence 
in “ Little’s Poems,” and the “ Epicurean,” in 
his first verses, and his last prose. The unme 
trical part of “Lalla Rookh,” is by much his 
best’ production of this sort. Indeed, we will 
not hesitate to say that it is one of the most 
perfect tales in the language. Relieved as it 
is by the stronger passion of the pry, we 
are content to read it as eminently airy and 
graceful; and to allow for its shallowness of 
feeling, and meagreness of thought. “Cap- 
tain Rock” is to the full as clever; but we 
confess that we are pained at seeing the wrongs 
of a nation advocated in a tore of ribaldry 
which might have become a Provencal Court 
of Love, or the drawing-room of Madame Du 


Deffand. Of The Life of Sheridan,” we had 
rather say as little as possible; for we look 
upon it as an attempt, wretched even in the 
execution, to varnish and vamp into respecta- 
bility the reputation of a particularly useless. 
worthless, and heartless wit 
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Mr. Moore is not a man who produces any 
effect upon the world. He is not master of 
the circumstances of the age; but himself one 
of them. His politics have a dashing air of 
liberalism; but his dislikes and affections cling 
not to things, bat names. He does not so 
much hate bad government, as the particular 
form of bad government which happens to 
come directly in his way, and which it is his 
humour to rail at. He therefore seems to care 
very little as to what ought to be substituted 
for existing corruptions, and sees the world’s 
chance of happiness, not in principles, but in 
the honour and distinction of some of his aris- 
tocratic friends. It is to Ireland that he has 


principally endeavoured to do good. Yet we 
much doubt. whether in surrounding that 


wretched country with a vague halo of fancy, 
he has nt rather taught men to consider its 
substantial and degrading evils as melo-dra- 
matic misfortunes, fit subjects for modern sen- 
timent end old quotation, than as the deep-felt 
and agonizing sufferings of millions of living 
men. Every thing he has written would prove, 
however. that he is really attached to the cause 
of [reiand ; and great part of what is least sa- 
tisfactory in his mode of treating its miseries 
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| passions and modes of reasoning which dis 


results, no doubt, from the national habit of | 


viewing them rather as matter for metaphor, 
than constraining occasions of sober and ear- 
nest exertion 


From the Atheneum. 


MR. WORDSWORTH. 
Wirn what different feelings do we write 


this name, from those with which it will be | 
| Wars became struggles of the intellects and 


seen by (we fear) a large proportion of our 
readers! A few have read the works of 
Wordsworth, and disapprove ; many have not 
read them, and therefore condemn ; the rest, 
among whom are we, think of him as one 
greater, and purer from vulgar meannesses, 
than to belong exclusively to our generation, 
and yet connected with it by deep sympathies, 
by a thousand gentle and strong associations, 
and by the noblest moral influence. Where- 
fore this variety of conviction? Partly because 
the public taste has been in a large degree 
formed by very different models from that pre- 
sented by this great poet; partly because it 
has been much misled by evil guidance ; but 
chiefly because his poems require in their fead- 


ers a far more majestic state of feeling, and } 


more active exercise of reason, than are to be 
found among ordinary men. Of our own be- 
lief, we shall now offer some explanation. 

At the period of the change of dynasty, in 
1688, however necessary it may have been to 
take strong measures for the purpose of saving 
our bishops from martyrdom, and our venera- 
ble ancestors from a popish explosion ; there 
was at least as much need of a revolution in 
poetry as in government. Indeed, from the 
time of the death of Milton until our own ge- 
neration, there was scarcely a mind in Eng- 
and, and not one of the highest order, whereof 
a trace remains, ‘ at dreamed of acting upon 
the feelings through the imagination, by the 
aid of any more powerful engines than the 








play themselves on the surface of human inter- 
course, and, as they spring from nothing essen- 
tial in man’s nature, are perpetually shifting 
and passing away. The muse was dressed like 
a lady on a birth-night, with a toupee and 
patches, a stomacher and a hoop-petticoat. 
Her offspring were mere vague shadows, with 
a certain conventional inanity of feature ; and 
the heroes of poetry were only more interest- 
ing than the mutes who clear the stage be- 
tween the acts of a play, by being more sillily 


irritable, more ludicrously fierce, and fonder of 


words of six syllables, than are real and living 
men. While the way to bring a description or 
event home to the feelings of every reader, and 
to impress it vividly on his imagination, was 
by comparing it to something in the scandalous 
chronicle of Greek or Roman mythology ; by 
arraying it in a patched garment of classical 
allusion; by calling a breeze “ a zephyr,” and 
a rivulet “ the Naiad of the crystal flood.” 
The dynasty of this gentle dulness was des- 
tined, however, to be shaken and overthrown, 
in the midst of its most triumphant imbecility. 
Three-fourths of the eighteenth century passed 
away without producing in Europe a single 
really important political event, or one great 
predominating mind. But these things were 
all destined to be changed in the changes of the 
great moral cycle, acting apparently through 
the proximate causes of various political con- 
vulsions. The obstinate tyranny of England 
forced the colonies in North America into a 
most just and holy rebellion. 
principles arose ; it was imitated in Ireland, in 
the conflict which triumphed in the year 1782 ; 
and reproduced under a more formidable and 
astounding shape in the French Revolution. 


passions of nations,—not merely of musquets 
and bills of exchange. Politics were changed 
into the opposition of great moral principles, 
instead of the frivolous frenzies of pamphleteers 
and secretaries of state, for the possession of a 
village or the inviolability of a sinecure. Men 
learned, in short, to think and to feel for them- 
selves, instead of being talking or acting me- 
chanism. The breath of universal existence 
seemed to become a subtle and mighty power, 
an impulse, and an inspiration. The hearts of 
men were enlarged by the reception of a vast 
hope ; and their faculties impregnated by the 
glorious influences of the time. The at 
visible changes were, the awakening of na- 
tions, the overthrow of the mighty, the destruc- 
tion of armies and empires, the reform of 
France into a republic, and of Italy into a peo- 
ple. But there were also the stranger, more 
fruitful, and more permanent changes, the re- 
generation of the German mind, and the se- 
cond miraculous descent upon English lite- 
rature of the purifying and kindling fire from 
heaven. 

Of this imbreathed spirit, Wordsworth has 
in our country received more largely than any 
one now living ; or rather bringing with him 
into manhood rarer faculties than the rest of 
his generation, he has also laboured more un- 
ceasingly and earnestly to make them instru- 
ments of ideal art and moral truth, creators of 
the beautiful, and ministers to the good. For 
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these objects he has ceased to draw from the | 


shallow and muddy fountains of so much prece- 
ding and contemporary literature. He has se- 
questered himself from the customary inte- 
rests and busy competitions of the society 
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around him; and has endeavoured to see, in | 


his own breast, and in the less artificial classes 
of mankind, the being of his species as it is, 
and as it might be, and in the outward world a 
treasury of syinbols, in which we may find re- 
flections of ourselves, and intimations of the 
purport of all existence. He has attempted to 
build up in this way his own nature; and to 
impress it upon his kind, by embodying his se- 
rene benevolence and universal sympathies in 
the forms supplied by a peculiarly faithful and 
fertile imagination. He has not aimed at all 
at momentary applause, nor even made re- 
nown, either present, or to be, the object of his 
exertions ; but he has written from the love for 
man, the reverence for truth, and the devotion 
to art, which, though totally unconnected with 
the business of book-making, are the only foun- 
dations of literary excellence. Therefore it is, 


that, amid all the ridicule with which he who | 


belongs not to the age has been attacked by its 
minions, his influence has been gradually but 
uniformly extending ; and those who judge 
every — by the commercial standard of 
the day, will be surprised to find that the book- 
sellers have lately thought it for their advan- 
tage to publish a complete and beautiful edi- 
tion of the works of this “ drivelling ballad- 
monger.” 

The main strength of the clamour against 
Wordsworth has been directed upon his fond- 
ness for the use of plain and ordinary phraseo- 
logy. Now for this there are various reasons. 
In the first place, the constant employment 
by metrical writers of certain set forms of 
phrase, many of them never used by any one 
to express real feelings, and the rest by the 
very fact of becoming the cant language of 
poetry, disused among living men,—this cus- 
tom had by repetition so deadened their effect, 
that they had ceased to be symbols recalling 
any thing whatsoever, but the precedents for 
their use in some other writer. Wordsworth 
attempted to remedy this by seeking for fresh 
reservoirs of expression in the real language 
of mankind, as springing from their genuine 
feelings: and he found his best materials 
among those classes whom the habits of socie- 
ty have not compelled to dilute into weakness 
the mode of communicating their sensations ; 
though in drawing his language in a great de- 





gree from the less instructed ranks, he of 
course omitted every thing that by its rarity 
would have been unintelligible, or which was 
not in conformity either with human nature | 
in general, or with the necessary principles of 
human discourse. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that he never employs a dialect which 
might net have been collected from the lips of | 
ploughmen; on the contrary, using simple 
phrases for simple things, and giving unpedan- 
tic expressions to uninstructed men; he also 
wields, and far more powerfully than any one, 
between Milton and himself, a age suffi- 
cient to the heights and depths of all philoso- 

of 


phy, and more subtle and powerful in 
mg the most delicate and complex chads of 
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feeling, than any English writer whatsoever, 
Shakspeare alone excepted. At the same time 
the habitual use of an uninflated phraseology 
gives extraordinary vigour to all that gee 
illustration, and fresh, natural imagery, which 
are so conspicuous in Wordsworth’s poems. 
But in general his sonnets, the larger number 
of his minor poems, the ‘* White Doe of Ry}- 
stone,” and the “ Excursion,” are by no means 
marked with the lowliness of diction which it 
is so common to dwell upon and to ridicule. 
We find still vigorous in these poems, and in 
none but them, and the works of Coleridge and 
of Shelley, the full harmony and profusion, the 
swell and force of our English tongue, the 
green old age of that majestic speech, in which 
Spenser wrote the “ Fairie Queen,” and Mil- 
ton discoursed the “ Areopagitica” to angels, 
to men, and to eternity. 
Connected with this charge is that of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s propensity to represent as his 
heroes, obscure, and therefore uninteresting, 
personages. But is there, or is there not, in 
the hearts of men, that true catholic faith in 
our nature, from which we learn that what in- 
terests and engages all our better, and therefore 
all our stronger feelings, is not the accidental 
peculiarity of circumstance, but the immovea- 
ble foundations of human being, and its incor- 
poreal, indivisible essence? Place these where 
you will, so that they show themselves through 
the accidental accompaniments, and are not 
stifled by them, there is in them that which 
draws us to itself, and makes us feel the stir 
rings of kindred pulses. But how generally, 
among the instructed classes, is every free 
emotion checked or masked! Sympathy is 
called affectation; earnestness, enthusiasin ; 
religion, fanaticism ; and the whole of society 
beaten down and shrunk into flat barrenness 
But among the ranks of men which are less 
subjected to fashion, there are still to be seen 
yearnings and ebullitions of nataral feeling, and 
among them mankind may be studied with 
more accuracy, and examples of deeper and 
truer interest discovered, than in the portion to 
which we belong. Acting upon this belief, 
Wordsworth has done more than any one who 
has written in our language for two centuries, 
to realize and bring home to our minds the 
character of the larger portion of our species 
At a time when the favourite personages of 
even our best poets were Celadons and Musi- 
doras, when poetry confined itself either to 
Gentlemen and Ladies, or to the shadowy in- 
discriminate mockeries of humanity, the swains 
of pastoral absurdity—it was doing a mighty 
service to society, to represent the artisan and 
the peasant even with the external minuteness 
of Crabbe. We all feel, nevertheless, that he 
has looked upon the poor, the uninstructed, 
and the despised, with an eye rather to the 
peculiarities of the individual and the class ; 
and that he has often neglected those things 
which belong not to classes or to individuals, 
but to mankind—the original and still undimin- 
ished inheritance of glorious hopes and divine 
faculties. But it is Wordsworth almost alone 
who has shown us how precious are the asso- 
ciations connected with the foot-print of the 
clouted shoe. He who paints to us the differ- 


ences of mannefs and habits between ourselves 
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and the mass of men, who brings into the 
strongest light the contrast between stars, 
lawn-sleeves, and epaulettes, on the one hand, 
and smock-frocks, and checked shirts on the 
other, does much towards making us conceive 
of weavers and ploughmen, as living and busy 
beings ; instead of leaving us to think of stage 
figurants in pink hats and lemon-coloured 
breeches, with gilded crooks and jingling tam- 
bourines. But how infinitely more is done to 
compel our best sympathies, when herdsmen 
and pedlars are presented to us not only breath- 
ing the breath of the same existence, and tread- 
ing the same green earth as we, but, in their 
different degrees, thinking similar thoughts, 
Sey by like passions and misgivings, thrill- 
ed by kindred impulses of love, joying in the 
universal presence of one essential beauty, and 
feeling within them, and pouring abroad over 
the world for their own contemplation, the 
power and tenderness of that spirit who lives 
as strongly in the chalit of the mountaineer, 
and in the sod-built hut, as among primates, 
and kaisers, and the conclaves of emblazoned 
aristocracies. 

This has been done by Wordsworth ; and the 
immortal writings which have been the instru- 
ments and fruits of his labour, afford -an admi- 
rable illustration of the mode in which it is 
really useful and wise to combat the evil cause 
of privileged monopolies and unchristian secta- 
rianism. It is the effect of almost all his works 
to make men look within for those things in 
which they agree, instead of looking without 
for those in which they differ, and to turn to 
that one source of universal harmony which 
consists, not in the adoption of the same doginas 
or the establishment of the same forms, but in 
the powers and the tendencies that belong 
alike to all, that are in communion with the 
divine nature, and constitute the humanity that 
distinguishes us from meaner animals. It is 
this propensity to look at man as an object of 
affectionate interest independently of any low- 
liness of station, except in so far as the exter- 
nal circumstances may have influenced the 
general development of the character, which 
would commonly be referred to as the greatest 
and worst peculiarity of Wordsworth. But it 
is in truth so intimately connected with the 
general tendencies of his mind and spirit of his 
philosophy, that it is impossible to refer to it 
without advocating or opposing all those prin- 
ciples which guide his mode of treating other 
matters. His general intention obviously is to 
view all existence as actuated by a single pur- 
port, and parts of one great harmony. But in 
the present state of society, whatever men 
may say, the points to which almost every body 
attaches a feeling of importance, are those 
which derive an interest from being mixed up 
with our own individual selfishness. We do 
not trouble ourselves about the poor, for thanks 
to the vagrant act and the standing army they 
are kept pretty much out of our way. We 
laugh at the law against cruelty to animals, 
because it would not be consistent in fox-hunt- 
ers, and lovers of luxurious eating, to care for 
a little superfluous suffering among oxen and 
cart-horses. We make speeches in praise of 
steam-engines and commercial competition, 
for without these sources of happiness and vir- 














tue, where should we get our comforts and our 
splendours? But we shut our ears to the gasp- 
ing of decrepit children in the stifling atmos- 
phere of cotton-mills, and turn away with care- 
lessness from the flood of debasement and mise- 
ry which rolls es streets, and overflows 
into our prisons. hile we talk with venera- 
tion, the deeper as being indicated rather than 
expressed, of great capitalists and monied in- 
terests. Luther is a fanatic, and Milton a 
visionary, because the recollection of unselfish 
zeal is oppressive to the barren littleness, and 
troublesome to the fat indolence of the age: 
and to sacrifice any worldly advantage from 
love either to God or our neighbour is extrava- 
oe folly ; for it is not required either by the 
aws or by public opinion. Thus it is, that the 
vulgar uniformly condemn as absurd any at- 
tempt to act from higher motives, or with 
wider views than they do; and therefore are 
the hearts of most men as hard as the nether 
mill-stone to the perception of the vast and glo- 
rious unity of design and feeling, at once the 
object and the fruit of that divine presence in 
which the universe lives and moves and has its 
being. 

Wordsworth has done immensely more than 
any English writer of modern times to correct 
this narrowness and meagreness of feeling. 
He has seen, that even though the men and 
women of instructed society, or the rude war- 
riors of the middle ages, the heroes of ancient 
Greece, or the ruffians of modern Turkey, are 
in themselves, perhaps, as good materials for 
poetry as the peasant poor of Cumberland; yet 
we are prone enough to sympathise with the 
former classes, and when their thoughts and 
actions are covered by writers with a varnish 
of refinement, to deify misanthropy, and fall in 
love with pollution; bet that our affections are 
cold and dead towards the low!y and the de- 
spised, the men who compose the mass of 
every nation, not arrayed in the renown of 
splendid crimes ; not carried on through a long 
and uniform career by one absorbing passion ; 
not beings of exaggerated impulses and cigar 
tie efforts ; but frail and erring, misguided by 
vulgar hopes, and grasping eagerly at momen- 
tary objects. We are ready enough to allow 
that wisdom is treasured up in books ; that the 
thoughts and deeds of the wise and powerful 
are fit subjects of contemplation ; to pour forth 
our souls in delight at the aspect of armed and 
towered cities; and to give out the inmost 
heart of admiration, when we see the throng- 
ing armadas of an empire spring forward like 
the eagle of the deity, to sail before the tem- 
Reet, and bear the thunder round the globe. 

e rejoice in the goodliness of our own imagi- 
nations, and boast ourselves in the might of 
our own hands. But it is Wordsworth, and 
such as Wordsworth, who withdraws us from 
these exultations, to feel the beauty of a pebble 
or a leaf; to listen to the still small voice 
which whispers along the twilight streamlet, 
and murmurs in the sea-side shell ; and to lift 
among the stars a hymn of humble t iv- 
ing from tae crags of lonely mountains. The 
exuberant sympathies of the poet gush out on 
every grain of sand ; they find a germ of love 
in every wild-flower of the solitude ; they go 
forth conquering and to conquer, to meet with 
























matter,and.support even in the dim corners and 
far wildernesses of creation; but they have 
their most congenial objects wherever there is 
a human heart, which the poet may speak to in 
the tone of a kinsman, and find in it a home for 
his affections. 

aban qpleritice of Mr. Wordsworth's 
mind, as displayed in his writi spring part- 
ly from the essential individuality of Deaaeen 
and partly from those tendencies of the time, 
which he has wisely thought himéelf called on 
to oppose. The succession of men of pure and 
lofty genius is, indeed, a kind of compensation 
balance to society ; counteracting alike the op- 
posite extremes of its moral temperature. To 


the demands of this the appointed office of | 


great men, we may in some degree refer one 
of the especial points of interest in Mr. Words- 
worth’s disposition and powers. He seems to 
have scarcely any propensity to increase his 
knowledge or sharpen his apprehension of the 
every-day doings of worldly men. He loves to 
upon meditation, or ouly to send forth 
the mind for the purpose of contemplating the 
beauty of the material world, or of studying 
man in the individual ; instead of mingling ac- 
tively with the busy life of society. He pours 
inte bis personages the strong life and moving 
breath of genius, but they om little of the 
air of the mart or the farm-yard. They have, 
indeed, all that which is so completely wanting 
in.the heroes of Lord Byron, the absolute truth 
of being, the nature which is so uniform under 
so many varieties; they are made up of the 
elements of universal, but want the accidents 
of social, humanity. Wordsworth appears to 
take no pleasure in watching the entangled 
threads of passion which bind together crowds 
with»such imany-coloured, yet scarcely distin- 
uishable feelings. He retires from the con- 
flict of mingled and heterogeneous interests. 
He loves to muse by winding rivers ; but the 
tumultuous current of men’s ordinary motives 
has little for his eontemplation. He delights 
to gaze upon cities; but it is when ‘all that 
mighty heart is lying still.” He cares not to 
trace through all the eagerness of men’s sel- 
fish pursuits, a subtle vein of better feeling ; or 
to look with keen and searching eye upon the 
follieg and fluctuations of society. He has, 
therefore, no dramatic power whatsoever, and 
would probably fail completely in the simplest 
form of tragedy ; while comedy is entirely out 
of the question. In all this he is directly the 
opposite of his greatest contemporary poet, 
Goathe, who poem to take almost equal plea- 
sure in the study of every class of human 
character, and to delight in tracing the in- 
volutions of cunning or the rush of crime ; 
at least, as much as. in observing and sym- 
pathizing .with pure and lofty excellence. 
Goéthe, moreover, is peculiarly shrewd and 
philosophical in detecting the action and reac- 
tion of social circumstances on individual cha- 
racter, the intertwining of good and evil motive, 
and the most delicate and apparently causeless 
shades of capricious selfishness. The differ- 
ence of the two minds is, perhaps, wisely or- 
dained. For the practical and working Eng- 
lishman, will be benefited and improved hy 
those aspirations to invisible good, and inward 
perféction, towards which Germans are 
Museum—V ox. XIII. 
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already far more generally inclined. Whether 
the German is or is not too abstracted a being, 
may admit of dispute ; but there can be little 
doubt that the Englishman is vastly too much 
engrossed with the casual business of the hour. 
His thinking is far too completely guided by 
the multiplication-table and the foot-rule. 

This fondness for the actual and the outward, 
this tendency to wrap ourselves up in the petty 
interest of the moment, is opposed by the 
whole strain of Wordsworth’s poetry. He dif- 
fuses his affections over every thing around 
him ; and Jets them be restricted by no arbi- 
trary limits, and confined within no sectarian 
enclosures. He looks round upon the world 
and upon man with eyes of serene rejoicing ; 
and traces all the workings of that spirit of 
good, of whose influence he is conscious in his 
own heart. But from his want of that mastery 
over forms which was never possessed so per- 
fectly by any’one as by Shakspeare, he cannot 
make so intelligible to all men, as he otherwise 
might, the depth and value of his own feel- 
ings. This has prevented his works from be- 
coming more powerful instruments than they 
can for ages be, in diffusing the free philosophy 
and catholic religion so conspicuous through- 
out his writings. For those, however, who 
really wish to understand the mind, and sym- 
pathise with the affections, of this glorious 
poet, there is nothing in his works of rugged 
or ungrateful. The language is the most 
translucent of atmospheres for ‘the thought. 
The illustrations are furnished by a consibllity 
of perception which has made his memory a 
store-house of substantial riches. The ima 
are moreover the types of none but the truest 
and most healthy feelings; and the ethics of 
this most philosophical Christian may all be 
summed up in the one principle of love to God 
and to his creatures. Like those angels who 
are made a flame of fire, he burns with a calm 
and holy light, and the radiance which shows 
so strange amid the contrasted glare and 
blackness of the present, will blend with the 
dawning of a better time as with its native sub- 
stance. 


—=>__ 


From the Amulet. 
PETER THE GREAT, AND THE SHIP- 
WRECK. 


BY MISS JANE PORTER. 


His name alone contains a volume of noble 
matter.—But perhaps no history of that extra- 
ordinary man, and yet more extraordinary mo- 
narch, could convey so perfect an idea of his 
character, as the little circumstance we are 
about to relate. It is connected, too, with a 

ificent tribute to his memory, erected by 
a Princess not unworthy of having been en- 
rafted into a family manifestly ordained by 
Providence to preside over an empire consti- 
tuted of cng ert and ditferently mannered 
ple, with that patriarchal sovereignty which 
sats the fierce to wholesome 4 
draws the wild to: ameliorati ivilization, 
and, planting industry with a emulation 
o. 74.—2 T 
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amongst all orders, gradually transforms a rude 
multitude into a great nation. 

Such was the view of the Tzar Peter, when, 
at the age of seventeen, he found his inheri- 
tance filled nearly one quarter of the globe ; 
and yet he had not a disciplined soldier to de- 
fend its frontiers, nor a ship on the sea; nor a 
merchant, to tell the tale of a traveller, and ex- 
cite the ambition of his fellow-subjects how to 
render their country equal in consequence, in 
a political sense, with the vast extent of terri- 
tory it occupied.—But to do all this, Peter de- 
termined,—and to do it in person! He laid 
aside his rank for a while, and, leaving a re- 
gency behind him, travelled into foreign coun- 
tries to seek whatever might advantage his 
own. In Holland he learnt how to become a 
merchant; in England, how to construct a 
navy; in Germany he studied the military art ; 
and in every one he worked himself, till he be- 
came master of all they could teach, by the 
sweat of his own brow. And, returning to 
Russia, full of the commission of seaaal so- 
vereignty he had been acquiring the means to 
— he spread its adjoining seas with his 

eets; he covered its shores with commerce ; 
he filled its wide wilderness with populous 
cities, and an active peasantry ; he disciplined 
native armies, to protect the whole. And, 
when he died, he bequeathed this noble plat- 
form for a glorious empire to his descendants 
to complete, and the blessings of twenty-seven 
millions of people to unction their Imperial 
crown. 

It was to commemorate this new founding in 
the West, of the once great Scythian empire in 
the East—and on the rock of a patriotic So- 
vereignty!—that the Empress Catharine I! 
(who married, and succeeded the grandson 
of Peter the Great) in the midst of her splen- 
did reign, gave directions to have a superb 
statue erected in the most conspicuous part 
of the city of Saint Petersburgh, in honour of 
her illustrious predecessor and example. Its 
situation was to be in the grand square called 
Saint Isaac’s, which is open to the Neva in 
front. The figure of the monarch was to be 
placed on horseback, on the summit of a high 

rock ; while the noble animal should appear 
proudly reasiog; as if obeying the impulse of his 
master’s mind, who, extending his right arm 
forwards, shows all was not yet accomplished 
he had designed for the mighty progress of his 
country. 

During the setting up of the work, it was 
concealed from public inspection, by a wooden 
enclosure ; which, when the whole was finish- 
ed, was to be knocked at once asunder, and, 


falling to the earth, show forth the father of 


Russia to his people. And so it was; but as 
the little tale attached to the incident, which 
gave a — to the print that accompanies 
this brief sketch of the Tzar, is connected also 
with the moment of his statue being displayed 
to the world, we shall describe a few features 
of that scene, as they were related to us by an 
eye-witness. 

On the memorable day of the work's com- 
pletion, Catharine [1. surrounded by her court, 
took a station admirably calculated for behold- 
ing at one glance, the glorious monument she 
had commanded to be raised. A line of troops 
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intervened between the stage of action and 
the populace, leaving a wide unoccupied space 
betwixt it and the platform where the Em- 
press sat. Ata signal by the discharge of a can- 
non, and amidst the clarion of drums and trum- 
pets, the scaffolding which concealed the work, 
fell flat to the ground. A general shout rent 
the air; and while all eyes were fixed on the 
noble piece of sculpture which seemed ready to 
spring from jts reck amidst them, a venerable 
looking person burst suddenly through the 
ranks of the soldiers, and, rushing towards the 
towering pedesta!, prostrated himself before it. 
The confusion so strange an incident produced, 
immediately excited Catharine's attention, and 
she sent to inquire into the cause. In a few 
moments, the object of the tumult was brought 
before her—a grey-headed, but athletic old 
man, habited in a seaman’s uniform of the time 
when the naval victories of the Emperor she 
now commemorated, astonished and claimed 
the admiration of all Europe. 

« Who art thou ?—What art thou ?” demand- 
ed het majesty, in a gracious es 
voice ; for large drops of tears were then roll- 
ing down his rough cheeks. 

“‘T am an old seaman of my master, Peter 
the Great, yonder,” answered he ;—* I served 
many years under his command; and, with his 
own hahd, he pulled me from a watery grave ! 
To-day | heard that I might see his face again, 
even in that image, and, beholding it, I could 





not but throw myself at his feet—Oh, had I 
breathed out the life there, that has so long 
survived him, I should have been happy ; for, 
| under God, he gave me all!” 
| The Empress, with tears in her own eyes, 
| turned to the nobleman near her who had 

charge of the marine-pensions, and asked, re- 
| provingly, why she had not heard of this vener- 
able person before ? 

“ Ah, heaven bless your Majesty !” interrupt- 

ed the old man, “ none here are to blame for 
| my obscurity : more than sixty years have past 
since I came in the way of the court’s great 
officers: I have lived, from the day of my re- 
vered master’s funeral, on the spot his last act 
for me has made holy to me and mine; and, 
but for this great occasion, I should never have 
mingled with a crowd again. All whom I 
knew in this city when I saw him strike its 
first pile into the earth, are gone down into 
their graves; and what should I do amongst 
men that cannot remember him?” 

The Empress was much struck by the old 
seaman’s energetic simplicity ; that very sim- 
plicity impressing her with his truth ; and, in- 
vestigation amongst certain registers of the 
times he referred to, putting his veracity be- 
| yond a doubt, she settled an honourable pension 
upon his family ; and the humblé but true his- 
toriographer was often brought to bean inmate 
of the palace, where he daily became a more 
and more cherished favourite of every member 
of the Imperial family until the hour of his own 
death, which did not happen till the year 1796, 
when his age exceeded a hundred. Over and 
over again, as Robinson Crusoe might have 
been expected to have been solicited to recite 
his adventures, had he been brought in his own 
proper person, that of Alexander Selkirk, to 
be a venerated guest in the private chambers 
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of British Royalty!—so did the Nestor-like 
Resen (for that was the Russian veteran’s 
name) sit amongst the eagerly listening youth- 
ful descendants of his Itnperial master (they 
would not allow his aged limbs to stand), and 
recount his own story and the noble annals 
connected with it. 

He had been born of foreign parents, who, 
from*some family circumstances, had settled 
themselves as fishers in that part of the coast 
which borders on the Gulf of Finland, near the 
mouth of the river Neva; and his native vil- 
lage was called Laehta. When a boy, he fol- 
lowed the business of his father, and was re- 

rded »by his contemporaries as the boldest 

her in the gulf; but being of a brave, as well 
as venturons spirit, he gladly joined some 
equally daring young men, and set forth to seek 
his fortune along more enterprising shores. 
Russia had not a ship on the Baltic at that 
time: but in the Fes: Gove of England, to 
which the genius of his country seemed to have 
led him some years afterwards, he met, though 
then unknown to him, the young Tzar, the fus 
ture father of the natives of Russia! But he 
appeared to Resen to be no more than a Mus- 
covite boyard (or private gentleman)—a Mr. 
Peter Michaelow,—zealous like himself to 
learn the way of winning a good seaman’s lau- 
rels, and to carry them back full and flourish- 
ing to hiscountry. From that hour, he attach- 

himself to the pursuits, and fortune of his 
future so¥ereign, before he knew him to be 
such; and thence became his faithful follower 
by land and water, through the perils of his ex- 
ploring voyages along the Archangel coasts ; 
through al! his glorious expeditions from shore 
to shore across the Baltic and Black seas; and 
he could even tell of the cold Caspian and the 
perpetual fires of Bakou, which owned the flag 
of Peter. 

But in all these histories, there were three 
points which most particularly engaged the at- 
tention of one of the Imperial listeners, who 
loved to draw near the venerable narrator, and 
call again and again on him for those tales of 
other times. The first was, when Peter, one 
day inspecting the foundations of St. Peters- 
burgh, took the mallet from the hand of a 
workman, who, he observed, was continuing 
his exertions to complete his day's labour, 
though seized with sudden illness; and the mo- 
narch finished the task himself. By this act, 
warning his overseers to attend to the condi- 
tion of the labourers, and not to work them be- 
yond their power; and yet showing them, 
that, when able, every man, from the highest 
to the lowest, was expected to do his a. 

The second incident that most peculiarly de- 
lighted the young inquirer, was, when Peter, 
crowned with victory on the taking of Narva 
by assault, entered the hall of the town-house, 
then crowded with the inhabitants who had 
flown thither for brief refuge, and laying his 
blood-dyed sword on the table before them, ex- 
claimed—“ Behold! This is not the ‘blood of 

our people, but of my own soldiers, whom I 
a slain to save the lives of the citizens of 
Narva!” 

Resen was with him, when he besieged that 

town by sea and land. And when taking it at 
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| ing how many of them had been made prison- 

ers by Charles X11. in sight of its walls, began 
to pillage and murder without mercy, utterly 
neglectful of the Tzar’s repeated commands to 
the contrary, for the greater part of them were 
the foreigners of his army ; therefore, he could 
only throw himself before their headlong fury, 
and often it would have been in vain, had not 
his own sword hewn down the determined arm 
of massacre. 

The third narrative thet made the princely 
heart which sought it, beat and glow, was as 
follows—and Resen told it, never without the 
blessing and the tears with which grateful 
affection embalms the memory of its benefac- 
tors. 

He described himself as being in the prime 
of his own manhood, when he returned with 
his sovereign from the last of his triumphs in 
the East; but Peter brought back with him the 
painful effects of an old wound he had formerly 
neglected: and while in the full enjoyment of 
the peace and prosperity he had spread over 
the many nations of his empire (which had 
changed his ancient hereditary title of Tzar to 
the more universal one of Emperor), the latent 
injury broke out afresh, and confined him for 
several months to his chamber. At length the 
cure seemed made; and, supposing himself 
equal to some of his former active pursuits, he 
went on board one of his yachts, and proceed- 
ed to the Ladoga lake, where he visited one of 
the new works on its banks; from thence, 
finding that the little voyage had enlivened his 
spirits, and, he said “done him good!" instead 
of disembarking at St. Petersburgh, he sailed 
down the Neva tothe open sea of the gulf; 
meaning to land at Lachta, (Resen’s native vil- 
lage,) and then take horse, to view some mann- 
factories, and a military station he had lately 
established at a place called Sisterback, not far 
distant. 

The day had been fine ; but on drawing to- 
wards evening, the weather suddenly changed, 
and, it being November, it was deemed prudent 
the Emperor should hasten to shore. The boat 
was put out, and he landed ; but he had scarce- 
ly set his foot on the beach, where he was re- 
verentially met by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, who had thronged forward at sight of the 
yacht, before the storm burst at once, as from 
the bottom of the sea, and the clouds above it. 
The waves rose, and raged against the high 
jagged rocks of the coast ; and the wind roar- 
ed from the wild sky, like cannonades, or thun- 
der. Ina few minutes, a black, shadowy cur- 
tain seemed let down over the tremendous 
scene Peter had left behind him; but he turn- 
ed to look on it, for he thought he heard the 
voice of men mingling with the yell of the tem- 
pest; and the veil of elemental horrors was 
not so thick as to prevent his anxious des- 
crying a boat that was to have followed him 
from the yacht, with some soldiers-returning to 
Sisterback, and a few seamen to guide it. "Wie 
saw it strugglin pga the surge that was 
driving it towards the furious breakers, with a 
desperation that showed the men within knew 
not what to do. 

“Oh!” continued Resen, “ can I ever forget 
that moment’? The emperor saw the boat 





last by storm, his revengeful troops, remember- 





dashed on a shoal, and the sea bursting over it 
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mountains high. He instantly despatched a 
stout vessel that lay near where he had land- 
ed, with a proper complement of fresh hands, 
to go to the assistance of the soldiers. But he 
soon perceived that these intended pilots were 
either too terrified to press forward with all | 
the skill they could, or were really incapable | 
of managing their vesse] so as to extricate the 
other from jeopardy !"’ 

The poor men in the yacht-boat, he could 
discern were now almost exhausted by fatigue ; 
and in despair when they saw the shore-vessel 
kept aloof from them, a cry, as of perishing na- 
ture, escaped some of them. At this, Peter 
sprung into his own boat; and, calling on them | 
to follow him who had hearts to dare for their | 
brethren. Resen was amongst the foremost. 
By the united impulse of an energy like his 
own, they soon drew towards the sufferers as | 
near as the breakers there would allow; but 
the emperor still finding himself too far off to | 
be of the requisite use to them—for it was an | 
experienced guide through those rocks and | 
shoals they needed—plunged into the boiling 
sea ; and his arm, and the all-sustaining arm of 
a Mightier! soon found him a way into the 
perishing boat. 

“ Oh, what a sight for that little crew!” cried 
Resen, who had seen themselves given up for 
lost, and abandoned by their very comrades !— 
to see their sovereign, tle Emperor of all the 
Russias, risking his own)life for theirs!—I 
myself had beheld him, while in the sea by his 
side, for I had followed my adored master 
when he jumped overboard—lI beheld him sink, 
and rise, and sink again under the whelming 
waves, in his swimming passage to their boat : 
and I beheld no more, till my ear heard, as if 
waked from the dead, the shout of the despair- 
ing men, as if an angel had descended amongst 
them, when he sprung into their vessel—and 
‘dragged me, almost insensible, over its stern | 
with him!” 

Resen could never proceed from this point of 
his narrative, without giving a pause to the 
flood-gates of his heart. Suffice it then, to 
say, that the piloting knowledge of their sove- 
reign, united with his manual skill and activi- 
ty, recalled the simultaneous exertions of ever 
one around him; and, that Ais life was wit 
them, now redoubled every sinewy pull. Resen, 
too, was soon rallied to the useful powers, 
which the idea that his master had sunk to rise | 
no more, had alone taken from him; and the | 
boat, so manned, was rapidly got off the shoal | 
into navigable water ; and, in a few minutes 
afterwards, brought safely to shore by its happy 
monarch. 

He was received there no longer like the 
mere prince—no longer like the sovereign 
alone, who had made his empire great and his | 





people prosperous. It was something dearer 
than these high vicegerents of heaven they 
now saw before them ; they beheld, indeed, the 
father of Russia, who had saved the wives of | 
these men from becoming widows—their chil- 
dren from being orphans; and had preserved | 
joy and peace in the cottages of humble indus- 
try ; where, but for him, in another hour, | 
there would have been desolation and lasting 
distress ' 

Resen’s own father and mother and beloved 
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| sister, had thronged with the rest down to the 


beach ; and when they saw that dear, and long- 
wandered, and but so lately restored relative 
rescued before their eyes, by the hand of the 
heroic monarch, after whose example he had 
so endangered himself in the cause of humani- 
ty, they forgot every ceremonial of man which 
would divide the grateful spirit ffom approach- 
ing that of its benefactor. 

The old fisherman, from whom his dauntless 
follower had drawn his first breath, threw him- 
self at the feet of the Emperor, and embraced 
the hand that had given him back his son. His 
young and tender daughter, who felt her fra- 
ternal heart turn to none as ii did to her bro- 
ther—could not éxpress her gratitude ; but, 
awe-struck in the attempt, fainted on the bosom 
of her venerable grandfather. The mother of 
Resen trembled undé¥ her sacred joy, and could 
not come forward. Peter looked on the group, 
and then he looked to heaven. The soul of 
Resen, too, was prostrate before his God. 

“ May the greatest of blessings the God of 
goodness can bestow on man, be poured on this 
gracious head |" was the cry of the multitude, 
when the door of the Fisherman's hut closed 
upon their Emperor in Lachta; and every 
member of the happy family hastened to bring 
clothes to cover their beloved monarch, while 
his own, which the sea had drenched, were 
drying. And so the night passed away. 

The yacht, meanwhile, had found shelter 
from the severity of the storm, behind a head- 
land not far distant ; and in the morning, with 
the crew which had remained in it, appeared in 
front of the beach, to carry back its Sovereign 
to St. Petersburgh. But how did it find him ? 
—Had the prayers of pious gratitude, prevailed 
in a manner they wotted not of ?—Did the earth 
no longer deserve this patriotic prince ?—or 
had he fully performed his commission on it? 
—and were the words pronounced—* Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord !” 

For—oh! the mystery of providence !—not- 
withstanding the strictest care to avert ill con- 
sequences, the cold of the water at such a sea- 
son, and the anxiety of his mind during his 
a exertions—had brought on a relapse of 
his disease, accompanied by a fever ; which, 
before the vessel that conveyed him reached 
St. Petersburgh, had reduced him to the most 
imminent danger. ' 

On being carried into his palace, he was laid 
on a couch; and Catharine I—an Empress 
worthy of his bosom, though her own birth- 
omer had been a peasant’s cottage, watched by 
1is pillow day and night, her soul, in prayer, at- 
tendant on the unwearied services of her body, 
which took no rest. But her stay on earth was 
to be taken from her. He might, indeed, be- 
queath her his imperial crown ; but it was the 
imperial heart that was the empire she prized ; 
and a few years proved it. Meanwhile, he, 
Peter the Great, the mighty Emperor of all the 
Russias, closed his eyes on all sublunary n- 
deur ; his “ good deeds alone followi im” 
into that grave, where the poorest soldier, and 
the greatest prince, alike await the last trumpet 
of the Captain of their salvation. 

“Yes!” exclaimed the old seaman, “ it was 
in the first month of the year 1725, soon after 
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which sacred anniversary the severity of his 
illness would not allow him to be present,— 


Mr. Cobbett. 


the blessing of the Waters on the Neva,—at | City of St. Petersburgh, in the spring of 1825! 


that he resigned his earthly commission into | 


the hands of Him who gave it. And well may 
I say, who knew him from the beginning of his 
reign to its end, that his life ceased as it had 
begun—a sacrifice for his people. 
spoke to all who mourned him, even from the 
tomb.” 

“ And its voice is yet heard !—Resen!” an- 
swered the prince, to whom he so often related 
the story. 

“ May it be so !’’ returned the veteran ; 
* and I, who thus speak to his imperial descend- 
ant of the fourth generation, shall then feel that 
my days have been prolonged beyond my mas- 
ter, even to behold the object of his prayers ; 
—that Russia should never want a man to stand 
before the Lord, in the grace of His anointed, 
for ever!” 

The young prince bowed down his head in 
silence at this ; and the aged narrator proceed- 
ed—*“ But when I, a humble follower of his ex- 
ample, saw the gates of the grave shut upon 
him, what had I more to do with the great and 
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just one hundred years after Peter the Great 
had so preserved one perishing crew not far 
from the mouth of the Neva; here, on its very 
banks, did Alexander the First, in a little boat, 
piloting it from point to point, save thousands 


| of his people; and then gave them that shelter 


And it | 


by his parental care which the wild waters had 
rent away. Indeed, it was then said, and it is 
true, “that his hand and his heart were like 
the ark of God ;” for the temple of the Chris- 
tian’s hope was in his bosom; and where that 
is, all must “ be good.” 

But the prayer was yet to have its Amen !— 
And so it came to pass—He, too, was to be 


| “gathered to his people” —“ the just made per- 


fect’’—in the prime of his days!—And his set- 


| ting sun has left a bright track—Nor has a 


the mighty ? retired to my native village ;— | 
e ol 


I spared t 
the ocean, in his precarious trade ; and, when 
he ceased to need my cares, then my sister, who 
had married and become a widow : for her and 


d age of my father the perils of | 


her orphans, my little sail was spread and my | 


net cast. And thus I abided, in the seclusion 
of memory and duty, till my master’s image 
called me to his feet again: and now his chil- 
dren's children bless me and mine. O! then, 
has not that sacred voice spoken from the grave 
for me!” And the old man wept upon the 
hand of the prince, on which he had bent his 
grey hairs. 

“Yes,” replied the prince, “ it has spoken,— 
and for many.—It does speak—and, with hea- 
ven's will, shall speak—to my heart and my 
soul, till I am called to where he is now ?— 
Father of them who trust in thee, hear my 
prayer!” 

hen the young heir of all the Russias ut- 
tered these last words, he had forgotten the 
presence of aught but the Divine Being to 
whom he addressed himself: and kneeling on 
the ground, with his hands closed upon his 
breast, and his eyes rivetted on the heavens— 
his spirit was, indeed, at the foot of the throne 
of his Maker ;—and the fire which then hal- 
lowed his lips it was not in the power of all the 
after-communications which the world and its 
ambitions pressed on him to quench or dim. 
The map of Peter's life was then unrolled to 
him ; and a fair parchment spread for his own. 

And will not future ‘history tell of the lands 
he traversed, to bring home the roots and the 
fruits of learning and science from them all ? 
Will it not tell of schools, 6f colleges, of hos- 

itals, of refuges for the desolate, he founded ? 

ill it not show a vast empire of many na- 
tions ameliorated into one people by the Chris- 
tian principles of universal brotherhood ? Will 
it not exhibit the monarch also saving the lives 
of the meanest of his subjects at the peril of 
his own? At the tremendous inundation of 
the Gulf of Finland, when it met the overflow- 
ing of the Lake of Ladoga on the plain of the 


| press; and therefore 


shadow yet eclipsed the golden road,—on 
which the radiant characters are ever visible— 
“ Besoip ! AND DO YE LIKEWISE !” 





From the Athenaeum. 


MR. COBBETT. 


Tuere never has been an European nation 
in which this writer could have arisen, and 
have been what he is, for so long a time, ex- 
cept only the dominions of George IV. He 
has existed by — but the freedom of the 

ngland alone, or revolu- 
tionary France, could have furnished him with 
the necessary field. In France his talents 


| would have placed him at the head of a party, 








and he would have found the shoulder of his su 

orters but steps to the guillotine. But it is im 
England, and here only, that he could have been 
produced,—here only, that he could become 
what he is, the ablest of mob writers, the least 
successful of public men ; the opponent whose 
abuse is the most virulent, and at the same 
time the least regarded ; the most vigorous ad- 
versary of the aristocracy, yet the most des- 
pised laughing-stock of the people ; the most 
uniformly obnoxious to the general mind, - 
the most strenuous friend to every time-ho- 
noured prejudice ; the politician, who with the 
largest fertility of talent and the most unwea- 
ried industry has failed in every thing he has 
undertaken; and yet witha kind of blundering 
omnipotence, still continues to amuse, to ex- 
cite, and sometimes even to terrify society. 
Without a great mass of democratic opinion he 
would have had nothing on which to act, or 
whereby to sustain himself; without consider- 
able freedom of discussion, he never could have 
wielded his weapons; but for the general con- 
sciousness of great evils in our social system, 
he would have wanted objects which men 
would endure to hear denouneed ; and if we 
were not governed by the deeply founded pre- 
dominance of an aristocracy, his abilities must 
at some time or other have enabled him to pro- 
fit by occasion, and perhaps to raise a perma- 
nent power on a popularity, which has now 
long departed, and for ever. 

Mr. ‘obbett is the natural out-growth of our 
soil; and as he could not have existed in any 
other country, so he can scarcely be understood 
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by any but Englishmen. In France, Italy, and 
Spain, the body who misgovern the nation 
have little power of perverting the opinions of 
the instructed classes, and therefore pplitics in 
these countries have been commonly studied 
as a science, and reduced to general principles. 
These are taken for granted by the persons 
who would now discuss such subjects, and the | 
attempt to argue on any other grounds would | 
only produce contempt and ridicule. But as 
the class by whom political power is held in 
this country are an aristocracy, supported part- 
ly by privileges and partly by wealth, the com- 
bined influence of these enables them to guide 
in a great degree the direction of public upi- 
nion, and prevent the universal reception of 
any determinate political maxims to which 
every one might at once appeal inany question 
of the abuse of authority. This accounts, in a 
great degree, for the extreme ignorance and 
vacillation of Mr. Cobbett’s reasonings, and also 
for the favourable reception which some of 
them have met with. But the indifference to 
wide and abstract truth, with regard to men’s 
social interests, is by no means the only cause 
for the occasional popularity and constant no- 
toriety of this singular author. He is really a 
man of very rare and particularly applicable 
abilities. He knows nothing, to be sure, of 
= and is not very deeply versed in | 
the higher mathematics. We doubt whether 
he could write a Greek ode, or price a Raphael, 
or comprehend Faust. But, on ordinary po- 
litical subjects, his argument is wonderfully lu- | 
cid and powerful. He deduces his conclusions 
so shortly, that we never lose sight of their | 
connexion with the premises. He states his 
reasoning in sugh homely and energetic lan- 
guage, and so ek com it with all the force 
of the feeling which he wishes to excite, sets 
it in such a variety of lights, strengthens it 
with so much of fresh familiar illustration, and 
sharpens it with such cutting sarcasm, that 
there probably never was a writer whose para- 
graphs, taken singly, are so well calculated to 
earry along the minds of the less instructed, 
classes: and, besides the qualities we have 
mentioned, there is, thruugh all his works, an 
easy and negligent superiority, which gives an 
imposing look of conscious power. The most 
characteristic of his distinctions undoubtedly 
is, that he never wrote a sentence which is not 
intelligible at the first glance. The next point 
which marks him out from all the other authors 
of the time is, the inimitable energy of his 
scurrility: a merit the display of which is cer- 
tainly not restrained by any Sa 
delicacy, but shows itself in so bold-faced an 
exuberance, that, if one were inclined to make 
a Dictionary of our language, divided into dif- 
ferent classes of words, the commercial, the 
metaphysical, the laudatory, and so forth, a 
complete catalogye of the vituperative might 
certainly be collected from the writings of 
Mr. Cobbett. His third great glory is, an un- 
paralleled impudence, an effrontery so exces- 
sive, as absolutely to have in it something of 
the awful. It is not the peasant angling 
upon princes, nor the corporal treating the 
Duke of Wellington with an easy superiority ; 
but the man of a thousand inconsistencies, and 
an almost universal ignorance, quietly taking 
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for granted, as a matter settled years ago, that 
he himself, and he alone, is the fountain of all 
wisdom, that he holds in his hands the fate of 
England, and that he has prophesied, to the 
letter, every thing which was, and is still to 
happen, upon earth. This it is which sets our 


| author at such an immeasurable distance above 


every one else, that he is undoubtedly the most 
amusing of mountebanks—the most sublime of 
quacks. , 

The great defect of his mind (barring com- 
mon honesty) is his utter incapacity to gene- 
ralize. He has a peculiar hatred to broad prin- 
ciples,—partly because they require the exer- 
tion of a larger intellect than his,—partly be- 
cause if he ever recognised one such rule, he 
might find it an inconvenient restraint on his 
future laxity of lucubration; but chiefly, we 
believe, because he came upon the political 
stage with the formed habits of early life, 
which taught him to apply to every particular 
case, for itself, a sort of overbearing clownish 
shrewdness, such as is nourished among fields 
and farm-yards, speaks the language of the 
country market, and savours of crops and cat- 
tle. He never, therefore, attempts to compress 
into his robust and homespun sentences any 
guiding or standard propositions ; but with the 
most ostentatiously simple subtlety, narrows to 
the uttermost the premises, or widens the con- 
clusion, and by some bold knock-down refer- 
ence to partial experience, connects the one 
or the other with the cause of the consequence 
he aims at. It is thus that the whole existi 
universe, God and Mammon, ploughmen a 
placemongers, the debts and the bishops, 
figure alternately in every page as the origin 
and result of themselves and one another: 
while William Cobbett, of Long Island, Bot- 
ley, or Kensington, stands superior (like an 
oracular oak) amid this rigmarole pageantry of 
all created things, and announces that, if the 
people will but buy his pamphlets, and the 
King make him Prime Minister, he will finally 
over-master the principle of evil, drive — 
money from the world, and re-establish the 
age of gold. Therefore, when any thing he 
wishes to prove is contrary to a commonly re- 
ceived political law, instead of attempting to 
show how and why this is erroneous, he thinks 
it sufficient to say, that it is put forth by 
“ Seotch feelosofers,” or that it is “ the spawn 
of the beastly borough-mongering faction,” and, 
therefore, utterly unworthy of his considera- 
tion. It is chiefly to this want that we must 
attribute the ephemeral nature of his influence, 
and the neglect which consigns Mr. Cobbett's 
speculations about passing events to the obli- 
vion of the last week’s play-bill and the last 
year's almanac. 

He is also entirely deficient in imagination. 
It is a faculty that can only exist as the organ 
and interpreter of deep feelings and much-em- 
bracing thought§: it is denied to ribald levity 
and systematic dogmatism: it is like the alle- 
gories of ancient mythology, or the temple of 
the Lord at Jerusalem, a rich treasure-house of 
symbols for things infinite and invisible : it is, 
as was sinless Paradise, a garden built of the 
bright relics of former beauty, and fruitful of 
the types of yet unexistent perfection. It is 
like the Titan of old story, who framed the 


























ly and unblemished a that was des- 


tined to be filled with the informing breath of 


the Divine Being : for glorious as are its crea- 
tions, they are motionless and lifeless, except 
when animated by ‘the inspiration of truth. 
But in the author whom we are now con- 
sidering, as there are none of these expansive 
and pregnant convictions, none of these con- 
sciousnesses of the master laws of the universe; 
so is there none of that power whereby they 
might be embodied and made palpable, and 
which fixes its images among mankind to be 
not only as spots inthe desert of the brightest 

reen and most grateful shadow, but as gush- 
ing forth the waters whereat the weary and 
desolate may drink in health, and strength, and 
comfort.. He scarcely ever takes us away from 
those wretched and trivial tumults of the hour, 
in which our feelings come in contact with 
nothing but the follies and selfishness, the out- 
ward accidents and unhappy frivolities of our 
kind. He is of the earth, earthy, and would 
chain his readers to the clod of which his own 
soul is a portion. He never flings into the air 
those spells which would display to us the mul- 
titudinous shadows that people the waste infi- 
nite, genii and ministers to the laws of external 
and moral nature. Almost all his writings 
have, therefore, a tendency to narrow and em- 
bitter our minds ; and to make the weary and 
bleeding world tread on and on to all eternity 
the same thorny round of faction. 

His treatment of the “ History of the Protes- 
tant Reformation” is a lamentable instance of 
those evil propensities to which we have allu- 
ded; The men who maintain that ‘all was 
wrong before the Reformation, and that in 
Protestant countries all has been right since,— 
who assert, or go near to assert, that the great 


object was then accomplished and secured; | 
that the mystical projection then took place ; | 


and that the world at that time received the 
stamp of those lineaments, which it must al- 
ways wear, until they are destroyed by the 
final conflagration,—make as mere an idol of 
the handiwork of Huss, Wickliffe, and Luther, 
as they charge upon the Roman Catholic, that 
he finds in the Popedom; or, asthe Mahomme- 
dan erects for himself, in his idea of the Pro- 
phet’s mission. They would prevent us from 
struggling on to further improvement; and be- 
cause we have set out upon the journey, would 
keep us tied to the first mile-stone. The 
world needs much more of reformation than it 
has as yet received, and will ever stand in 
want of reformers, while it contains a vestige 
of ignorance and sin. 
nies the value of that great impulse ; who says 
that we ought not to keep up the progress 


which it aided, but to go back to the point at | 
which it found us; who maintains that mian- 
kind are in a less hopeful condition now,— | 


when thousands of eager and searching minds 
are feeling round them on every side, to seize 
the hem of the garment of Truth, than when 
no Man was permitted to do any thing but kiss 
the robes of the priesthood ; when the world is 
evidently wrestling with the throes of a mighty 
pregnancy ;—than when, in tamult and pas- 
sion, it conceived, three centuries ago, the 
ine burthen of promise ;—the man who, 
without being misled by sectarian preposses- 


Mr. Cobbeit. 


But the writer who de- | 
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sion and with an obvious party-purpose, can, at 
this day, profess this doctrine, is to be classed, 
not with the lovers of wisdom or with the re- 
formers of their kind, but with the noisy hounds 
of faction. It is not in this way that the cause 
of Roman Catholic equalization ought to be 
conducted. It is not by turning back our eyes, 
to the bigotries of the past that we are to learn 
charity for the future; it is not by imitating 
the barbarian tribes, which deified their ances- 
tors, that we are to nourish into the image of 
God the generations of our descendants ; it is 
not, in short, by vindicating the sectarianism 
of a sect, be it Roman Catholic, Protestant, or 
Hindoo, that we must teach ourselves univer- 
sal toleration ; but, by looking at all men, not 
as members of sects, but as partakers of a com- 
mon humanity, whomgt will be better for us, 
than even for them, to bind to ourselves by the 
cords of love. 

We have dwelt upon this matter the more 
especially, because it stands out from the other 
subjects of Mr. Cobbett's speculations, the oc- 
easion of a whole work—a separate and mar- 
vellous instance of the narrowness of his intel- 
lect, or of that from which almost all narrow- 
ness of intellect proceeds, the viciousness of 
his feelings. On many other points ‘he is 
equally wrong-headed. He laughs at'the po- 
litical economists, while it is obvious that when 
writers give you the whole process of their 
thoughts, you ought only either to show errors 
in the reasoning, or object to the premises. 
We should be inclined perhaps to quarrel with 
some of the primary assumptions of the econo- 
mists ; but these are allowed by Mr. Cobbett, 
and built upon by himself in many of his argu- 
ments ;.and he scarcely ever attempts to ex- 
pose any sophism or mistake in the course of 
their deductions. We might mention, if we 
had space, a variety of other matters where- 
upon this author is no less in error. But, in 
fact, Mr. Cobbett has, at different times, be- 
stowed such exceeding pains in the attempt to 
refute or contradict every thing he has ever 
maintained, that to bring his opinions into dis- 
cussion here, would be merely to inspire the 
slaughtered monsters with a galvanic life, for 
the purpose of again meeting them in combat. 
Since the time when it was said by the pa- 
triarch of critics, “Oh! that mine enemy 
would write a book,” we do not believe that 
any one ever has written a book prepare, 4 
grotesque an array of inconsistencies as “ The 
Political Register.” To compare one of its 
earlier, with one of its later volumes, remem- 
bering that both are written by the same hand, 
reminds us of those fantastic dreams wherein 
we fight and conquer some vague shape, which 
anon starts up again and engages with a sha- 
dow that wears its own former likeness. 

There is one great merit in Mr. Cobbett— 
and one only—which is perhaps peculiar to 
him among the party-writers of the day. 
There is not a page of his that ever has come 
under our notice, wherein there does not 
breathe throughout, amid all his absurdities of 
violence and inconsistency, the strongest feel- 
ing for the welfare of thepeople. The feeling 
_ is In nine cases in ten totally misdirected; but 
| there it is, a living and vigorous sympathy with 
| the interests and hopes of the mass of mankind_ 
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Many persons will be ready to maintain, be- 
cause he has shown himself at various times 
as not very scrupulous for truth, that he has 
no real and sincere good quality whatsoever, 
and that he merely writes what is calculated 
to be popular. But we confess we are inclined 


to think, from the tone and spirit of his works, | 


that he commonly persuades himself he be- 
lieves what ‘he is saying, and feels deeply at 
the moment what he expresses strongly. It is 
obvious to us, that while he puts forth against 
his opponents the most unmeasured malignity, 
there is a.true and hearty kindliness in all that 
he writes about, or to, the peaple. He seems 
to us to speak of the poorer classes, as if he 
still feit about him the atmosphere of the cot- 
tage,—not as if he were robed in ermine or 
lawn, or in the sable gown of a professor,—but 
in the smock-frock of the peasant. And it 
would be useful, therefore, to peers and bish- 
ops, parliamentary orators and university dog- 
matists, if they would now and then read the 
books they always railat. They would find in 
them a portrait, thrilling with all the pulses of 
animation, of the thoughts and desires of a 
class, the largest and therefore the most impor- 
tant in society, among whom that which is uni- 
versal and eternal in our nature displays itself 
under a’totally different aspect from that which 
it wears among us. Mr. Cobbett’s personal 
consciousness of all which is concealed from 
our eyes by grey jackets and clouted shoes, has 
kept alive his sympathy with the majority of 
mankind; and this is indeed a merit, which 
can be attributed to but few political writers. 
And far more than this, it is a merit which be- 
longs to no one we remember but hintself and 
Burns, among all the persons that have raised 
themselves from the lowest condition of life 
into eminence. Take, for an instance, the late 
Mr. Gifford, and see with what persevering 
dislike he opposed the interests and hopes of 
the portion of society to which he himself ori- 
ginally belonged. He seems to have felt the 
necessity of vindicating his new position, by 
contempt for his former associates; to have 
roved the sincerity of his apostacy from ple- 
ianism by tenfold hostility to all but the aris- 
tocracy ; and to have made use of his elevation 
only to trample upon those with whom he was 
formerly ona level. Now we do not think that 
Mr. Cobbett has taken the right way to advance 
the well-being of the peuple ; but we certainly 
do believe, and we think that but for pre 0s- 
session every body would incline to think, from 
the character of his writings, that he does real- 
ly and earnestly desire to promote the happi- 
ness of the labouring classes. 
This is the bright side of his moral disposi- 
‘tion. The one saving elegance of his tastes is 
a hearty relish and admiration of outward natu- 
ral beauty. There are many portions of his 
voluminous works, in which we seem to see the 
tufted greenness and fresh sparkle of the coun- 
ty through a more lucid medium, than in an 
of the writings of our best novelists or travel- 
lers. This arises from the happy fact, that his 
way of looking at things, externcl has never 
been systematized. He retains all the old glad 
vividness of his apprehensions, wherewith he 
used to look upon the fields and hedge-rows 
when he was 2 whistling plough-boy; and he 


Mr. Cobbett. 









puts the clouds, cows, and meadows into his 
pages, with the simple clearness. of description 
that naturally results from this feeling. Men, 
who were more early instructed, see every 
thing in connexion with wide and vague trains 
of association, which dilute and confuse the di- 
rect strength of their perception. Bat 


“ The cowslip on the river’s brim 
A yellow cowslip is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


It is nothing more to him in the way that it 
is any thing more to us. It is to him a little 
flower, which recals no poetical descriptions, 
and does not suggest the images of the 
nymphs, or Pan, or even of elfin dancers. But 
it appears to him with all the firmness and 
liveliness of impression which it gave to his 
boyish senses, and so he offers it to us; and, in 
truth, he does his spiriting gently. But we 
are far off from the turbulent politician. We 
had wandered with him into the rich corn-field, 
surging and gleaming to the wind, and dap- 
pled with the shadows of the clouds,—we were 
resting from the din of factions among the 
happy plenteousness and varied forms of ani- 
mal enjoyment which crowd the farm-yard,— 
but the cock crows, and, like uneasy ghosts, we 
must away. 

We believe we have treated Mr. Cobbett 
more lightly than he would have been handled 
by most men. But we do not think that his 

ross and manifold sins are such as seem like- 
iy to be particularly mischievous at present. 
When the people are better educated, they 
will beslittle at the mercy of the abusive vio- 
lence and ludicrous inconsistencies of such 
writers; or rather if, as a nation, we had been 
better brought up,—if the Legislature and the 
Church Establishment had done their duty,—a 
person with Mr. Cobbett’s abilities, and in his 
original position, would not have grown up 
what he is. Had he been taught the easy wis- 
dom of love, instead of the bitter lessons of ha- 
tred and ambition, he might, he must, have 
been an instrument of the most extensive and 
permanent good. He would have brought us 
nearer to the poor and lowly ; he would have 
domesticated truth and religion at the fire-side 
of the cottager ; he would have bound us all 
more closely, in the embrace of common sym- 
pathy and mutual improvement. 

As it is, he is merely a writer of extraordi- 
nary powers ; a politician of vulgar and petty 
objects. There is a downright and direct sim- 
plicity in his sentences, a copiousness of 
unelaborate illustration, which would render 
him the most perfect of writers for the people 
at large, if there were not in his opinions a con- 
founding together of all systems which are not 
philosophical, and at the bottom of his mind an 
indifference to truth, which have prevented 
him from ever doing a tithe of the F gen ont 
might otherwise have accomplished. For what 
are his improvements in the manufacture of 
bonnets, his delightful “ Cottage Economy,” 
and his singular and powerful volume of ser- 
mons, when weighed against all the misapplied 
influence and wasted talents, which he has 
been burying through life under heaps of scur- 
rility and inconsistency ? It is painful to think 
of all that such a man would have been induced 
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The Death of St. Louis. 


to do under a better social system, and to com- | 
pare it with the little he has effected towards | 
regenerating a badone. He will doubtless say 
of the Arnen#um, if he mentions our observa- 
tions at all, that “another of the brethren of | 
the broad-sheet, I suppose, some starving | 
Scotch feelosofer, who has come to London to | 
pick our pockets, and help to support the | 
Turse, has been writing a parcel of trash | 
about me. A pitiful rascal, who probably never 
saw me in his life, unless | may have given 
him a penny for sweeping a crossing, and 
pushing his greasy hat under my nose, has pre- 
tended to give the world an account of my | 
character. He ought to be much obliged to 
me for mentioning his beastly slanders, as the 
world would otherwise never have heard of 
them. As it is, he need not imagine that I 
shall attempt to answer him. Though, | sup- 
pose, indeed, the poor devil's only hope lay in 
his expectation that | never should hear of his 
dirty work. But my readers need not suspect 
that I shall condescend to notice his laughable 
accusations. All the world, except his Majes- 
= Ministers, have long ago acknowledged, 

at no man but William Cobbett can save this | 
country from utter ruin. And his Majesty's 
Government will soon be obliged to come 
sneaking to my house at Kensington, to per- 
suade me to tell them how they can get us out 
of the mess. But the King knows already, 
that | will not assist him to save England from 
destruction as long as he refuses to give me 
uncontrolled power over the Tasso, te mak- 
ing me Prime Minister. My readers know how 
my predictions have been accomplished ; and I 
new prophesy, that this will happen before 
Easter ; we shall then have the feclosofers eat- 
ing their words, (and a dirty dish they make,) 
and, till then, I leave them to the cheesemon- 

ers.” 

Our readers see, that we write with our eyes 
open to the consequences of our temerity. 
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polished and flexible chain-mail; a light, open 
basnet protected his head, and his surcoat and 
searf were more remarkable for simple ele- 
gance, than costly blazonry. Fewer than 
thirty summers could not have passed over his 
head, but there was an ardour in his eye, and 
a light, laughter-loving spirit ever playing 
over his features; so that he looked the young 
knight pricking forth in his newly won spurs, 
rather than what he really was, a well proved 
chevalier. Gaston de Bearn was, in truth, one 
of those buoyant spirits that find or make a 
sunny side in every circumstance; one, who 
threw his whole soul alike into every subject, 
slight or important ;— equally eager about all 
things, a revel or a battle, the flight of a hawk 
or a royal tournay. 


His companion, for one rode beside him on 
terms of perfect equality, was old, and not 
more worn by time than by toil and care. His 
spirit seemed less upon the surface, and his 
chivalrous bearing was tempered with an air 
of reflection and grave simplicity. There was 
something too of melancholy hung over him, 
which his joyous companion vainly endea- 
voured to dissipate ;—for the rest, his appoint- 
ments marked him to be of consequence; 
though like his horse, they were rather good 


} than gay. 


After sundry vain endeavours to inspire and 
affect gaiety, conversation gradually slacken- 
ed between the leaders, and at last complete 
silence ensued. Their followers, unrestrained 
by their example, spoke to each other freely, 
on the one and only subject they understood, 
or cared for—war; with its unfailing accom- 
paniments, license, plunder, and daring deeds. 
They discussed the quarters they had left, 
boasted their several exploits, abused the cli- 
mate, and mingled ribald scoffs against the 
moslem, with monkish legends, camp jokes, 
and ballads. 


When they had so nearly approached the 
spot that they could clearly distinguish the 
tents and insignia of their countrymen, Gaston 
de Bearn checked his steed with marks of live- 
ly pleasure. 


“ There, Joinville,” said he, extending his 


| hand and pointing forwards, “ now that sight 


| makes me forget the fever that has kept me 


A sanpy plain, scattered over with stones | 
and broken columns, fragments of departed 
ages,—a Moorish tower and castle rising in 
the midst,—an army of French crusaders en- 
camped beneath the walls—such was Car- | 
thage towards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ;—suggesting to the beholder three seve- 
ral histories, each romantic and each mourn- 
ful. But that local impressions take their 
tone from the beholder’s character, was pecu- 
liarly verified in the present instance:—A 
band of warriors ew traversing the plain | 
in the direction of the French encampment, | 
and this very scene awoke in the minds of | 
two individuals, profoundly contrary emotions. 
The train consisted of about fifty weil armed | 
men, chiefly retainers of a knight who rode at | 
their head, distinguished as their chief by his 

intments, but more so by his gallant and | 
noble bearing. He wore a complete suit of 
Museum.—V our. XIII. 





so long from: my brethren in arms—and it 


| gives me fresh strength too;—Saint Denis! I 


could break a Saracen’s head now, with less 
trouble than I could my dame’s posset bowl a 
month ago—Joinville, I say.” 

“| listen, and | hear, and I see,” replied the 
king’s seneschal and highly valued friend, in a 
quiet, melancholy voice. 

“The Oriflamme of France waving above a 
Moorish castle, situated on the ruins of old 
Carthage!” exclaimed Gaston, with enthu- 
siasm; “spur on, good Joinville,—there have 
been brave doings here for king and knight, 
and I lying a-bed the while'!—So, the chiefs 
quarter like their followers, I see,—wise folks 
and good Frenchmen.—A plague say I upon 
every city, house, and castle, save those made 
of canvas, pitched on the green turf, tenanted 
by bold hearts, and guarded by good knights’ 
banners!” 
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“ Ah, Gaston, Gaston,” said his companion, | 
“thy man’s head is ever at the mercy of thy | 
boy's heart—yonder are canvas castles, as 
thou phrasest them, in plenty, but where wilt 
thou find the green turf?” 

“ Why, sooth to say,” answered de Bearn, 
casting his eye over the burning desert around 
them, “not just here ; and truly, as we near 
the camp, I am troubled with certain memo- 
ries of the green banks of the Loire, and with 
an inconvenient thirst thereby excited—Hu- 
bert, find the nearest spring or well, and fill 
my travelling flagon”—he pointed to his hel- 
met, which hung at his page's saddle-bow 

Hubert, a war-worn stalwart man-at-arms, 
nearly as brown as the horse on which he 
rode, better informed of the sterile and pesti- 
lential country, merely replied, “and far 
enough must I travel, for the nearest, Sir 
Gaston—little short of the place we left at 
noon, and now it is hard upon sunset.”’ 

“ All the better for thee, knave,” replied his 
buoyant master; “the less water the more 
wine; well,” continued he, addressing the si- 
lent Seneschal, “‘ we shall the better value the 
cheer of the camp.” 

“Dear Gaston,” replied Joinville, “1 mis- 
doubt thy expectations will turn out a mirage 
instead of a lake; and for thy own, and thy 
lady's sake, | would thou wert once more sate 
in thy chatean.” 

“ How!" said Gaston, hastily,—*“ for my 
dame’s sake if it like you—but not for mine ;— 
a de Bearn belongs to his knighthood ; that, to 
his king and the cross. id friend,” said the 
speaker, relapsing into his natural gaiety, “ do 
not tempt me to wish thee king of Tunis for 
just five seconds, and thy head as well placed 
for the edge of my sword, as my hand is for 
the pomme!.” 

The Seneschal smiled, “ Tilt away with thy 
wit, my boy,” replied he, “ but I do wish thee 
at home again ;—heavy days are at hand | fear, 
and for the old and worn-out like myself, no 
matter whether our bones lie under marble 
monuments, or bleach on these baleful shores, 
but hearts and hands like thine, France will 
need or | greatly mistake. Age, Gaston, 
judges of the future by the past.” 

“Then, Joinville,” said de Bearn serioasly, 
“why come you here?—You disapproved this 
last crusade, and refused to accompany the 
king—and lo, a few months afterwards, you 
suddenly appear in the chamber of a fever- 
bound knight, and crave his escort to the 
— in Africa!” 

tven so,” answered Joinville, “and I tell 
thee still, | like the cause as little as I did 
when J beheld the flower of French chivalry 
assembled in Paris, and heard their shouts of 
Dieu le ceut—when our monarch received the 
cross from the Cardinal Saint Cecile. Listen, 
Gaston ; I have been bold and buoyant as thy- 
self in the cause of the cross—that time is 
gone by; I am not a crusader now, I seek not 
the king, I seek Louis—therefore am I here.” 

“ Now will I wager, that the shank of thy 
spur bears the motto, ‘En loyal amour, de 
tout mon ceur..—Well, thou art a noble grey- 
head ;—but answer me, Seneschal,—is not thy 
present errand to persuade our king to carry 
back the Oriflamme to France?” 








“ Would it were possible!” was the reply. 

“ And why that would, thou heretic?” 

“ Because the infidels possessing Palestine, 
is a smal] evil compared with those proud, me- 
lancholy islanders, the English, setting foot in 
France ;—because the cause of our crusaders 
is hopeless—Godfrey himself could not re- 
strain their evil dispositions, and it would take 
Saint Michael instead of St. Louis to contend 
with these Paynim troops—tiery as their cli- 
mate, ferocious as their wild beasts, and sub- 
tle as their serpents;—and because, if thou 
wouldst another reason, what the Saracen 
spares the pestilence always takes. But come, 
Gaston, it is now my turn to say spur on.” 

Conversation now entirely ceased, for they 
entered the camp, which lay before the city, 
and the large, irregular castle surrounded 
with walls and flanked with towers. Unlike, 
however, the abode of soldiery, and more es- 
pecially of French soldiery, there was no sem- 
blance of mirth and enjoyment. There was 
no appearance of occupation, no armourer’s 
clinking hammer, no warlike sports, not even 
the sound of minstrel song and story. A dull 
quiet reigned on all sides, and an expression 
of wondering sadness was stamped on the few 
countenances they met. 

“We may prepare for ill tidings,” said 
Joinville. 

“Yonder is Montmorenci’s banner, let us 
hasten to him,” answered Gaston. 

They rode up to the pavilion, and inquired 
for the Count. 

“ My lord is with the King,” replied the 
Squire who obeyed the summons. 

“Where then shall we find the Chevaliers 
de Valeri, de Beaujeu, de Baille?” 

The same answer was repeated; they, too, 
were with the king. 

“ What news of him?” inquired Joinville 
anxiously. 

The Squire hesitated, for he knew the pe- 
culiar attachment which subsisted between 
the Monarch and his Seneschal. ; 

“ Tell us every thing,” said Gaston, “ and 
good Squire, tell us in the fewest and shortest 
words thou hast at hand.” 

“ Few words and sad will suffice ;"—replied 
the Squire—“ a multitude of Saracens feigned 
conversion, and were admitted to our camp ; 
they arose at midnight and attacked us. We 
have been harassed by the Arabs like locusts 
—our few wells are poisoned—our food runs 
short—pestilence has broken out—the Counts 
de Vendome, de la March, de Nemours, with 
many others, are already dead; and the King 
himself is dying. This is our history since 
victory introduced us to misfortune !” 

No sooner did the words, “the King is 
dying,” reach the ears of Joinville, than as if 
that single sorrow concentrated and outweigh- 
ed all that had preceded it, he made but one 
more brief inquiry, set spurs to his horse with 
the fiery impatience of youth, and before his 
astonished companion could follow him, had 
gained the castle gate, traversed the spacious 
area within, entered the tower inhabited by 
the monarch, and stood st the leaders 
of the French army there assembled. Heed- 
less of the surprise excited by his unexpected 
appearance, the mind of Joinville was solely 
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occupied by one paralysing idea; that death 
threatened his beloved master, the royal friend 
with whom he had been so long associated, in 
peace, in war, and in captivity. Age and in- 
firmities had damped his crusading spirit, but 
his loyal love for Louis, burnt strong and vi- 
gorous as of old; a noble flaine, emitted trom 
a feeble censer. 

“The King! the King!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone that implied interrogation,—* Montimo- 
renci de Palen, noble chevaliers, ye have not 
ceased to hope—tell him of my arrival—tell 
him that Joinville craves permission to implore 
on his knees pardon tor having withstood his 
wishes—tell him—"’ 


At this instant the royal almoner entered 
the apartment, and summoned the assembly 
to the presence of the dying monarch. From 
him Joinville vainly endeavoured to gain an 
opinion more favourable to his heart's desire ; 
his former intelligence was only confirmed, 
that the pestilence, after laying low multitudes 
of his followers, had fastened upon the leader, 
the noblest and the best 


With slow and mournful steps the chiefs 
entered the King’s sleeping room, and silently 
ranged themselves at the foot of his couch. 
The princes, his sons, and brothers were al- 
ready there, stationed on each side. In the 
midst was Louis, raised and supported by pil- 
lows, so that he preserved nearly an upright 
position:—the eflect of his meek, attenuated 
countenance, heightened by the absence of all 
royal decoration—a mantle of plain white 
camblet thrown over his shoulders—his fine 
grey head entirely uncovered—one land 
placed upon his heart, the other resting upon 
a roll of parchment, his dying counsel to his 
successor—he rather resembled a patriarch 
peacefully departing in the presence of his 
household, than a powerful monarch expiring 
in a camp, surrounded by warlike barons. 


Deep and mournful silence reigned through- 
out the circle; every eye was fixed upon the 
King, and tears, the tears, the hard-wrung 
tears of bearded men fell fast and recklessly. 
In the breasts of some, the grief was of a per- 
sonal nature, in that of others it was political ; 
but on one account or another, sorrow lay 
heavily at the heart of each. 


One thought of Louis as the hero, and call- 
ed to mind the day of Damietta, when, helmed 
and armed at all points, he sprang boldly from 
his ship into the sea, his shield depending from 
his neck, his sword in his hand, and, despising 
the waves that beat round him, he cried out 
to his companions—‘“ we have no time to de- 
liberate, we have time only to conquer.” 


Another thought of him as the saint, and re- 
called his entrance into the captured city; 
when the victorious monarch preceded his 
warriors barefoot, in the guise, and with the 
heart of a lowly pilgrim. 


The memory of a third, wiser and more pa- 
triotic, reverted to France, and contemplated 
Louis in his proper sphere—the wise legisla- 
tor, the conscientious judge, the friend of order 
and of peace— ing every where without 
attendants, and seated in the garden of Paris, 
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or oftener beneath the oaks of Vincennes, ren- 
dering justice to all who sought it at his hands 
—in deed, as truly as in word, the friend of 
his people. 

Others again recalled him to their minds as 
the heroic captive ; nobler even in the prison 
of the infidel, than in the palace of his tathers; 
meeting every menace of torture and of death, 
with answer equally kingly and Christian. 
“The Soldan may destroy my body as he 
pleases, my soul belongs only to God.” 

These, and a thousand recollections of his 
chivalrous gentleness, his pure morals, his 
care of others, and his exposure of himself, 
oppressed every heart; and those who could 
have braved death in their own persons, trem- 
bled now that it approached their King. He 
alone was tranquil, and even cheerful. 


‘My friends,” said he, breaking the mourn- 
ful silence, and smiling upon them as he 
spoke, “J sent for you to receive my farewell. 
My course is finished, but wherefore lament? 
It is right, that as your chief, | should be the 
first to lead the way to death, only be prepared 
to follow me when your time arrives.” 

He then presented to them Philip his eldest 
son and successor, and requested for him their 
solemn pledge of fealty and affection. Afler- 
wards, with mingled solemnity and tenderness, 
he committed to the future king, those in- 
structions which he had written with his own 
hand, and now enforced with his dying breath. 
They were tinctured with monasticism, but 
throughout the mists of religious error shone 
the wise, and virtuous, and parental King. 


One by one, and for the last time, the as- 
sembled barons then approached the couch, 
and kissed the cold hand that for nearly half a 
century had swayed the sceptre of France. A 
word, a smile, or a look of recognition he be- 
stowed upon each, forgetful to the end of him- 
self, anxious only for the comfort of others. 
Joinville approached last ; feeble from age, and 
now overwhelmed with grief, sobs and tears 
alone expressed his fidelity. The unexpected 
sight of his faithful Senescha! lighted up for a 
moment the monarch’s faded and fast closing 
eye; and at the instant, when all, except his 
confessors, were ushered from the apartment, 
he gave him his hand, tacitly affording him 
the melancholy privilege of receiving his last 
sigh. Having thus fuifilled the duties con- 
nected with his station, his faith and its minis- 
ters solely occupied his mind. 

The cares of the king, the ardour of the 
hero, the feelings of the father, silently ebbed 
away ; and there remained to him but the one 
hope, and single desire of the Christian, and 
the dying man. 

Honour to his memory! Scriptural piety 
may sigh, that in Byte the blind guides of 
his age, he was “in all things too super- 
stitious ;" and enlightened heroism may regret, 
that he sacrified the welfare of his kingdom to 
a chivalrous chimera, or rather to a religious 
passion for the crusades; but still, with every 
spot and every drawback—honour to the me- 
mory of Louis, whom, if the priests pro- 





nounced a saint, his people regarded as 2 
father ' MJ3 





From the Retrospective Review. 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS." 


Dr. Liyearp has applied the phrase of the 
“romance of history” to the practice of mo- 
dern writers, in assigning the causes of events, 
and the motives of agents, with a familiarity 
scarcely justifiable even in the persons con- 


cerned in the transactions; much less becom- | 
| caused him to be blinded, after the manner of 


ing men of a posterior age, and supplied with 
but scanty materials for forming a judgment. 
Historians, who indulge in thus supplying the 
rationale of history, may be termed writers of 
fiction; but their inventions seldom partake 
much of the genius of romance. 

The romance of history lies in the vicissi- 
tudes of events; in the rare accidents of life ; 
in the apparent inadequacy of cause and ef- 
fect ; in the magnanimous achievements of in- 
dividuals; in the uncurbed play of human pas- 
sion ; in the exercise of great virtues ; and the 
display of energetic vice. The histories of all 
countries present to the imagination of the 
reader abundant food of this kind; but there 
is a vast difference between the fertility of the 
East and the West, in this grand point. It is 
this quality which invests Oriental history 
with such charms for the youthful reader, and 
has always given to its pages the attraction of 
a novel. 

As a romance, it may be more agreeable ; 
but as history, it is less useful, at least in our 
quarter of the globe. The European can draw 
no precedent from the records of the Kast. 
The motives of the Oriental are so different 
from those prevalent in more temperate climes ; 
his passions are so much fiercer, and his tastes 
are so little under the control of reason or cal- 
culation, that his example is found altogether 
inapplicable to our meridian. Men, however, 
are but men; and though we may have little 
in common with those whom the sun burns in 
the cradle, we are bound to them by the strong 
tie of human sympathy ; and though we can- 
not apply their example, we love to contem- 
plate their deeds. 

The power of the Moguls, both in its rise 
and fall, in its spread, fluctuations, and charac- 
ter, is so totally unlike any thing that has hap- 
pened, or can happen, in the West, that we 
are led to consider its annals with little other 
motive than that which leads us to the fictions 
of the novelists ; not from the pleasure arising 
from.their utility, but from the utility of plea- 
surealone. The history of its dynasty is all a 
veracious romance. 

The story of Romulus and Remus, which no 
one believes, is, in its interesting features, not 
more romantic than the rise of the power of 
Tamerlane, the shepherd king ; who spent his 
youth in taking care of his father's flocks, and 
who, before he started to subdue the Eastern 
world, showed his talent for ruling, as the na- 
tural judge, leader, and captain of his pastoral 
companions. The death of his son and suc- 





* Voyages de Francois Bernier, Docteur 
en Medecine, contenant Ia Description des 
Etats du Grand Mogul, De |'Hindoustan, du 
Royaume de Kachemire, &c. Le tout enrichi 
de Cartes et de Figures, 2 tom. 12mo. Amster- 
dam, 1699. Second Edition, 1710. 
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cessor, Miramacha, took place in a way truly 
characteristic of Eastern manners. The Em- 
peror was made a prisoner by the Rajah of 
Cascar, who, with a remarkable generosity, 
set him at liberty, solely on the condition that 
Casear should be exempt from tribute. In a 
future war the Rajah had the misfortune to be- 
come himself the prisoner ; but the Tartar, far 
from imitating the generosity of the Indian, 


the East. The base ingratitude of the tyrant 
rankled in the heart of the unhappy prisoner, 
and he meditated his revenge. It was reported 
to the Emperor that the Raja, though deprived 
of sight, still excelled in archery, to such ade- 
gree that he could hit a mark on hearing a 
voice proceed from it. Miramacha, who him- 
self excelled in this kind of diversion, sent 


| for his prisoner that he might witness the 


exhibition of his skill. The Raja, when com- 
manded to shoot, assuming an air of offended 
dignity, said, “ In this place, I shall not obey 
any one but my conqueror! no other person 
has a right to command me; as soon as I hear 
the King’s voice 1 shall obey.” Miramacha 
immediately gave him the word; and as in- 
stantaneously the arrow glanced from the bow 
of the blind Raja into the heart of his ungrate- 
ful captor. 

Abouchaid, his son, or grandson, it is dubious 
which, was driven from his throne by his re- 
bellious people ; and in the garb of a Faquir he 
travelled from province to province, attended 
by two confidants alone, the companions of his 
wanderings. His subjects at length, tired of 
his successor, sought him amid the armies of 
Faquirs, who swarm in India, and raised him 
again to the imperial throne. His treatment 
of the two Faquirs, who had been his only 
friends, and to whom he had been indebted for 
every thing, is inconsistent with our notions of 
morality. When, on his resturation, they pre- 
sented themselves before him, he drove them 
from his presence. “By what means, my 
lord,” said they, “have we offended you? We 
attached ourselves to you in the season of ad- 
versity ; we were the companions of your pil- 
grimages ; we assisted you with our counsel, 
and we have partaken with you the severities 
of an austere and laborious ministry.” “It is 
for this very cause,” replied Abouchaid, with 
fury; “it is because your claims are greater 
than I can pay that [ drive you hence. Be- 
gone! your presence serves only to accuse me 
of the crime of ingratitude!” The eventful 
reign of Abouchaid ended with his capture by 
the Turcoman prince, Usum Cassan, who be- 
headed him in the year 1469, and put out the 
eyes of three of his sons, who were taken pri- 
soners with him in the same battle. 

His successor, the peaceful Sheik-Omer,” 
limited his warlike experience to witnessing 
cock fights and battles between rival flocks of 
fo, As if, however, a fate hung over his 

ouse, Sheik-Omer found his death as surely 
in the battle of doves as in the more sanguin 
field, in which his father lost his life. Sheik- 








* It would appear from the Memoirs of the 
Emperor Baber, that the authorities are mis- 
taken in their report of this sovereign’s cha- 
racter. 
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Omer had dove-houses constructed in his ha- 
ram, at the extremities of a terrace upon which 
he was accustomed to assemble these birds, 
who gathered about him at given signals. At 
times he would use a long cane, to which a 
piece of white satin was appended, as a sort of 
standard. All the pigeons of one of the dove- 
houses would collect around the flag, and ac- 
company the monarch, who led them to the 
attack of the opposite dove-house. These 
birds, notwithstanding their apparent mildness, 
would defend fiercely their possessions against 
the irruption of the assailants. Sometimes the 
besieged quitted their retreat, and gave battle 
in the open air. One day that Sheik-Omer 
was enjoying these diversions, having his at- 
tention fixed on a flock of pigeons, which he 
was animating to the combat, he did not ob- 
serve a place where the parapet of the terrace 
had given way. He fell a considerable height 
to the ground, and died two days after from 
the injuries he received. 

His son and successor was the famous Em- 
a Baber, who not only lost the empire he 

ad inherited from his great ancestor, ‘Tamer- 
lane, but gained another more extensive, more 
wealthy, and more powerful The Usbec Tar- 
tar, Sheik-ba-ni Khan, drove Baber from his 
capital of Samarcand, and compelled him, with 
a few attendants, to seek the frontier of India. 
Into this country he penetrated, in the habit of 
a Joguy, or pilgrim, in order to ascertain its 
resources, and estimate its strength; and form- 
ed his pian of conquest on the result of his own 
personal observation. Seeking aid in the coun- 
try of Cabul, then governed by a Khan of his 
family, he returned to Hindostan, and wrested 
its wide domains from the hands of the Patan 
princes, who then reigned in Delhi. Baber 
may be considered the rea! founder of the Mo- 
gul race in Hindostan. He established a sys- 
tem of laws, and formed and remodelled the 
institutions of the country after his own plans. 
Baber died in the year 1530. He reigned thirty 
years in India, five years at Samarcand, and 

d three years in making a conquest of the 
ingdom of Delhi. This monarch has written 
a copious narrative of the events of his own 
life, which has been lately translated. It is as 
interesting as the chivalrous details of Frois- 
sart, and is written with a simplicity of vigour 
and picturesqueness extremely remarkable in 
an Oriental composition. 

His favourite son and successor, Himaiim, 
was, like his father, driven from his dominions 
by a Patan prince of the dethroned race, and 
was compelled to take refuge in Persia, where 
he was entertained with hospitality. In the 
mean time the usurper of his throne, amusing 
himself with the discharge of a cannon that 
had been lately sent him from Bengal, was 
killed by the bursting of the piece. Himaiim, 
with the assistance of a Persian force, quickly 
subdued the opposition of the Patans, and re- 

ained the throne which his successors held 
or two centuries after him. In this expedi- 
tion, id, as well as force, afier the invariable 
manner of the Moguls, had its share in en- 
suring the success of Himaiim. He obtained 
possession of Lahor by stratagem ; he sent for- 
ward, by a different road from that through 
which his army was marching, one hundred 
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resolute young Persians. They were disguised 
as pilgrims carrying staffs; and in this manner 
presented themselves in the evening without 
the gates of the citadel. Being divided into 
several smal! bands, those who were the first 
to arrive entered the place without difficulty ; 
but others, which arrived at a late hour, found 
the gates closed. These began to utter aloud 
their complaints, and to exclaim against so lit- 
tle charity being shown towards devout pil- 
grims, who were just returning to their homes 
from Mecca. They begged only a slight alms, 
and cover for a single night. Aziscam, the 
governor, heard their complaints, and was 
touched with compassion. He commanded 
that the gates should be opened to the poor 
travellers. The disguised pilgrims, and false 
hermits, availed themselves of his charity to 
get possession of Lahor. Introduced into the 
palace of the governor, they appeared with a 
mask of devotion on their countenances, calcu- 
lated to deceive the most penetrating observer 
They then drew their poniards from beneath 
their vests, and, attacking the governor and 
his garrison with desperate fury, succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the fortress, 
which they maintained till the arrival of the 
army of the King. The death of this King, 
like so many of his race, was premature and 
peculiar. He had caused the plan of the mau- 
svleum, in which his ashes were to repose, to 
be marked out without the gates of Delhi, at 
the termination of a large bridge of twelve 
arches. The work was already far advanced, 
and the walls were raised to a level with the 
key-stone of the arch. The King, carrying in 
his hand a measuring-rod, was mounted on the 
wall, and was walking round the edifice, on its 
cornice, which was very wide, when the rod 
on which he rested broke in his hand. He fell 
with the pieces of the rod, and having rolled 
for a while on the entablature, to which the 
architect had given a slope for the purpose of 
carrying off the water, he fell to the ground, 
was dashed to pieces, and found his death on 
the very spot intended for the place of his bu- 
rial. This fine monument of the piety of Ha 

mai(m was afterwards finished, and his body 
was interred in it. The sepulchre was still to 
be seen in the time of Aurengzebe, ornament- 
ed on the inside with the most beautiful mar- 
bles, and on the outside surmounted with a 
magnificent dome, the gilding of which, in a 
country where the sun shines with a lustre un- 

known in Europe, is almost too dazzling for the 
sight. An establishment of Moulas have the 
charge of keeping the edifice in repair; they 


| seatter continually fresh flowers upon the 


grave, which is covered with a magnificent 
cloth of gold brocade. 

The successor of Himaidm was the famous 
Akbar, whose name in the East is a proverb 
for wisdom and power. He was the founder of 
the splendid city of Agra, and extended his do- 
mains far beyond their ancient limits. Akbar 
was the first Mogul who interested himself in 
inquiries concerning the Christian faith. He 
wrote to the Jesuits of Goa, to desire them to 
send some of the fathers of their sect, who 
might expound the sacred volumes to him 
Three Jesuits were sent to the court of Agra, 
where their imperial pupil maintained with 
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them constant discussions on the falsehood of 
the Koran, and the truth of the Gospel. The 
fathers became impatient for the conversion of 
the illustrious inquirer, and ventured to make 
an imprudent demand, that he “would fix a 
season, when it might please his majesty to de- 
clare himself openly as a servant of Mahomet 
and of Jesus Christ.” The Emperor replied, 
“ ‘That so serious a change was in the hands of 
God: that, as for himself, he should never 
cease to implore his illumination and his aid.” 
He did not, however, cease to treat the fathers 
with distinction and honour; but, instead of 
turning Christian, it seems to have occurred to 
him that he might as well become the founder 
of a religion himself. At least the missionaries 
have reported, that he used to present himself 
every morning on his balcony to be worshipped 
as a god by the people, who knelt before him, 
and presented their petitions to him; which it 
was spread abroad were miraculously heard, if 
not miraculously granted. Akbar, like his fa- 
ther and his grandfather, perished by an acci- 
dent of singular infelicity 

One day, when he was hunting, in the envi- 
rons of Agra, he lost sight of his attendants, 
and being much fatigued, set himself down at 
the foot of a tree, which afforded a welcome 
shade. Whilst he was trying to compose him- 
self to sleep, he saw approaching him one of 
those long caterpillars, of a flame colour, which 
are to be found only in the Indies. He pierced 
it through with an arrow, which he drew from 
his quiver. A little time afterwards, an ante- 
lope made its appearance within bow-shot. 
The Emperor took aim at it with the same ar- 
row with which he had pierced the caterpillar. 
Notwithstanding the antelope received the 
shaft in a part of its body which was not sus- 
ceptible of a mortal wound, the animal instan- 
taneously expired. The hunters of the Prince, 
who opened the beast, found the flesh black 
and corrupted, and all the dogs who eat of it 
died immediately. The Emperor recognised, 
from this circumstance, the extreme venom of 
the poison of the caterpillar. He commanded 
one of the officers of his suite to get it convey- 
ad to his palace. It was on this occasion that 
the Emperor created the office of poisoner, an 
office till then unknown to the Mogul govern- 
ment. By the instrumentality of this new offi- 
eer, Akbar quietly disposed of the nobles and 
the Rajas whom he believed to be concerned 
im the conspiracy of Mostafa. Poisoned pills 
were compounded for him, which he obliged 
them to take in his presence. The poison was 
slow in its operation, but no remedies could 
obviate its mortal effects. Akbar carried al- 
ways about him a gold box, which was divided 
into three compartments. In one was his 
betel; in another, the cordial pills which he 
used after a repast; and in the third were the 
poisoned pills. One day it happened that he 
took, inadvertently, one of the poisoned pills, 
and became himself a victim to its fatal power. 
He immediately felt himself struck with death 
He, in vain, made trial of all the remedies pre- 
scribed for him by the Portuguese physicians, 
and died in the year 1605. 

Jehan Guir, the successor of Akbar, was a 
very different character from his father. His 
chief celebrity arises from the joviality of his 













manners, and the humility with which he sub- 
mitted to the dominion of the beautiful, but 
imperious Nur-Jeham, the Light of the World. 
Stories are told of his conviviality which re- 
mind us of the Arabian Nights. Among other 
instances of boon companionship, the following 
anecdote is recorded in history. 

He entered, they say, one day, towards the 
evening, in disguise, into a tavern. Wine- 
houses, since the days of Akbar, had been tole- 
rated in the capital. The Emperor took a seat 
near an artisan, who was drinking with great 
gaiety, and, inspired with the wine, was dis- 
posed to indulge his vocal talents. Jehan Guir 
was delighted to find himself in such pleasant 
society. A familiarity was soon established 
between them, and the artisan was particularly 
charmed with the liberality of the new guest, 
who paid the entire score, and made him drink 
deep. In their conversation, they treated of 
the affairs of government ; the Emperor was 
blamed for his weakness, in submitting to be 
governed by a woman, and suffering one of his 
younger sons to assassinate the elder. They 
took leave of the tavern most excellent friends, 
promising to see each other often in the same 
place. The Emperor simply inquired of the 
artisan his trade, where he lodged, and his 
name. “Iam called,” he said, “ Secander; I 
am a weaver, and my home is in a quarter of 
the city” which he indicated. “ Comrade,” 
said the Emperor, “I will come to morrow and 
dine with you; we will renew our acquaint- 
ance, and we will swear a lasting friendship.” 
The two topers separated, highly satisfied with 
each other; and each, on his part, impatiently 
expected the ensuing morning. Some hours 
after sunrise, nearly about the same time the 
artisans are accustomed to dine, the Emperor 
left his palace, attended by the most magnifi- 
cent escort with which he had ever made his 
appearance in Lahor. He was surrounded by 
his whole guard, and preteded by twenty war 
elephants, with their splendid harness of crim- 
son velvet, ornamented with large gold plates. 
Jehan Guir was himself seated on a throne, 
burnished with precious stones, borne by an 
elephant of state; and, in this equipage, he 
gave orders to be conducted to the weaver's 
quarters. The cavalry and the elephants pass- 
ed before the shop of Secander. But he, oc- 
cupied in preparing the regale which he was 
about to give his friend, did not even give him- 
self the trouble to take a peep at the royal ca- 
valeade. Whilst all the people were at the 
doors of their houses, or dispersed in the 
streets, a soldier of the King’s suite inquired 
for the house of Secander. The weaver, who 
heard himself named, came into his shop, hold- 
ing in his hand a pestle with which he had just 
been pounding some rice. “1 am Secander,” 
he said, “and you will hardly find better cloth 
at any other shop in all Lahor.” “ You are, 
also, a jovial toper,” said the soldier; “the 
Emperor has, in consequence, come to dine 
with you, in performanee of the engagement 
he contracted with you yesterday.” Secander 
could not doubt but that it was the Emperor 
himself with whom he had been drinking the 
preceding evening: and, as he recollected the 
seditious language which he had held to Jehan 
Guir, while they were carousing, the poor man 




















gave himself up for lost. In the meanwhile, 
the Emperor approached, and, as soon as Se- 
cander recognised him: “ Might,it please hea- 
ven,” he cried, “that all those who put their 
trust in drunkards had this pestle thrown at 
their heads.” The King, who heard the poor 
weaver's exclamation, laughed most heartily. 
He tasted the good man’s wine ; and bestowed 
upon him employments at court sufficiently 
considerable to enable him to dispense with 
following any longer his profession. 

The latter days of Jehan Guir were embit- 
tered by the civil wars which his rebellious 
children excited in their contentions for the 
right of succession. Jehan Guir had himself 
rebelled against his father Akbar, and, as a 
judgment on his unnatural crime, he now saw 
the members of his family divided against each 
other, and his kingdom a prey to the miseries 
of war. Sultan Chorrom, afterwards called 
Shah Jehan, his third son, succeeded in seizing 
the empire; and the struggle between the 
rival parties was at length put an end to by 
one of the devices which we have remarked as 
so characteristic of the Moguls. He spread a 
report of his sudden death, and engaged his 
partizans to solicit, that his body might be bu- 
ried in the sepulchre of his father. 

Sultan Bolaqui, the grandson of the late 
Emperor, had seized the throne on the death of 
Jehan Guir. When he was informed that his 
uncle, the rival claimant, was no more, he gave 
his consent gladly, that all the honours of in- 
terment should be paid to a prince of his blood, 
from whom death, as he believed, had delivered 
him so opportunely. A convoy was, therefore, 
prepared, attended with all the magnificence 
due to a prince of the Mogul blood. The 
empty bier was conducted by more than a 
thousand men, chosen from among the princi- 
pal officers of the deceased. Chorrom himself 
followed, in disguise, his own funeral. Squad- 
rons of Rajepoots, seemingly to do it honour, 
had been disposed at different stations upon the 
line of march, which, continuing to swell the 
funeral pomp, accompanied it to Agra. The 
young Emperor was persuaded, that a just de- 
corum or yong he should proceed to meet the 
convoy of his uncle, and conduct to the place 
of interment the remains of a prince from 
whom he had now nothing to fear. The arti- 
fice succeeded. Bolaqui went forth from the 
gates of Agra, habited in deep mourning, ac- 
companied by a weak escort, and in the equi- 

of a prince who is about to pay the last 
duties to a relative. He was astonished when 
he beheld so large an escort in the suite of a 
deceased person. He suspected the stratagem, 
and retracing his steps, he stole away from the 
cruelty of a rival, who would not have failed 
to take away his life if he had fallen into his 
power. The place of his retreat was a long 
time a secret, but it was at last known that he 
had taken refuge in Persia. In the mean- 
while, the trumpets sounded, Sultan Chorrom 
was proclaimed Emperor, and the mourning 
chariot was changed into a car of triumph. 
Chorrom entered the citadel of Agra, amidst 
the aeclamations of the people and of the army, 
who transferred, instantaneously, all their af- 
fection to the new monarch. It was then that 
this prince took the name of Shah Jehan, 
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which “Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse.” 

Shah Jehan reigned to a very advanced pe- 
riod of his life, and before he died was thrust 
from the throne, and held in a kind of respect- 
ful imprisonment by one of his own sons, the 
celebrated Aurengzebe. Shah Jehan, in his 
earlier years, was celebrated for his love of 
justice, and in his latter ones for his avarice. 
He is said to have dug caves under his palace, 
in which he spent his days in the contemplation 
of heaps of gold and precious stones. At one 
time of his life, prodigality and a love of wo- 
men were his dominant passions, and they 
ended, like those of many other spendthrifts, 
in concentrating themselves in the love of ac- 
cumulation. Of the magnificent ornaments of 
a gallery, which he built for one of his favour- 
ites, many descriptions have been written. 

The wall opposite the window was covered 
with jasper; and on this first coating a vine 
was seen to climb, entirely composed of pre- 
cious stones, of shades analogous to this spe- 
cies of vegetation. The stem was formed of 
those reddish agate stones which expressed the 
colour of the wood. The leaves were eme- 
ralds, interlaced with so much art, that the 
points where they united could not be discern- 
ed. The grapes, which were pendent from the 
branches, and seemed to come out in relief, 
were composed partly of diamonds and partly 
of grenats. Materials could not be procured 
adequate to the completion of the whole de- 
sign, and the work remained incomplete. The 
side of the gallery, in which were the windows, 
was ornamented with large mirrors, whose 
frames were thickiy sown, at intervals, with 
the largest pearls to be found in the East 
Thus, the vine, frained with rich jewels, being 
multiplied in the mirrors, shed a surprising 
lustre, which dazzled by its splendour during 
the day, and at night-had the effect of an illu- 
mination. Of Shah Jehan’s pretensions to the 
fame of a Solomon, the following anecdote is 
recorded : 

A soldier having stolen away the female 
slave of a writer belonging to the class that 
copy and distribute the news of the court 
through the provinces, the complaint was car- 
ried before the Emperor. The cause had be 
come much involved, as the slave, tired of her 
first master, maintained that she belonged to 
the soldier; and the writer produced pretty 
clear evidence of the slave being his property 
The Emperor, who at first affected to be em- 
barrassed and undecided how to act in so per- 
plexed a case, attended for a time to other com- 
plaints; when, on a sudden, calling for ink, he 
caused the pen, in-the most unaffected manner, 
to be given to the slave, that she might assist 
him to it. The slave gave it back replenished, 
with so much dexterity, and with so good a 
grace, that the Emperor judged immediately 
that she must have been used t6 the duty, and 
said to the slave angrily: “‘ You cannot belong 
to the soldier ; you must certainly have been 
in the service of the writer, and in his power 
you shall remain,’”” The wisdom of the mo- 
narch was the admiration of the whole empire 

Shah Jehan had appointed each of his four 
sons to extensive governments at a distance 
from the capital. Sultan Sujah was the Vice- 
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roy of Bengal; Aurengzebe had the govern- 
ment of the Deccan; Morad Bakche, of the 
province of Guzzerat. To Dara, the eldest, 
was assigned the kingdom of Cashmere, who, 
however, remained at court. On occasion of a 
report of the death of the aged Shah Jehan, 
three sons. each at the head of their armies, 
betook themselves to Agra to claim the crown. 
The remarkable contest which ensued has 
been related at length by two competent au- 
thorities. Signor Manouchi, who was forty- 


eight years physician in the service of the | 


imperial family at the court of Delhiand Agra, 
has left a copious account of its striking events, 








and the various intrigues by which its progress | 


was influenced.* About the termination of the 
struggle, M. Bernier, a French physician and 
traveller, entered the dominions of the Great 
Mogul, and meeting with the train of the fugi- 
tive Dara, or Darius, was compelled to join it 
in quality of his medical attendant. M. Ber- 
nier has not only comprised in his travels a 
lively account of this civil war, but has em- 
braced many other topics of information, and 
the result of his inquiries, under very fortunate 
circumstances. His work has now become a 
classical book of travels, and his name is al 
ways mentioned at the head of those enlight- 
ened and enterprising men, who, by personal 
risk, and at the expense of great privation, 
have contributed to the spread of knowledge. 

The interest of Bernier'’s Travels does not 
arise from a detail of personal adventures, nor 
from its being, like modern travels, a record of 
individual observations on the character of the 
country or the people. He became attached 
to a favourite minister of Aurengzebe, and 
thus, admitted into the centre of his dazzling 
court, he had no eye except for the great 
events which led to the establishment of the 
power of Aurengzebe, and for a contemplation 
of the gorgeous magnificence, vastness, and 
splendour of all his movements: so that the 
pleasure derivable from a perusal of this au- 
thor, partly consists in his descriptions of a 
novel and peculiar style of greatness, and partly 
in the melancholy interest which arises from 
the reflections of the vanity of human splen- 
dour which crowd upon the heart and mind of 
the reader. Of all those magnificent palaces, 
of all that innumerable train of ready slaves, 


of all that cavalcade of elephants, camels, and | 


eavaliers ; of all that dazzling train of sultanas, 
of eunuchs, of guards, and of their variousand 
splendid accommodations ; of all the hoards of 
precious stones, of gold and perfumes; of all 
those lofty tents, those gorgeous pavilions, and 
those more enduring mosques, mausoleums, 





* Signor Manouchi’s MSS. were made the 
foundation of Father Catrou’s History of the 
eget Dynasty, published at the Hague in 
1708. A translation of this work was lately 
published in London. 

t Of M. Bernier’s Travels, a very good 
translation has lately been made and published 
in two neat volumes, 8vo. by Mr. Irving Brock. 
Although we could have wished that more co- 
pious notes had brought the work to a level 
with the Oriental knowledge of the present 
day, as far as an accessible translation is con- 
cerned, nothing more can be desired. 











and baths,—scarcely a wreck remains behind 
the dynasty to gratify whose capricious tastes 
they were erected has disappeared from among 
the lists of the potentates of the earth ; and 
that absolute power, wealth, and grandeur 
which distinguished the Mogul above all other 
royal races, is now wielded by a company of 
British merchants, which, in the time of Au- 
rengzebe, had never been heard of at the court 
of Agra. 4 

M. Bernier’s Travels, which are not cast in 
the usual form of books of this class, consist of, 
1. A narration of the war between the sons of 
Shah Jehan, to which we have alluded. 2. A 
collection of events which happened after the 
termination of the war. 3. A letter to the mi- 
nister Colbert, on the resources and strength 
of the government of India. 4. A deseriptionn 
of Delhi and Agra, in a letter to M. Le Mothe 
Vayer. 5. Another letter is — with a 
description of the superstitions of the Hindoos. 
6. A series of letters descriptive of the journey 
of Aurengzebe to the kingdom of Cashmere, 
with a military retinue of nearly fifty thou- 
sand men, and accompanied by the whole po- 
pulation of Delhi. The volume closes with 
the answers to five inquiries proposed y M. 
Thevenot, concerning the settlement of Jews 
in Cashmere; the monsoons; the regularity 
of the currents and periodical winds in India; 
the fertility of Bengal ; and the increase of the 
Nile. 

The “ Voyage” of Bernier is, in truth, ra- 
ther a valuable portion of history than a book 
of travels, and as such must be consulted and 
read by all those who wish to apply to the best 
sources of information on the subject of the 
Mogul! dynasty. It is not, however, a work 
likely to be found in every body’s hands, and 
with its philosophic speculations and its occa- 
sionally prolix details, is not calculated to 
please every taste. No one, however, can he- 
sitate to give it a high rank in literature; and 
the few passages we shall quote froin it. with 
the view of continuing our sketch of the ro- 
mantic history of the Moguls, will probably in- 
duce many English readers to seek a closer 
acquaintance with the author himself. The 
following is a description of some of the scenes 
of an Oriental battle.* 

“ The preparations I have described being 
completed, the artillery of both armies opened 
their fire, the invariable mode of commeneing 
an engagement; and the arrows were already 
thick in the air, when suddenly there fell a 
shower of rain so violent as to interrupt the 
work of slaughter for a while. The weather 
had no sooner cleared than the sound of can- 
non was again heard, and Dara was atthis time 
seen seated on a beautiful elephant of Ceylon, 
issuing his orders for a general onset ; and, 
placing himself at the head of a numerous body 
of horse, advanced boldly toward the enemy's 
cannon. He was received with firmness, and 
soon surrounded by heaps of slain. And not 
only the body which he led to the attack, but 
those by which he was followed, were thrown 
into disorder. Still did he retain an admirable 
calmness, and evince his immovable determi- 





* Our extracts are made from the transla- 
tion spoken of in a former note. 
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nation not to recede. He was observed on his 
elephant looking about him with an undaunted 
air, and marking the progress of the action. 
The troops were animated (+ his example, and 
the fugitives resumed their ranks ; the — 
was repeated, but he could not come up to the 
enemy before another volley carried death and 
dismay among the assailants: many took to 
flight; but the greater part seemed to have 
imbibed Dara’s spirit, and followed their intre- 
pid commander, until the cannon were forced, 
the iron chains disengaged, the enemy's camp 
entered, and the camels and infantry put com- 
pletely to the rout. 
valry of both armies coming in contact, the 
battle raged with the greatest fierceness— 
Showers of arrows obscured the air, Dara him- 
self emptying his quiver: these weapons, how- 
ever, produce but little effect, nine out of ten 
fying over the soldiers’ heads, or falling short. 

he arrows discharged, the sword was drawn, 
and the contending squadrons fought hand to , 
hand, both sides appearing to increase in obsti- | 
nacy in proportion as the sword performed its | 
murderous work. During the whole of this 
tremendous conflict, Dara afforded undeniable 
proofs of invincible courage, raising the voice 
of encouragement and command, and perform- 
ing such feats of valour that he succeeded at 
length in overthrowing the enemy’s cavalry, 
and compelling it to fly. 

“ Aurengzebe, who was at no great distance, 
and mounted also on an elephant, endeavoured, 
but without success, to retrieve the disasters of 
the day. He attempted to make head against 
Dara with a strong body of his choicest cava)- | 
ry; but it was likewise driven from the field 
in great confusion. Here I cannot avoid com- 
mending his bravery and resolution. He saw 
that nearly the whole of the army under his 
immediate command was defeated and put to 
flight ; the number which remained unbroken 
and collected about his person not exceeding 
one thousand (I have been told it scarcely 
amounted to five hundred). He found that 
Dara, notwithstanding the extreme rugged- 
ness of the ground which separated them, evi- 
dently intended to rush upon bis remaining little 
band; yet did he not betray the slightest symp- 
tom of fear, or even an inclination to retreat ; 
but calling many of his principal officers by | 
name, exclaimed, Delirané! (Courage, my | 
friends), Koda-hé! (God is,) What hope can 
we find in flight? Know ye not where is our 
Deccan? Koda-hé! Koda-hé!* and then, to 
remove all doubt of his resolution, and to show 
that he thought of nothing less thana retreat, he 
commanded (strange expedient!) that chains 
should be fastened to the feet of his elephant ; 
a command he would undoubtedly have seen 
obeyed, if all those who were about him had 
pd aan. the strongest assurances of their un- 
subdued spirit and unshaken fidelity. 

“ Dara all this time meditated an advance 
upon Aurengzebe, but was retarded by the dif- 
ficulty of the ground and by the enemy's ca- 
valry, which, though in disorder, still covered 
the hills and plains that intervened between 
the two commanders. Certainly he ought to | 
have felt that without the destruction of his 








‘i am repeating his exact words. 
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It was now that the ca- | 
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brother, victory would be incomplete; nor 
should he have suffered any consideration to 
move him from his purpose of attacking Au- 
rengzebe, now that he was so clearly incapa- 
ble of offering effectual resistance. He had 
an easy opportunity to crush this formidable 
rival ; but the circumstance I am about to re- 
late distracted his attention, and saved Au- 
rengzebe from the impending danger. 

“Dara perceived at this critical moment 
that his left wing was in disorder; and an aid- 
de-camp bringing him intelligence of the deaths 
of Rustum-Khan and Sittersal, and of the im- 
minent peril into which Ram-Singh-Routlé 
was placed in consequence of having valiantly 
burst through the enemy, by whom he was, 
however, entirely surrounded, Dara abandon- 
ed the idea of pushing toward Aurengzebe, 
and determined to fly to the succour of the left 
wing. After a great deal of hard fighting, 
Dara’s presence turned the tide of fortune, 
and the enemy was driven back at all points; 
but the rout was not so complete as to leave 
him without occupation. Meanwhile Ram- 


' Singh-Routlé was opposed to Mordd-Bakche, 


and performing prodigies of valour. The Ra- 
jah wounded the Prince, and approached so 
near as to cut some of the bands by which the 
amari was fixed upon the elephant, hoping in 
that way to bring his antagonist to the earth ; 
but the intrepidity and adroitness of Mordd- 
Bakche did not permit him to accomplish his 
object. Thoywgh wounded, and beset on all 
sides by the rajaputs, the prince disdained to 
yield: he dealt his blows with terrible effect, 
throwing at the same time his shield over his 
son, a lad of seven years of age, seated at his 
side; and discharged an arrow with so uner- 
ring an aim that the Rajah fell dead on the 
spot 

* It was not long before Dara was made ac- 
quainted with the serious loss he had sustained ; 
and hearing also that Morad-Bakche was hem- 
med in by the rajaputs, rendered furious by 
the death of their master, he determined, not- 
withstanding every obstacle, to advance to 
the attack of that Prince; the only measure 
by which he could hope to repair the error 
committed in suffering Aurengzebe to es- 
cape: but even this step was rendered abor- 
tive by an act of treachery, which involved 
Dara in immediate and irretrievable ruin. 

“ Calil-ullah Khan, who commanded the 
right wing, consisting of 30,000 Moguls, a 
force which alone was sufficient to destroy 
Aurengzebe’s army, kept aloof from the en- 
gagement, while Dara, at the head of the left 
wing, fought with courage and success. The 
traitor pretended that his division was design- 
ed for a corps of reserve, and that he could 
not, consistently with his orders, move one 
step, or discharge a single arrow, until the last 
extremity ; but the blackest perfidy was the 
cause of his inaction. 

“ A few years prior to this period, Calil-ul- 
lah had suffered some indignity at the hands of 
Dara, and he considered the hour arrived when 
he might gratify the resentment which had 
never ceased to rankle in his bosom. His ab- 
stinence from al] share in the battle, did not, 


| however, produce the mischief intended, Dara 


having proved victorious without the co-opera- 
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tion of the right wing. The traitor, therefore, 
had recourse to another expedient. He quit- 
ted his division, followed by a few persons, 
and riding with speed towards Dara, precisely 
at the moment when that Prince was hasten- 
ing to assist in the downfal of Mordd-Bakche, 
he exclaimed, while yet at some distance, 
* Mohbarek-bad, Hazaret, Salamet, Elhamd-ul- 
ellah ; May you be happy! May your Majesty 
enjoy health, and reign in safety! The victory 
is your own! But let me ask, why are you still 
mounted on this lofty elephant? Have you not 
been sufficiently exposed to danger? If one of 
the numberless arrows, or balls, which have 
pierced your canopy had touched your person, 
who can imagine the dreadful situation to 
which we should be reduced? In Heaven's 
name, descend quickly and mount your horse ; 
nothing now remains but to pursue the fugi- 
tives with vigour. 
permit them not to escape.’ 

“ Had Dara considered the consequences of 
quitting the back of his elephant, on which he 
had displayed so much valour, and served as a 


rallying point to the army, he would have be- | 
i | of the repast, a large quantity of the delicious 


come master of the empire ; but the credulous 
Prince, duped by the artful obsequiousness of 
Calil-ullah, listened to his advice as though it 
had been sincere. He descended from the 
elephant, and mounted his horse ; but a quar- 
ter of an hour had not elapsed when, suspect- 
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[I entreat your Majesty, | 
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no longer wanted, Aurengzebe, instead of ful- 
filling his promises and acting up to his pro- 


| fessions, threw off the mask; but not till he 


had secured the person of his brother, whom 
he shortly afterwards led to an ignominious 
death. he last scene of duplicity, and the 
first of violence, as regards his brother, is thus 
told by Bernier :— 

“The feigned and fulsome adulation of 
Aurengzebe rad indeed enchanted the unhappy 
Prince (Mordd-Bakche) ; and, notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts of his friends, he accepted 
an invitation from his brother for supper. The 
latter expected him, and had concerted his 
measures with Mirkhan and three or four other 
of his minions. Mordd-Bakche was greeted 
with even more external courtesy and respect 
than had been usual since Aurengzebe had 
marked him for his victim ; tears of joy seemed 
to flow, and his brother wiped, with a gentle 


| hand, the perspiration and dust from the face 


of the devoted and credulous Prince. During 
supper, the utmost good humour and convivi- 


| ality —— prevailed; the conversation 


was enlivening and incessant; and at the end 


wines of Schiraz and Cabul was introduced. 


| Aurengzebe then rose softly, and with a coun- 
| tenance that beamed affection and delight, said, 


the imposture, he inquired impatiently for | 


Cail-ullah 


The villain, however, was not | 


within his reach: he inveighed vehemently | 


against that officer, and threatened him with 
death ; but Dara's rage was now impotent, and 


his menace incapable of being executed 


having missed their Prince, a rumour 
q ly spread that he was killed and the 
army betrayed: an universal panic scized 
them; every man thought only of his own 
safety, and how to escape from the resentment 
of Aurengzebe. In ~ minutes the army 
seemed disbanded, and (strange and sudden 
reverse !) the conqueror became the vanquish- 
ed. Aurengzebe remained during a quarter of 
an hour steadily on his elephant, and was re- 
warded with the crown of Hindostan: Dara 


tr . 


left his own elephant a few minutes too soon, | 
| opened his eyes, the arch hypocrite uttered his 


and was hurled from the pinnacle of glory, to 
be numbered among the most miserable of 
princes:—so short-sighted is man, and so 
mighty are the consequences which some- 
times flow from the most trivial incident.” 
Aurengzebe combined the characters of the 
bigot and the hypocrite in a perfection unknown 
among less perfidious races; bold, austere, and 
calculating, he pretended to all the humble vir- 
tues of a devotee, while he pursued his worldly 
interests with the aid of great sagacity, intelli- 
gence, and penetration, and at the expense of 
a species of cruelty, treachery, and deceit. 
He had succeeded in joining his forces with 
those of his younger brother, by pretending to 
renounce all claims to the throne, in his favour, 
and to seek only for himself a life of religious 
seclusion. By this stratagem, and by a tissue 
of the most artful intrigues, he effectually im- 
id upon the rashness and impetuosity of his 
thoughtless brother, and availed himself of his 
troops to fight his own battles. When the vic- 
tory was secure, and the aid of Mordd-Bakche 


The | 


1 need not inform your Majesty of the serious 
turn of my mind, and that, as a mussulman, I 
feel scruples which do not permit me to indulge 
in the pleasures of the table ; but though I deem 
it my duty to retire, yet I leave you in excel- 
lent company. Mirkhan, and my other friends, 
will entertain your Majesty. An extravagant 
fondness for wine was arnong Morid-Bakche’s 


| foibles, and upon the present occasion, finding 
it peculiarly good, he drank to such excess that 





he became intoxicated, and fell into a dee 

sleep. This was precisely the effect whic 

Aurengzebe intended the wine should produce. 
His servants were ordered to withdraw that 
their master might not be disturbed ; and Mirk- 
han took away both his sword and jemder (po- 
niard). It was not long before Aurengzebe 
came to rouse him from this disgraceful sleep. 
He entered the room, and pushing the ine- 
briated prince rudely with his feet, until he 


short and insolent reprimand. Oh, shame and 
infamy! Thou a king, and yet possessing so 
little discretion? What will the world now say 
of thee, and even of me? Let this wretched 
and drunken man be bound hand and foot, and 
dragged into the closet, there to sleep away 
hisshame. The command was no sooner given 
than executed ; five or six soldiers rushed upon 
Morad-Bakche, and in spite of his cries and 
resistance, fetters and handcuffs were applied, 
and he was carried to his place of confinement. 
This violence could not be perpetrated with- 
out the knowledge, indistinct as it might be, 
of Morid-Bakche's dependents, by whom he 
was attended ; they wished to sound an alarm, 
and attempted to break into the apartment; 
but they were silenced and overawed by Allah- 
Couly, the chief officer in Mordd-Bakche’s ar- 
tillery, who had long been corrupted by the 
gold of Aurengzebe. Some agitation soon be- 
gan, however, to manifest itself among the 
troops; and, to prevent the consequences of 
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any sudden movement, emissaries were busily 
employed during the night in representing the 
occurrences in Aurengzebe's tent as perfectly 
trifling and unimportant: they were present 
(they pretended), and Mordd-Bakche having 
drunk to excess, had lost his self-possession, 
and made use of very intemperate language 
There was no acquaintance upon whom he 
had not cast injurious reflections, and he had 


even lvuaded Aurengzebe himself with the | 


foulest abuse. In short, he had grown so quar- 
relsome and ungovernable, that it became ne- 


cessary to confine him apart: but in the morn- | 
ing, when recovered from his night’s debauch, | 


he would be again set at liberty. In the mean 
time, large bribes and larger promises were 
given to all the superior officers; the pay of the 
whole army was immediately augmented ; and, 
as there were few who had not long foreseen 
the downfall of Mordd-Bakche, it 1s not sur- 
prising that when the day dawned scarcely a 
trace of the late partial commotion existed. 
Aurengzebe felt that he might venture to shut 
his brother up in a covered amari, a kind of 
closed house, in which woman are carried on 
elephants ; and in this manner the prince was 
conveyed to Delhi, and incarcerated in the ci- 
tadel of Slinger, which is situated in the mid- 
dle of the river.” 

An order was ultimately given for his head, 
and the unhappy dupe was murdered in prison. 

The fate of Dara, the elder brother, was 
equally melancholy. After a signal defeat, 
Dara. deserted by his friends, and unable to as- 
semble another army, fled to the mountains, 
and took refuge with a Patan chief, who be- 
trayed him. 


fugitive. 

“The miserable and devoted Dara, whose 
only chance of preservation was to regain Ah- 
medabid, was constrained to pass through a 
long range of what might be considered hostile 
territory, destitute of tents and baggage. The 
country between Agimeer and Ahmedabad 
consists almost entirely of territories belong- 
ing to Rajahs. The Prince was accompanied 
by two thousand men at most; the heat was 
intolerable; and the coolies followed him day 
and night, pillaging and assassinating so many 
of his soldiers that it became dangerous to se- 

ate even a few yards from the main body. 
hese coolies are the peasantry of this part of 
the country, and are the greatest robbers, and 
altogether the most unprincipled people in Hin- 
dostan. Notwithstanding every obstruction, 
Dara contrived to advance within a day’s jour- 
ney from Ahmedabad, expecting to enter the 
city on the following day, and to assemble an 
army; but the hopes of the vanquished and un- 
fortunate are seldom realized. 


“The governor whom he had left in the cas- 
tle of Ahmedabad, alarmed by the menaces, or 
allured by the promises of Aurengzebe, had 
basely deserted the cause of his master; and 
sent a letter to Dara by which he desired him 
not to advance nearer to the city, whose gates 
were shut, and whose inhabitants were armed 
to oppose his entrance. I had now been three 
days with Dara, whom I met on the road by 


M. Bernier accidentally encoun- 
tered him in his flight, and gives a description | 
of the miserable circumstances of the princely | 
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the strangest chance imaginable; and, being 
destitute of any medical attendant, he com- 
pelled me to accompany him in the capacit 
of physician. The day preceding that on whic 
he received the governor's communication, he 
| expressed his fear lest I should be murdered 
| by the coolies, and insisted upon my passing 
the night in his caravansary. The cords of 
the knates, or screens, which concealed his 
wife and women (for he was without even a 
tent,) were fastened to the wheels of the car- 
riage wherein I reposed. This may appear al- 
most incredible to those who know how ex- 
tremely jealous the great men of Hindostan 
are of their wives, and I mention the circum- 
| stance as a proof of the low condition to which 
the fortunes of the prince were reduced. It 
| was at break of day that the governor’s mes- 
sage was delivered, and the shrieks of the fe- 
males drew tears from every eye. We were 
all overwhelmed with confusion and dismay, 
gazing in speechless horror at each other, at a 
loss what plan to recommend, and ignorant of 
the fate which perhaps awaited us from hour 
to hour. We observed Dara stepping out, 
more dead than alive, speaking now to one, 
then to another ; stopping and consulting even 
the commonest soldier. He saw consternation 
depicted in every countenance, and felt as- 
sured that he should be left without a single 
| follower; but what was to become of him? 
whither must he go? to delay his departure 
was to accelerate his ruin. 

“ During the three days that I remained in 
| this Prince's retinue, we marched, nearly with- 
| out intermission, day and night: and so insup- 
portable was the heat, and so suffocating the 
dust, that of the three large oxen of Guzaret 
which drew my carriage, one had died, another 
was in a dying state, and the third was unable 
to proceed from fatigue. Dara felt anxious to 
retain me in his service, especially as one of 
| his wives had a bad wound in her leg; yet nei- 
| ther his threats nor entreaties could procure 
for me a single horse, ox, or camel; so totally 
destitute of power and influence had be become! 
I remained behind, therefore, because of the 
absolute impossibility of continuing the jour- 
ney, and could not but weep when I beheld the 
Prince depart with a force diminished to four 
or five hundred horsemen. There were also a 
couple of elephants laden, it was said, with gold 
and silver. Dara, I understood, intended to 
take the road to Tatta, and under all circum- 
stances this was not perhaps an unwise selec- 
tion. There was indeed only a choice of ap. 
SS and I could not cherish 

ope t 





at the Prince would succeed in crossing 


desert which separated him from 
n fact, nearly the whole of the men, 
and many of the women, did perish; some dy- 
ing of thirst, hunger, or fatigue, while others 


the sand 
Tatta. 


were killed by the hands of the merciless coo- 
lies. Happy would it have been for Dara had 
he not himself survived this perilous march! 
but he struggled through every obstacle, and 
reached the territory of Rajah-Kutch.” 

Hence he proceeded to the territory of 
Jehan-Khan, a man whose life he had twice 
saved, when condemned for rebellion to be 
thrown under the elephants’ feet. The base 
ingratitude of this man, and the conclusion of 
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the tragedy, are thus forcibly but simply nar- 
rated by Bernier. 

“The Patan having assembled, during the 
night, a considerable number of armed men, 
seized this gold, together with the women’s 
jewels, and E 


ll upon Dara and Sipper-Shekd, | 


illed the persons who attempted to defend | 


them, and tied the prince on the back of an ele- 
phant. The public executioner was ordered 
to sit behind, for the purpose of cutting off his 
head, upon the first appearance of resistance, 
either on his own part or un that of any of his 
adherents; and in this degrading posture Dara 
was carried to the army before Tatta, and de- 
livered into the hands of Mir-Baba. This of- 
ficer then commanded Jihon-Khan to proceed 
with his prisoner, first to Lahore, and after- 
wards to Delhi. 

“ When the unhappy prince was brought to 
the gates of Delhi, it became a questiun with 
Aurengzebe whether, in conducting him to the 
fortress of Gualior, he should be made to pass 
through the capital. It was the opinion of 
some courtiers that this was by all means to be 
avoided, because not only would such an exhi- 
bition be derogatory to the royal family, but it 
might become the signal for revolt, and the 
rescue of Dara might be successfully attempted. 
Others maintained, on the contrary, that he 
ought to be seen by the whole city; that it was 
necessary to strike the people with terror and 
astonishment, and to impress their minds with 
an idea of the absolute and irresistible power 
of Aurengzebe. It was also advisable, they 
added, to undeceive the omrahs and the peo- 
ple, who still entertained doubts of Dara’s cap- 
tivity, and to extinguish at once the hopes of 
his secret partisans. Aurengzebe viewed the 
matter in the same light; the wretched pri- 
soner was therefore secured on an elephant; 
his son Sipper-Sheké, placed at his side, and 
behind them, instead of the executioner, was 
seated Bhadur-Khan. This was not one of the 
majestic elephants of Pegu or Ceylon, which 
Dara had been in the habit of mounting, pom- 
pously caparisoned, the harness gill, and trap- 
pings decorated with figured work, and carry- 
ing a beautifully painted chair, inlaid with 
gold, and a magnificent canopy to shelter the 
prince from the sun: Dara was now seen seated 
on a miserable and worn-out animal, covered 
with filth ; he no longer wore the necklace of 
large pearls which distinguished the princes of 
Hindostan, nor the rich turban and cabates, or 
embroidered vest ; he and his son were now 
habited in dirty cloth of the coarsest texture, 
and his sorry turban was wrapt round with a 
scarf of Cashmere-wool, resembling that worn 
by the meanest of the people. 

“ Such was the appearance of Dara when led 
through the bazaars and every quarter of the 
city. 1 could not divest myself of the idea that 
some dreadful execution was about to take 

lace, and felt surprise that government should 

ave the hardihood to commit al] these indig- 
nities upon a prince confessedly popular among 
the lower orders, especially as | saw scarcely 
any armed force. The people had for some 
time inveighed bitterly against the unnatural 
conduct of Aurengzebe: the imprisonment of 
his father, of his son Sultan Mahmud, and of 
his brother Morid-Bakche, filled every bosom 












with horror and disgust. The crowd assembled 
upon this disgraceful occasion was immense ; 
and every where I observed the people weep- 
ing and lamenting the fate of Dara in the most 
touching language. I took my station in one 
of the most conspicuous parts of the city, in the 
midst of the largest bazaar; was mounted ona 
good horse, and accompanied by two servants, 
and two intimate friends. From every quarter 
I heard piercing and distressing shrieks; men, 
women, and children, wailing as if some mighty 
calamity had happened to themselves. Jihon- 
Khan rode near the wretched Dara; and the 
abusive and indignant cries vociferated as the 
traitor moved along were absolutely deafening. 
I observed some Fakirs and several poor sence 4 
throw stones at the infamous Patan; but not a 
single movement was made with a view of de- 
livering the beloved and compassionated prince. 
When this disgraceful procession had passed 
through every part of Delhi, the poor prisoner 
was shut up in one of his own gardens, called 
Heider-Abad 

“ Aurengzebe was immediately made ac- 
quainted with the impression which this spec- 
tacle produced upon the public mind, the indig- 
nation manifested by the populace against Jihon- 
Khan, the threats held out to stone the perfi- 
dious man, and with the fears entertained of a 
general insurrection. A second council was 
consequently convened, and the question dis- 
cussed, whether it were more expedient to con- 
duct Dara to Gualior, agreeably to the original 
intention, or to put him to death without far- 
ther delay. By some it was maintained that 
there was no reason for proceeding to extremi- 
ties, and that the Prince might safely be taken 
to Gualior, provided he were attended with a 
strong escort: Danechmend-Khan, although 
he and Dara had long been on bad terms, en- 
forced this opinion with all his powers of argu- 
ment: but it was ultimately decided that Dara 
should die, and that Sipper-Sheké should be 
confined in Gualior. At this meeting Rochi- 
nara-Begum betrayed all her enmity against 
her hapless brother, combating the arguments 
of Danechmend, and exciting Aurengzebe to 
this foul and unnatural murder. Her efforts 
were but too successfully seconded by Calil- 
ullah Khan and Shaist@-Khan, both of them old 
enemies of Dara; and by Takarrub-Khan, a 
wretched parasite recently raised to the rank 
of omrah, and formerly a physician. He was 
originally distinguished by the appellation of 
Hakim-Daoud, and had been compelled to fly 
from Persia. This man rendered himself con- 
spicuous in the council by his violent harangue. 
‘Dara ought not to live,’ he exclaimed; ‘the 
safety of the state depends upon his immediate 
execution; and I feel the less reluctant to re- 
commend his being put to death, because he 
has abjured his religion, and avowed himself a 
kafer. If it be sinful to shed the blood of such 
a person, may the sin be visited upon my own 
head!’ an imprecation which was not allowed 
to pass unregarded ; for divine justice overtook 
this man in his career of wickedness: he was 
soon disgraced, declared infamous, and sen- 
tenced to a miserable death. 

“The charge of this atrocious murder was 
intrusted to a slave of the name of Nazir, who 
had been educated by Shah Jehan, but expe- 
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rienced some ill-treatment from Dara. The | 
prince, apprehensive that poison would be ad- | 
ministered to him, was employed with Sipper- | 
Shek6 in boiling lentils, when Nazir and four 
other ruffians entered his apartment. ‘ My dear 
son,’ he cried out, ‘these men are come to mur- 
der us!’ He then seized a small kitchen knife, 
the only weapon in his possession. One of the 
murderers having secured Sipper-Sheké, the 
rest fell upon Dara, threw him down, and while | 
three of the assassins held him, Nazir decapita- | 
ted his wretched victim. The head was in- | 
stantly carried to Aurengzebe, who commanded 
that it should be placed on a dish, and that wa- 
ter should be brought. The blood was then 
washed from the face, and when it could no 
longer be doubted that it was indeed the head 
of Dara, he shed tears, and said, ‘Ah Bed- 
bakt! unhappy man! let this shocking sight no 


and bury it in Humaioon’s sepulchre.’ ” 

It is satisfactory to learn, that the treachery 
of Jehan-Khan was but slenderly rewarded by 
the Emperor, and that he never reached his own 


territory again, being waylaid on his return, | 


and put to death, probably by some partizans of 
the unhappy Prince. The only remaining 
member of Dara’s family, his son, Solyman 
Sheko, was likewise delivered up to Aureng- 
zebe. The following is the account of the in- 
terview between the perfidious Emperor and 
his unfortunate nephew. 

“ Aurengzebe acted upon this occasion as he 
had done in the case of Dara. That Soliman 
Sheko's identity might be established, the King 
commanded that he should be brought into the 
presence of all the courtiers. I could not re- 


press my curiosity, and witness the whole of 


this dismal scene. 
the Prince's feet before he entered the chamber 
wherein the omrahs were assembled; but the 


hands. Many of the courtiers shed tears at 
the sight of this interesting young man, who 
was tall andextremely handsome. The princi- 
pal ladies of the court had permission to be pre- 
sent, concealed behind a lattice-work, and were 
also greatly moved. Aurengzebe, too, affected 
to deplore the fate of his nephew, and spoke to 
him with apparent kindness. ‘ Be comforted,’ 
the King told him; ‘no harm shall befall you. 
You shall be treated with tenderness. God is 
reat, and you should put your trust in him. 
ara, your father, was not permitted to live 
only because he was become a kafer, a man de- 
void of all religion.’ Whereupon the Prince 
made the salaam, or sign of grateful acknow- 
ledgment, lowering his hands to the ground, 
and lifting them, as well as he was able, to his 
head, according to the custom of the country. 
He then told the King, with much self-posses- 
sion, that if it were intended to give him the 
poust for drink, he begged he might be imme- 
diately put to death. Aurengzebe promised in 
a solemn manner, and in a loud voice, that this 
drink should most certainly not be administer- 
ed, and that his mind might be perfectly easy. 
The Prince was then required to make a se- 
cond salaam; and when a few questions had 
been put tu him, by the King’s desire, concern- 
the elephant laden with golden rupees, 


The fetters were taken from | 





abeh had been taken from him during his re- 
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treat to Serinagur, he was taken out of the 
chamber, and conducted on the following day 
to Gualior. 

“ The poust is nothing but poppy expressed 
and infused into water. This is the potion ge- 
nerally given to princes confined in the fortress 
of Gualior, whose heads the monarch is deter- 
red by prudential reasons from taking off. A 
large cup of this beverage is brought to them 
early in the morning, and they are not permit- 
ted to eat until it be swallowed. This drink 
emaciates the wretched victims; who lose their 
strength and intellect by slow degrees, become 
torpid and senseless, and at length die. It was 
probably by means of the poust that Sipper- 
Sheké, Mordd-Bakche's grandchild, and Soli- 
man Sheko, were sent out of the world.” 

After Aurengzebe's establishment on 


the 


| throne, he was afflicted with a serious illness, 
more offend my eyes, but take away the head, | 


and on his recovery, determined to make a visit 
to the salubrious climate of Cashmere. M. Ber- 
nier followed in the train of an Aga of the 
court, and his description of this splendid pro- 
gress is the most lively and entertaining part 
of his volumes. With an extract or two from 
this narrative we must conclude our reference 
to these days of bygone splendour and power. 
First, of the multitudes who attended the 
court: 

“ As to the number of people, whether sol- 
diers or others, which the camp contains, it is 
not easy to determine accurately; so various 
are the opinions on this point. I may venture, 
however, to state generally, that in this march 
from Delhi to Cashmere, there are at least one 
hundred thousand horsemen, and more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand animals, comprising 
horses, mules, and elephants; that, besides 
these, there cannot be much less than fifty 


| thousand camels; and nearly as many oxen or 
; i | horses employed to carry the wives and chil- 
chains, which were gilt, remained about his 


dren, the grain, and other provisions belonging 
to the poor people connected with the bazaars, 
who when they travel take with them, like the 
gipsies, the whole of their families, goods, and 
chattels. The servants in the army must be 
indeed numerous, since nothing is done with- 
out their assistance. J rank only with a two- 
horsed cavalier, and yet I cannot possibly con- 
trive with less than three men. Many are of 
opinion that the camp contains between three 
and four hundred thousand persons; some be- 
lieve this estimate to be too small, while others 
consider it rather exaggerated. Accurately to 
determine the question, the people should be 
numbered. All I can confidently assert is, that 
the multitude is prodigious and almost ineredi- 
ble. The whole population of Delhi, the capi- 
tal city, is in fact collected in the camp, be- 
cause, deriving its employment and mainte- 
nance from the court and army, it has no alter- 
native but to follow them in their march or to 
perish from want during their absence. 

“ You are no doubt at a loss to conceive how 
so vast a number both of men and animals can 
be maintained in the field. The best solution 
of the difficulty will be found in the temperance 
and simple diet of the Indians. Of the five 
score thousand cavaliers, not a tenth, no, not a 
twentieth part eat animal food ; they are satis- 
fied with their kichery, a mess of rice and other 
vegetables, over which, when boiled, they pour 
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melted butter. It should be considered, too, 
that camels endure fatigue, hunger, and thirst 
in a surprising degree, live upon little, and eat 
any kind of food. At the end of every march, 
they are left to browse in the fields, where 
every thing serves for fodder. It is important 
likewise to observe that the same tradesmen 
who supply the bazaars at Delhi are compelled 
to furnish them in the camp; 
which they are composed being kept by the 
same persons, whether in the capital or in the 
field.” 


M. Bernier thus describes the procession of 


the seraglio, which of course made a part of 


the Emperor's train: 

“The princesses and great ladies of the se- 
raglio have also different modes of travelling. 
Some prefer tchaudoules, which are borne on 
men’s shoulders, and are not unlike the tuck- 
travans. They are gilt and painted, and co- 
vered with most magnificent silk nets of many 
colours, enriched with embroidery, fringes, and 
beautiful tassels. Others travel in stately and 
close palanquins, gilt and coloured, over which 
are also expanded similar silk nets. Some 
again use capacious litters, suspended between 
two powerful camels, or between two small 
elephants. It is in this style I have sometimes 
seen Rochinara-Begum pursuing her journey, 
and have observed more than once in the front 
of the litter, which was open, a young well- 
dressed female slave, with a peacock's tail in 
her hand, brushing away the dust, and keeping 
off the flies from the princess. The ladies are 


not unfrequently carried on the backs of ele- 
phants, which, upon these occasions wear massy 


bells of silver, and are decked with costly fur- 
niture: the harnesses are sumptuous, and the 
ornaments appendant to the saddles are curious- 
ly embroidered. These lovely and distinguished 
females, seated in mik-dembers, are thus ele- 
vated above the earth, like so many superior 
beings, borne along through the middle region 
of the air. Each mik-dember contains eight 
women, four on a side: it is latticed and cover- 
ed with a silken net, and yields not in richness 
and splendour to the tchaudoule or the tuck- 
travan. 

“T cannot avoid dwelling on this pompous 
procession of the seraglio. It strongly arrested 
my attention during the late march, and I feel 
delight in recalling it to my memory. Stretch 
imagination to its utmost limits, and you can 
conceive no exhibition more grand and im- 
posing than when Rochinara-Begum, mounted 
on a stupendous Pegu elephant, and seated in 
a mik-dember blazing with gold and azure, is 
followed by five or six other elephants with 
mik-dembers nearly as resplendent as her own, 
and filled with ladies attached to her household. 
Close to the princess are the chief eunuchs, 
richly adorned and finely mounted, each with 
a cane in his hand ; and surrounding ker ele- 
phant, a troop of female servants from Tartary 
and Cashmere, fantastically attired and riding 
handsome pad-horses. Besides these attend- 
ants, there are several eunuchs on horseback, 
accompanied by a multitude of pages, or lack- 
eys on foot, with large canes, who advance a 
great way before the princess, both to the 
right and to the left, for the purpose of clearing 
the road and driving before them every intru- 
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der. Immediately behind Rochinara-Begum’s 
retinue appears a principal lady of the court, 
mounted and attended much in the same man- 
ner as the princess. This lady is followed by 
a third; she by a fourth; and so on, until fif- 
teen or sixteen females Of quality pass with a 
grandeur of appearance, equipage, and retinue 


| more or less proportionate to their rank, pay, 


and office. There is something very impres- 
sive of state and royalty in the march of these 
sixty or more elephants ; in their solemn, and, 
as it were, measured steps; in the splendour 
of the mik-dembers, and the brilliant and in- 
numerable followers in attendance: and if I 
had not regarded this display of magnificence 
with a sort of philosophical indifference, I 
should have been apt to be carried away by the 
similar flights of imagination as inspire most 
of the Indian poets, when they represent the 
elephants as conveying so many goddesses, 
concealed from the vulgar gaze. 

“ Truly, it is with difficulty that these ladies 
can be approached, and they are almost inac- 
cessible to the sight of man. Wo to any ca- 
valier however exalted in rank, who meeting 
the procession, is found too near. Nothing 
can exceed the insolence of the tribes of eu- 
nuchs and pages which he has to encounter, 
and they eagerly avail themselves of any such 
opportunity to beat a man in the most unmer- 
ciful manner. [ shall not easily forget being 
once surprised in a similar situation, and how 


| narrowly I escaped the cruel treatment that 


many cavaliers have experienced: but, deter- 
mined not to suffer myself to be beaten and 
perhaps maimed without a struggle, | drew my 
sword, and having fortunately a strong and 
spirited horse, I was enabled to open a 

sword in hand, through a host of assailants, and 
to dash across the rapid stream which was be- 
fore me. It is indeed a proverbial observation 
in the army that three liege are carefully to 
be avoided: the first, getting among the choice 
and led horses, where kicking abounds ; the 
second, intruding on the hunting ground; and 
the third, a too near approach to the ladies of 
the seraglio. It is much worse, however, in 
Persia. 1 understand that in that country life 
itself is 4orfeited if a man be within sight even 
of the eunuchs, although he should be half a 
league distant from the women; and all the 
male inhabitants of the towns and villages 
through which the seraglio is to pass must 
abandon their homes and fly to a considerable 
distance.” 

We shall close this article with the account 
of the mode in which the Emperor of the Mo- 
guls used to hunt, with an army of a hundred 
thousand men. 

“In the neighbourhoods of Agra and Delhi, 
along the course of the Jumna, reaching to the 
mountains, and even on both sides of the road 
leading to Lahore, there is a large quantity of 
uncultivated land, covered either with copse- 
wood or with grasses six feet high. All this 
land is guarded with the utmost vi ilance ; and 
excepting partridges, quails, and hares, which 
the natives catch with nets, no person, be he 
who he may, is permitted to disturb the game ; 
which is consequently very abundant. 

“ Whenever the monarch is about to take 
the field, every game keeper near whose dis- 
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trict the army is to pass, is called upon to ap- | 


prize the grand master of the hunt of the va- 


rious sorts of game under his particular charge, | 


and of the places where they are in the great- | 


est plenty. Guards are then stationed in the 
different avenues to guard the tract of ground 
selected, which extends sometimes four and 
five leagues; and while the army is on its 
march, on one side or the other, so as to avoid 
that tract, the king enters it with as many om- 
rahs and other persons as have liberty to do so, 
and enjoys, leisurely and uninterruptedly, the 
sports of the field, varying them according to 
the nature of the game. I shall, in the first 
place, deseribe the manner in which they chase 
antelopes with tame leopards. I think that | 
have elsewhere told you that there are in India 
large numbers of antelopes, very much resem- 
bling our fawns in shape; that they move ge- 
nerally in herds; and that every herd, which 
is never composed of more than five or six, is 
followed by a male, who is easily distinguished 
by his colour. When one of these little troops 
is discovered, the first step is to have it seen 
by the leopard, who is kept chained on a small 
ear. The sagacious and cunning animal does 
not, as might be expected, run at once towards 
the antelopes, but winds about, hides himself, 
crouches, and in this cautious manner ap- 
proaches them unperceived, so as to give him- 
self a fair chance of catching them with those 
five or six bounds, which the leopard is noted 
for making with incredible agility. If success- 
ful, he gluts himself with their blood, heart, and 
liver; but if he miss his prey, as frequently 
happens, he makes no other effort, but stands 
pertectly still, It would indeed be useless to 
contend with these animals in a fair race, for 
they run much more fleetly and much longer 
than the leopard. His keeper finds no great 
difficulty in securing him again on the car; 
he comes softly, caresses him, throws down a 
few pieces of flesh, and, covering his eyes, fas- 
tens his chain. During the march, one of 
these leopards very unexpectedly afforded us 
this amusement, to the no small consternation, 
however, of many of us. A troop of antelopes 
ran through the midst of the army, as was in- 
deed the case every day; but these happened 
to pass very close to two leopards who were 
placed as usual on their car. One, whose eyes 
were not covered, made so violent an effort as 
to break his chain, and rush after the antelopes, 
but without catching any. Impeded, however, 
in their flight, turned and pursued on all sides, 
one of them could not avoid again approaching 
the leopard, who pounced upon, and seized, the 
poor animal, notwithstanding the crowds of ca- 
mels and horses that were in his way, and con- 
trary to the common opinion that the leopard 
never attacks the prey which he has once 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE 
“IRISH REBELLION.” By Charles 
Hamilton Teeling. 8vo. pp. 235. London: 
Colburn: 1828. 

Lrvin6, as we do, undera more constitutional, 
and certainly under a more liberal government 
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than ever was known before to exist in this 
country, we must pretty generally feel that the 
reign of his late majesty was a peculiarly un- 
fortunate one, inasmuch as it witnessed, if in- 
deed it did not produce, a series of civil wars, 


| more sanguinary in their progress, and more 
| important in their a than any that 
H 








tarnish the annals of th®whole of his prede- 
cessors put together. To that ill-fated monarch 
it was allotted to sanction measures which, 
from small beginnings, excited the most valu- 
able of our North-American colonies to discon- 
tent, to revolt, and finally to the suecessful as- 
sertion of their independence. The same so- 
vereign, it was decreed, should behold in the 
country immediately under his own adminis- 
tration, many tumults and troubles, much seri- 
ous disturbance, many infractions of the con- 
stitution, and the enactment of several laws of 
unprecedented severity : and such was the bit- 
terness of spirit which the mismanagement of 
his kingdom provoked in his breast, that he had 
nearly followed the example of the last James, 
and left the throne vacant. As if these events 
were not sufficient to fill his cup of wo to the 
brim, it was also his unhappy fate to push the 
old misgovernment of Ireland to such ex- 
tremes, that, accustomed as the people of that 
island long had been to the denial of justice, 
and the infliction of penal laws, such as no 
other country had ever endured, they were 
finally driven to that natural effect of despair, 
an armed insurrection. It is no wonder that 
such a succession of evils which were attend- 
ed, and followed by an external war of unex- 
ampled extent, and the most relentless ani- 
mosity, at length bowed down the mind of him, 
who held the reins of such a distracted empire 
in his hands ; and to whose personal obstinacy, 
ignorance, and prejudice, countenanced and 
aggravated as they were by subservient and 
feeble ministers, most of those great misfor- 
tunes, may, undoubtedly, be traced. 

We have at present, however, only to treat 
of the first rebellion, which occurred in Ireland, 
under his reign, that of 1798. Nothing can be 
more clear in history, than that that revolt had 
its origin in the narrow opinions which his 
late Majesty held on the Catholic question. 
The spirit which at that time broke out in Ire- 
land, had indeed long existed in that country, 
at least, since the disgraceful violation of the 
treaty of Limerick. ‘But Lord Fitzwilliam, in 
some lucid interval of wisdom on the part of 
the British government, was sent over to ap- 
pease that spirit, already working into a pa- 
roxysm; and he would have assuredly succeed- 
ed in the object of his mission, had not the 
bigotry of the king taken alarm, and directed 
the sudden recal of a governor, who was uni- 
versally looked upon by the Irish as their long- 
sought political redeemer. This single step 
was, we fearlessly state, the immediate cause 
of the insurrection that followed it; an insur- 
rection which produeed woes unnumbered to 
many private families, and incalculable detri- 
ment to the state; and which never would 
have happened had George IV. been at that 
time the sovereign of these kingdoms. 

It were a fruitless task to speculate at this 
day, as to what might have been the conse- 
quences to the empire at large, if that revolt 
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two countries, and if instead of that unfortu- 
nate rebellion, the historian had now to relate 
the annals of the independence of Ireland. If 
we look to the present flourishing condition of 
the United States, we might venture to con- 
clude that both England and Ireland would 
have largely gained By the dissolution of their 
unequal partnership. The people of the latter 
country would have been taught to look to 
their own resources, and their own industry, 
for that support which they now too often seek, | 
and very seldom find, in lands to which they 
are strangers. Capital would have accumu- 
lated under the protection of a native parlia- 
ment; and if just laws had been enacted with 
an instinctive insight into the real wants and | 
advantages of that country, commercial con- 
nexions would have been formed with every 
harbour in the Old and the New world, and the | 
reen flag, surmounted by the harp, would 
ave been found in every sea. Contiguity of 
situation, identity of language, similarity of | 
laws and of institutions, would have necessari- 
ly produced the most intimate relations be- | 
tween that island and Great Britain; and 
those relations would have been infinitely | 
more profitable to both kingdoms, than the hol- | 
low union founded in delusion, and never «acted | 
upon with good faith, which now fetters them 
together. The Irish nobility and gentry would | 


have had a name, and fixed habitation of their 
own, instead of being absentees in a country | 
where their pretensions are merged in those of 
a more opulent peerage, and of country gentle- 
men, equally proud, who are chiefly occupied 


with the interests of England. 

But let us not paint what might have been, 
what ought to have been, and what may per- 
haps still be, when the lust of dominion shall 
have yielded to a sense of justice, and even of 
national utility, properly understood. The 
time has hardly yet arrived when this subject 
can be properly treated as a question of politi- 
cal economy. For such in truth it is, and 
such it will eventually appear to be, when the 
passions that have been hitherto engaged on 
almost every topic connected with Ireiand shall 
have subsided, and reason shall hold the balance 
in all that relates to her interests. To that 

wer alone she may trust for attaining, in the 
end, all her just desires. The disasters which 
have attended her efforts in her own fields, al- 
most demonstrate that there is something in 
the national character, which forbids her to 
hope any beneficial ot oe from the re- 

tition ofthem. The Irish, proverbially brave 
in all other countries, have made sad work with 
their valour at home. Their chief misfortune 
has been the want of efficient leaders—men of 
commanding minds, whose very appearance 
would secure subordination, and keep alive that 
sober enthusiasm which is essential to the suc- 
cess of all popular enterprises. They were too 
easily disheartened by defeat, they seldom cal- 
culated their means, so as to ascertain that 
those means were proportioned to the end 
which they had in view ; they were too easily 
taught to suspect their chieftains ; and these, 
in their turn, had too little reliance on their 
cause and itsdefenders. Distrust, want of dis- 
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had ended in a legitimate separation of the | 


unpremeditated character of the war which 
they waged, necessarily terminated in general 
discomfiture, and occasionally even in disgrace. 

The narrative before us, though written by a 
gentleman who was himself engaged in that 
rebellion, and from whom, of course, perfect 
impartiality cannot be expected, affords, never- 
theless, striking instances of the faults commit- 
ted by his countrymen during the progress of 
that revolt, It presents, also, a most lament- 
able picture of the consequences with which 
it was followed, in the imprisonment, execu- 
tion, and exile of some of the most intelligent 
Irishmen of that period ; in the violation of wo- 
men, in the prostration of all the barriers of so- 
cial life ; in the destruction of property, and 
the distresses and privations endured by fami- 
lies, to whom, before that time, nothing was 
known but comfort and tranquillity. But al- 
though we have no doubt that this picture is 
accurately drawn, yet it occasionally wants 
that animation and reality of detail, with which 
an artist could not have failed to fill it up, who 
had copied from nature. Mr. Teeling entitles 
his work a “ personal narrative” of the rebel- 
lion; but we do not understand that he was 
personally much engaged in it. He seems, in- 
deed, to have been enrolled in the band of 
United Irishmen, and to have suffered imprison- 
ment at an early period of the insurrection ; 
but we do not perceive in his relation of the 
proceedings of his countrymen, and of the ac- 
tions in which they fought, that he was pre- 
sent to take a personalshare in them. We ob- 
ject, therefore, to the title which he has given 
to his work. To be present in the Irish camp 
for a short time, and to pass through that of 
the royal army, do not appear to us qualifica- 
tions sufficient for a writer who would under- 
take to give a “ personal narrative” of the Irish 
rebellion. Such a work, if indeed it be now 
— would supply a great desideratum in 

rish history. 

We have already alluded to the proximate 
cause of that insurrection—the recal of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. Before his appointment to the 
viceroyalty of Ireland, in 1795, united societies 
had existed in that country ; their general ob- 
ject was the amelioration of the government, 
and they were composed of men of all classes, 
without any distinctions of religion. Those so- 
cieties, however, continued limited in number, 
and tardy in their progress, until Lord Camden 
was suddenly directed to succeed that excel- 
lent and popular nobleman, when they as sud- 
denly increased in their numbers in every part 
of the country. Never was cause so visibly 
seen operating its effect. Public meetings 
were held, and the strongest remonstrances 
against Lord Fitzwilliam’s removal were 
framed, and every where carried by acclama- 
tion. The day (28th of March) of his depar- 
ture from the [rish shore, was in some places 
observed asa day of national mourning. Fore- 
bodings of the most gloomy character were 
openly and universally expressed. Mr. Grat- 
tan, in that nervous and measured phraseology, 
for which his writings and his oratory are so 
remarkable, expressed himself on the occasion 
in the following memorable words :—*“ I trem- 
ble at the return to power of your old taskmas- 


cipline, want of preparation, and the desultory | ters; that combination which galled the eoun- 
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try with its tyranny, insulted her by its man- 
ners, exhausted her by its rapacity, and slander- 
ed her by its malice. Should sach a combina- 
tion, at once inflamed as it must be now by the 
favour of the British Court, and by the repro- 
bation of the Irish people, return to power, I 
have no hesitation to say that they will eztin- 
guish Ireland, or Ireland must remove them: 
it is not your cause only, but that of the na- 
tion. I find the country already committed in 
this struggle: I beg to be committed along 
with her, and to abide the issue of her fortunes.” 
These were words of fire at such a crisis; they 
flew through Ireland like a meteor, heralding 
the eruption of the moral volcano which al- 
ready comprehended in its bosom the whole 
mind of the country. 

The Camden administration followed ; a day 
of darkness and horror overshadowed a land 
where fertility and beauty, and some of the 
most generous and cheerful hearts in the world, 
had hitherto combined to shed their blessings ; 
—Wretches under the profaned name and co- 
lours of the Prince of Orange, perpetrated the 
most barbarous atrocities in the North, under 
the apparent sanction, or at least the permis- 
sion, of government, and a war of utter exter- 
mination was commenced against the Catho- 
lies. 

“ ]t would be extremely painful,” said a Pro- 
testant nobleman, Lord Gort, on the 28th of 
December, 1795, “ and surely unnecessary to 
detaii the horrors that attend the execution of 
so rade and tremendous a proscription,—a pro- 
scription that certainly exceeds, in the compa- 
rative number of those it consigns to ruin and 
misery, every exainple that ancient or modern 
history can supply ; for when have we heard, 
or in what story of human cruelties have we 
read, of more than half the inhabitants of a 
populous country deprived at one blow of the 
meaus, as well as the fruits of their industry, 
and driven, in the midst of an inclement sea- 
son, to seek a shelter for themselves and their 
helpless families, where chance may guide 
them. This is no exaggerated picture of the 
horrid scenes now acting in this county, yet 
surely it is sufficient to awaken sentiments of 
indignation and compassion in the coldest 
bosoms. These horrors are now acting with 
impunity ; the spirit of impartial justice (with- 
out which, law is nothing better than an in- 
strument of tyranny) has for a time disappear- 
ed in this county, and the supineness of the 
magistracy of Armagh is become a common 
topic of conversation in every corner of the 
kingdom.” —pp. 9, 10. 

en thousand vietims of these atrocities 
were at one time driven from their homes in 
Ulster, at the point of the bayonet. Is it to be 
wondered at, if the united societies took imme- 
diate measures for resisting the lawless and 
savage band of men, who were the authors of 
such an intolerable tyranny’ But the govern- 
ment which had for some time anxiously 
watched the progress of those societies, now 
took active steps for the purpose of dissolving 
them. Its chief instrument was, to his eternal 
shame be it spoken, the late Lord Castlereagh, 
who but five years before that period was a 


distinguished member of the Northern Whig | 
Club, and toasted “Our Sovereign Lord, the | 


Museum.—Vor. X11. 
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People!” He, with that haughty soul which 
he was well known to possess, did not disdain 
on that occasion to do the work of the meanest 
officer of police, and to effect arrests in the 
name of the king. Our author, it appears, 
was the first person upon whom his lordship 
tried his “’prentice hand.” The seene of this 
transaction is too characteristic of the noble 
lord to be passed over. 

“ | was myself the first victim to the politi- 
cal delinquency of Lord Castlereagh. On the 
16th of September, 1796, while yet in my 
eighteenth year, I was arrested by him on a 
charge of high treason. The manner of my 
arrest was as nove! as mysterious, and the 
hand which executed it, the last trom which I 
could have suspected an act of unkindness. 
Lord Castlereagh was the personal friend of 
my father, who admired him as the early advo- 
eate of civil and religious liberty. He was a 
member of the illustrious band of Irish volun- 
teers ; and his name to this hour stands record- 
ed amongst the most conspicuous characters 
who formed the first great political association 
in Ulster, for that redress of grievances which 
the united exertions of the people only could 
obtain. 

“ When in the year 1790, the representation 
for Down was contested, and the independence 
of that great and populous county threatened, 
through the powerful influence of the Down- 
shire family, and a combination of local inte- 
rests hostile to the rights of the people, Lord 
Castlereagh, then the Honourable Robert Stew- 
art, was selected by his countrymen for his 
talents and his patriotism ; and after the most 
obstinate political contest ever witnessed in 
Ireland, he was triumphantly returned to par- 
liament, supported not only by the suffrages, 
but by the pecuniary contributions of the 
friends of civil and religious liberty. On this 
memorable occasion Lord Castlereagh publicly 
subscribed to a test, which, in expressing the 
sense of his constituents, marked out the line 
of his parliamentary duty, pledging hiaself, in 
language the most unequivocal, to the unceas- 
ing pursuit of parliamentary reform. The 
penal laws at this period operated against my 
father’s personal exercise of the elective frazi- 
chise, but neither his fortune nor his best exer- 
tions were unemployed in the service of his 
friend. What then must have been my aston- 
ishment, when I found myself a prisoner in the 
hands of the man whom I had been early taught 
to regard as a model of patriotism! 

“ The evening preceding my arrest had been 
passed in one of those gay and cheerful assem- 
blies, for which at that period the north of Ire- 
land was distinguished, and in which Lord 
Castlereagh and other members of his family 
not unfrequently mingled. The recollection 
of those early scenes is still fresh in my re- 
membrance, and the delightful entertainment 
they afforded, was a true criterion of the polish- 
ed manners and the social feeling of the in- 
habitants of my native town.” Accompanying 
my father on the following morning on a short 
excursion on horseback, we were met by Lord 
Castlereagh, who accosted us with his usual 
courtesy and politeness. We had proceeded 
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up the street together, when having reached 
the house of his noble relative, the Marquess 
of Hertfort, we were about to take leave of bis 
lordship—‘I regret,’ said he, addressing my 
father,* that your son cannot accompany you;’ 
conducting me at the same moment through 
the outer gate, which to my inexpressible 
astonishment was instantly closed, and I found 
myself surrounded by a military guard. I ex- 
postulated, and in no very measured language 
against what | considered a foul and treach- 
erous proceeding, and with warmth, I demand- 
ed that the gate should be re-opened, and my 
father admitted. This, after some delibera- 
tion, was assented to. My father entered ; he 
looked first on me, then sternly on Castlereagh, 
and with a firm and determined composure, 
inquired the cause of my arrest. ‘ High trea- 
son!’ replied his lordship —Our interview was 
short ; my father was not permitted to remain. 
It may well be conceived, at this moment what 
were his emotions :—he bade me adieu with a 
roud, but tender feeling ; and whilst my hand, 
ocked in his, felt the fond pressure of paternal 
love, his eye darted a look of defiance, and his 
soul swelled indignant with conscious superi- 
ority over the apostate patriot and insidious 
friend. 

“ My father pursued his intended route, too 
sorrowful to return to his family, and too proud 
to betray the feelings which agitated his heart 
It may appear somewhat strange, that a man 
who bore the liveliest attachment to his do- 
mestic circle, and who was to me not only the 
affectionate parent, but also the companion and 
friend, should in a moment like the present, 
the most painful perhaps he had yet encounter- 
ed, proceed on his business with so much appa- 
rent composure. But he was a man of no 
ordinary cast: to the liveliest sensibility were 
associated the firmest characteristics of mind ; 
his intellectual powers were strong, and the 
gifts of nature had been improved by an edu- 
cation of the most liberal stamp. Affluent in 
circumstances, and connected by the most re- 
spectable links to society, he was possessed of 
much popularity, and retained the confidence 
and esteem of his countrymen through a long 
and an honourable life. But his pride was 
innate, and subsequent persecation and misfor- 
tune could never bend it. 

* My horse was led home by a faithful do- 
mestic, but tothat home I never returned ; nor 
was a numerous, and till then a happy family 
ever again congregated within its walls. Per- 
secution and misfortune followed in rapid suc- 
cession. This was the first blow which had 
been struck against our peace, and it was 
aimed with a deadly hand. The melanchol 
appearance of the old servant, who elung wit 
his arms round the neck of my horse, whilst 
his head reclined sorrowfully on the crest—the 
gloom and the mystery with which the occur- 
rence seemed altogether enveloped, excited 
alarming conjectures in the minds of the fami- 
ly, which the honest domestic had not the 
courage to explain. But the mystery was soon 
unfolded. 

“ Lord Castlereagh had only performed half 
his duty ; he had made good his “ caption,” 
but he wanted evidence to convict his prisoner, 
or to give a plausible pretext for the extraordi- 
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nary measures he had exercised towards me. 
He entered my father’s house, accompanied by 
a military guard, and placing a sentinel at the 
door of each apartment, he presented a pistol 
to the breast of my brother John, a fine spirited 
youth of fourteen, whom he compelled to ac- 
company him in his search, opening successive- 
ly every locker, from which he carried off such 
papers as he thought proper to select, together 
with my pistols. My brother conducted him- 
self on this occasion with a firmness and com- 
posure which could hardly have been expected 
from a lad of his years. One of my sisters 
evinced the most heroic courage: she was my 
junior, and with the gentlest possessed the 
noblest soul; she has been the solace of her 
family in all subsequent afflictions, and seemed 
to have been given asa blessing by Heaven, to 
counterpoise the ills they were doomed to suf- 
fer. But the feelings of my mother were to- 
tally overpowered by the scene. She had just 
been informed of my arrest, and now saw our 
peaceful home in possession of a military force. 
Maternal affection created imaginary dangers, 
and in the most energetic language, she pray- 
ed Lord Castlereagh to permit her to visit my 
prison, and to grant even a momentary inter- 
view with her son. This he had the good sense 
and firmness to decline, and in communicating 
the matter to me in the course of our evening's 
conversation, | expressed my approval of his 
decision. But my mother felt otherwise: the 
afflicted state of her mind precluded that re- 
flection which should have rendered her sensi- 
ble of the propriety of Lord Castlereagh’s re- 
fusal. Agitated and disappointed, her gentle 
but lofty spirit was roused, and burying mater- 
nal grief in the indignant feeling of an soul, 
‘| was wrong,’ she exclaimed, ‘ to appeal toa 
heart that never felt the tie of parental! affection 
—your Lordship is not a father.’ She pronoune- 
ed this with a tone and an emphasis so feeling 
and so powerful, that even the mind of Castle- 
reagh was not insensible to its force, and he im- 
mediately retired with his guard.’"—pp. 15—21. 

The day was a busy one with his lordship. 
Having found no papers upon which a charge 
of high treason could be substantiated against 
his prisoner, and having in the mean time 
made some other cnatahintl Castlereagh re- 
turned to our author, in order to see what 
effect the announcement would have upon 
him. The scene is a most humiliating one for 
the memory of the man who afterwards figured 
at congresses of crowned heads. 

“It was now evening ;—fatigued, and appa- 
rently much dispirited, Lord Castlereagh en- 
tered my apartment. To those who were 
acquainted with him, it is unnecessary to say, 
that he possessed the most fascinating man- 
ners and engaging address, heightened by a 
personal appearance peculiarly attractive, and 
certainly not in character with the duties of 
the office which he had that day assumed ; for 
though national pride was extinct in the soul, 
the gifts of nature were not effaced from the 
form, nor the polished manners of the gentle- 
man forgotten in the uncourteous garb of the 
officer of police. He regretted, that in his ab- 
sence, | had been subjected to the painful re- 
straint of an additional guard, which it was not 
his desire should reed, home placed within my 
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apartment. A slight repast had been prepared, 
of which he pressed me to partake. The wine 
was generous, his lordship was polite, and the 
prisoner of state seemed for a moment forgot- 
ten in the kinder feelings of the earlier friend. 

“*] have had much fatigue to day,’ observed 
his lordship ; and with a seeming disposition to 
engage ‘me in conversation, he added, ‘ We 
have made some important arrests.’ ‘ Permit 
me to inquire the names of those arrested; my 
own sitaation naturally leads me to sympathise 
with that of others.’ ‘ We have arrested Nel- 
son, do you know him?’ ‘Know him!’ I re- 
plied, ‘I know him, and respect his worth; a 
man of talent and devoted patriotism,—an 
honest citizen,—the warm and disinterested 
friend; and, give me leave to add, my lord, the 
early advocate of his country’s rights.’ His 


lordship also knew him, and I thought I could | 


perceive a something associated with Nelson's 
nameé which recalled to the mind of Lord Cas- 


tlereagh recollections which under present cir- | 
eumstances, he would perhaps rather have | 


After a momentary pause, ‘ We 


suppressed. 
* Russell,’ said 1, ‘ then 


have arrested Russell.’ 


the soul of honour is captive—is Russell a | 
Lord Castlereagh was silent; he | 


prisoner ?’ 
filled his glass,—he presented me with wine. 
Our conversation had been embarrassing : we 
changed the subject—‘ May I beg to know, 
my lord, what are the intentions of govern- 
ment towards me and my fellow prisoners? 
‘You will be immediately conducted to the 
capital,’ was the reply, ‘his Excellency and 
council will decide the rest.’ "—pp. 26—2s. 
The prisoners were removed to Dublin. We 


draw a veil over the sufferings which they en- 


dured, and the reign of terror which, under the 
personal direction of Lord Castlereagh, deluged 
the capital with blood. The appearance of the 
French fleet in Bantry Bay, raised the alarm 
of government to its height. The prisons were 
now so crowded, that they could hold no more. 
Some of the minor offenders were liberated in 
order to make room for the greater; among 
the former our author, who was enfeebled by 
disease, was permitted to be removed to a pri- 
vate house, on providing a bonded security to 
the amount of four thousand pounds, that upon 
his restoration to health he should be again 
placed at the disposal of government. He 
was, however, subsequently released from this 
pledge ; but the actual or implied condition on 
which he was so released, that of not mingling 
in the.ranks of the united Irishmen, necessarily 
disqualifies him from giving a personal narra- 
tive of the rebellion of 179s. 

His history, however, of that great national 
commotion, is not without value. It speaks at 
least the sentiments of one who was contem- 
porary with the events which he relates, though 
not the actual spectator of them in many in- 
stances. The efforts of the government to thin 
the ranks of the united societies, by means of 
arrests and executions, were fruitless. The 
army was in consequence actually let loose 
upon the people of Ireland. It was allowed to 
appropriate their means of livelihood, without 
paying for them the smallest compensation ; it 
committed acts of violence and spoliation, such 
as a band of robbers might be supposed to per- 
petrate, who might be permitted for a season 
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to overrun a populous Sepesiens with impunity, 
In the county of Wexford alone, one of the 
smallest counties in Ireland, no fewer than 
thirty-two Roman Catholic chapels were burnt 
down by the army, and by its dastardly auxilia- 
ries, the yeownanry, within a period of less than 
three months. “ From the humble cot to the 
stately mansion, no property, no person was 
secure. Numbers perished under the lash, 
many were strangled in the fruitless attempt 
of extorting confessions, and hundreds were 
shot at their peaceful avocations in the very 
bosom of their families, for the wanton amuse- 
ment of a brutal soldiery. The torture of the 
pitch cap was a subject of amusement both to 
officers and men, and the agonies of the unfor- 
tunate victims, writhing under the blaze of the 
combustible material, were increased by the 
yells of the soldiery and the pricking of their 
bayoncis, until his sufferings were often termi- 
nated in death.” (pp. 182, 133.) To us who 
read only of these horrid practices, the bare 
recital is almost intolerable. What must they 
have been to those who were their victims! 
And what language is expressive enough to 
furnish words of sufficient infamy for their au- 
thors? We must request the reader to accom- 
pany us through one more description of these 
atrocities, compared with which the deeds of 
the tomahawk are merciful. 

“ The torture practised in those days of Ire- 
land’s misery has not been equalled in the an- 
nals of the most barbarous nation, and the 
world has been astonished, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, with acts which the eye 
views with horror, and the heart sickens to re- 
cord. Torture was resorted to, not only on the 
most trivial, but groundless occasions. It was 
inflicted without mercy on every age and 
every condition: the child, to betray the safety 
of the parent; the wife, the partner of her con- 
jugal affection; and the friend and brother 
have expired under the lash, when the gene- 
rous heart scorned to betray the defenceless 
brother or friend. The barbarous system of 
torture practised at Beresford’'s riding-house, 
Sandy’s Provost, the old Custom House, and 
other depéts of human misery in the capital, 
under the very eye of the executive, makes 
the blood recoil with horror, while we blush 
for the depravity of man under the execrable 
feelings ot his perverted nature. In the centre 
of the city, the heart-rerding exhibition was 
presented of a human being, endowed with all 
the faculties of a rational soul, rushing from the 
infernal depét of torture and death, his person 
besmearéd with a burning preparation of tur- 

ntine and pitch, plunging in his distraction 
into the Liffey, and terminating at once his 
sufferings and his life.’"—pp. 133—134. 

Every man with a red coat upon his back, 
and a bayonet at his side, might at this dread- 
ful period demand adinission at any hour of the 
night into any house, no matter who were its 
inhabitants. Every decorum of life was vio- 
lated. A rude soldiery entered the chambers 
of females before they were even allowed to 
attire themselves, and the most abominable 
outrages were frequently pane on such 
occasions. The veteran Baron Massey, who 
had fought in the Russian war against the 
Porte, and who had been a prisoner in the 
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hands of the Turks—(only another name for 
the most cruel barbarians)\—a man who had 
been familiar with “scenes of desolation and 
death,” declared to our author that “he had 
never witnessed such horror before.” “No 
man,” said he, “dare impeach my loyalty, or 
question my respect for the throne, but ere I 
consent to receive those ruffians within my 
walls, to destroy my property, and pollute the 
sanctuary of my dwelling, I will die on my 
threshold with arms in my hands, and my body | 
shall oppose a barrier to theirentrance.” This 
resolution, expressed as it is in the language 
of a determined and gallant mind, contains in 
itself a volume of commentary on the conduct 
of the soldiery, than which no detail can con- | 
vey a clearer or a stronger proof of their out- | 
rageous and execrable violence. 
he country having been thus oppressed | 
and trampled on, and actually goaded to resist- 
ance, the flame of rebellion at length broke 
out, not before every feeling of nature com- 
manded it. though too soon for the prepara- 
tions which were in progress to support the | 
war with any expectations of success. One of 
the foremost who were anxious to take the 
field on the side of the people, was a distin- 
guished member of the noble house of Lein- | 
ster, whose family designation— Hibernis ipsis 
Hiberniores, was fully justified on this occa- 
sion. His character has been often drawn by | 
frish historians, but by none more eloquently | 
or more accurately than by Mr. Teeling. 

“A more intimate acquaintance with Lord | 

Edward's character served only to increase | 
our respect, by exhibiting his virtues in still 
brighter colours; with the purest feelings of 
moral worth, were associated the firmest cha- 
racteristics of mind. In the hour of peril he 
was calm, collected, and brave; in his more 
social moments cheerful: but gentle and unas- 
suming, he attracted all hearts, and won the 
confidence of others by the candour of his own. 
The early period of his life had been almost 
peer Haren, devoted to military pursuits ; and 
at the conclusion of the interesting struggle 
for the independence of the western world, he 
became acquainted with the celebrated La 
Fayette and other distinguished characters in 
the American revolution. An association with 
such men could not fail to make a lively im- 
pression on a young and enthusiastic mind; 
and his subsequent residence in France, in the 
proudest days of her history, gave fresh energy, 
if energy were wanting, to a soul already de- 
voted to the great cause of universal benevo- 
lence. Candid, generous, and sincere, his soul 
never breathed a selfish or unmanly feeling; 
obstinate, perhaps, when wantonly opposed, but 
yielding and gentle by nature, he sometimes 
conceded to counsels inferior to his own; high 
in military talent, he assumed no superiority, 
but inspired courage and confidence where he 
found either deficient.”"—pp. 143, 144. 

The standard of Ireland was already unfurled 
in his native county of Kildare. ‘Ten thousand 
men were in arms, on the finest plains in that 
island, to receive him as their acknowledged 
commander; measures were taken which 
would have placed him within a few hours at 
their head, when his place of concealment in 








Dublin, where he had been maturing the plan 





of warfare, was discovered “through the im- 
prudent zeal of an incautious friend,” by offi- 
cers sent to apprehend him. He defended 
himself with undaunted courage, but was over- 
powered. He died in atin, hom the wounds 
which he received in the struggle. The Par- 
liament of Ireland, famed as it was for its 
gross contempt of justice, crowned its iniquity 
by passing a bill of attainder against him after 


| his death. A British Parliament, upon the re- 


commendation of Lord Liverpool, has since re- 
versed that barbarous act 

While Kildare was thus preparing for the 
field, the county of Wexford was already en- 
gaged in combat. The first scene of action 
was at Oulard. It was little more than a 
skirmish, but its successful issue gave confi- 


, dence to the Irish troops. They next marched 


on the town of Enniscorthy, and drove the 
garrison flriously before them. Flushed with 


| triumph, they proceeded towards the town of 


Wexford, which was strongly garrisoned; they 
encamped on Vinegar Hill, and “the next 
morning witnessed their approach (to Wex- 
ford) in a bristly grove of pikes, glittering from 
the summit of three rocks,” on a neighbouring 
mountain. The garrison fled; the insurgents 
became masters of the town, and soon after of 
the whole county, with the exception of three 
fortified places. 

In Meath and the other adjoining counties of 
Leinster, however, the cause of the country 


| was not equally successful. The united forces, 


owing chiefly to the want of efficient officers, 
were entirely routed at Tara, notwithstanding 
the proud associations belonging to that cele- 
brated seat of the ancient grandeur of Ireland ; 
and other reverses were experienced, which 
were ominous of the final issue of the contest. 
The following sketch affords us an interesting 
view of the state of the agitated counties at 
this period. Our author, it should be pre- 
mised, was travelling on private business. 

“ Journeying in a north-westerly direction, 
near the ancient village of Ardeath, I was ac- 
costed by a small band, which formed one of 
the outposts of a formidable body assembled 
near the centre of the plain, and which was 
every moment augmented by fresh numbers, 
who came pouring in with arms of every de- 
scription, from the polished musket to the 
rudest formed pike. The vigilant guard soon 
challenged my approach, and in a moment I 
was surrounded. ‘A friend or a foe,’ was the 
hurried salutation, and before time was given 
for a repiy—‘if a friend, prove yourself and 
advance. ‘I am a friend,’ said I, ‘but I 
have not the countersign,—lead me to your 
commander.’ 

“The commander, who had observed the 
occurrence from some distance, was alread 
advancing ; he was mounted on a horse of hig 
mettle, fully armed, with a sword, a large case 
of pistols in his belt, and a carbine suspended 
from his saddle. A light beaver t up on 
one side, exhibited a large green cockade, sur- 
mounted by a white feather. This military 
appearance was not unbecoming his character ; 
and was further improved by a fine person, and 
a manly deportment. He saluted me with 
some courtesy, but with an evident > 
which seemed to imply ‘we are not friends.’ 
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1 returned the salutation with more confidence, 
and with somewhat of military etiquette. 
‘ What is your business within our lines, sir?’ 
demanded the chief, ‘do you come to join our 
standard as a friend, or to betray our position 
to the enemy?’ ‘I come,’ said I, ‘in neither 
character, though a friend to the liberties of 
my country—I would speak with you apart ; I 
shall satisfy your doubts, and then with your 
permission proceed.’ 

“ We retired a little beyond the circle of the 
guard. Some of the band, however, seemed 
to express displeasure, and in a half-concealed 
whisper it was murmured that the stranger's 
designs were false, that he was the bearer of 
conditions from the enemy, and proposals of 
safety and surrender for their chief. The alarm 
spread with rapidity, and the consequences 
would perhaps have been fatal to the object of 
their suspicion, had not their commander im- 
mediately pressed forward, and presenting me, 
exclaimed, ‘he is a friend to Ireland—long 
persecuted in her cause; and snatching the 
cumbrous cockade from his cap, he waved it 
im triumph over my head, while his plaudits 
were re-echoed by the cheers of thousands. 
Unhappily I bore a name which had been but 
too familiar with the misfortunes of my coun- 
try, and as if in atonement for the ungenerous 
doubts which but a moment before were enter- 
tained, kindness and confidence were now car- 
ried to the very bounds of excess. Haver- 
sacks were opened, canteens in abundance pre- 
sented, and the friend (for I was a siranger no 
longer) was solicited to partake of the homely | 
fare which had been hastily prepared for the 
contingencies of the field 

“*They are not yet returned,’ said a vene- 
rable old man, leaning on his pike, ‘ and I don't 
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whose pride would be justly offended should 
another interfere with his duty. 

“ At this moment the approach of young 
Carroll was announced, and the sight was a 
cheering one to his companions. He marched 
on foot at the head of his little detachment, 
with open and extended lines, in the centre 
of which some of the scarlet uniforms of the 
knight’s corps formed a curious contrast with 
the green, gray, and motley dress of the 
musketeers and sturdy pike-men who guarded 
them. A drum, two fifes, and a bugle, to the 
notes of which the corps had often marched 
in pomp round the worthy knight's domain, 
were part of the spoil; and as the detachment 
ascended the hill at a quick and lively pace, 
the musicians strained every nerve to the popu- 
lar and national air of ‘ Patrick's day,’ while 
the green flag waving in the centre of the line, 
gave a picturesque appearance to the field, as 
the band advanced to deposit the arms. The 
chief saluted the green emblem of Erin as it 
fluttered in the breeze, and with his head un- 
covered and his right hand extended to heaven, 
he prayed that the banners of his country 
might be ever victorious.’’—pp. 181, 185. 

he province of Ulster, though the first to 
organize, was the last to take the field, owing 
to the indecision of such of its leaders as had 
hitherto escaped apprehension. Among its 
first chieftains were Thomas Emmett, who not 
long since died in the United States, where 
he had acquired a high reputation by his fo- 
rensic talents; M‘Nevin, who still, we believe, 
lives there; O'Connor, Sweetman, Jackson, 
Bond, and a host of others, whose names are 
still venerated in Ireland. The counties of 
Antrim and Down at length resolved to take 
an active share in the insurrection; but owing 





much like the delay ; it is more than two hours 
since they left us, and they have not four miles 
to march.’ ‘The duty was easy,’ observed 
another, ‘they had only to surround the gar- 
tison and disarm them without firing a gun.’ 
‘They will loiter their time in parley,’ said a | 
third, ‘ till the Dumfries come up; the boy is | 
bold to be sure, but he is young.’ The subject | 
of uneasiness proceeded, not so much on ac- 
count of the delay, as impatience on the part | 
of those who mn id A detachment had been | 
marched off about two hours before to disarm 
a corps under the command of Sir William 
Dillon, whose mansion was the garrison, and 
whose tenantry, trained to arms, were the 
guardians of the depét. Little resistance was | 
expected, and the acquisition of the arms was 
desirable ; fifty stand of prime musquets, which 
formed the pride and amusement of the knight 
to exhibit on gala days, in all the pomp of mi- — 
litary parade. To perform this little service, 
as it was termed, a party had been despatched 
under the commend of young Carroll, a fine 
youth of much promise, and endeared to the 
people by the most engaging manners and en- 
thusiastic attachment to their cause. ‘ We 
must send a reinforcement,’ said the chief, 
‘and if our friend undertakes the service, Sir 
William's arms shall honour him with a salute 
before he leaves us.’ ! expressed my acknow- 
eh Ayn rao the 
reposed, but excused, m. ona 
feeling of delicacy towards the joule soldier, 





| of some importance. 





to several untoward circumstances, their forces 
were diminished from day to day. Thus 
reduced in numbers, they accepted for 
their leader an enterprising chieftain, named 
M‘Cracken, under whose guidance they pro- 
ceeded to attack the town of Antrim, then in 
possession of the King’s forces, and a position 
As the narrative of this 
assault presents a pretty good picture of that 
impetuous bravery, and want of discipline, by 


| which most of the proceedings of the Irish 


army were characterized, we shall make no 
apology for presenting it to the reader. 


“¢ Army or Unster. 
“*To-morrow we march on Antrim; drive 
the garrison of Randalstown before you, and 
haste to form a junction with the commander- 


, in-chief. 


“¢« Henry Joy M'Crackey. 
“ © Ist year of Liberty, 6th day of June, 1798. 


“ The first division of M‘Cracken’s army 
marched from Cregarogan Fort, one of those 
ancient fortresses in which the Irish antiqua 
rian seems still in doubt as to the period of 
their formation. This division was joined b 
the united troops of Templepatrick Killead, 
many of whom, being old volunteers, were fa- 
miliar with the musket, and not unacquainted 
with the use of artillery. M‘Cracken tormed 
his men into three divisions; the musketeers 
in front marched with a firm and steady pace, 
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the pikemen, more numerous, occupied the 
centre, and two brass field-pieces of six-pound 
calibre closed the rear; the most perfect order 
was observed in their line of march; their si- 
lence was only interrupted by the note of the 
bugle or the fife, and the more solemu but ani- 
mating sound of the Marsellois hyn, which, 
at intervals being sung in chorus, produced an 
imposing effect, while the lively banners of 
native green waved from the centre of each 
division. 

“ M‘Cracken halted his men within view of 
the town; he harangued them with a feeling 
well calculated to confirm their confidence and 
courage ; this was replied to by the universal 
cry, ‘ , oe us to liberty or death!’ Some of the 
inhabitants having fled from the town, repre- 
sented in the most touching language, the dis- 
tress which the occupation of it by the British 
troops had occasioned ; and the blaze of some 
cabins which had been fired in the outlets, but 
too fully confirmed the report 

“On the part of the British troops nothing 
seemed wanting in their arrangements for de- 
fence ; the foot occupied a strong position in 
front of what is termed the castle-gate, the ca- 
valry were covered by the walls which sur- 
rounded the church, and this post was further 
strengthened by troops which had just arrived 
from the camp of Blaris Moore, while the can- 
non planted near the centre of the town, com- 
manded the open and wide extending street be- | 
tween both ” 

“ The advance of M‘Cracken was bold, and 
the resistance not less determined; the cavalry | 
were the first to oppose his entrance, and re- | 
ceived him with a steady and well-directed 
fire: but the division of M‘Cracken continued 
to advance, and on the third discharge from | 
the enemy, commenced a fire so galling, that 
the cavalry were forced to give way. A se- | 
cond division of the united troops had by this 
time penetrated the town in an opposite direc- 
tion, and bringing one of their guns to bear on | 
the infantry at the castle-gate, forced their po- 
sition; the infantry took shelter under the 
walls, while their cannon raked the assailants, | 
who in close columns were exposed to all its 
fury in the open street 

“ A division of pikemen now advanced with 
the bold determination of carrying the enemy's 
guns, but were repulsed by repeated discharges 
of grape-shot, after displaying the most heroic | 
courage and indifference to life; they at length 

succeeded in gaining the churchyard, where, 
under cover of their musketry, they had time 
to rally and form. The well-directed fire from 
the British cannon dismounted a gun which 
had enabled the people to maintain their posi- 
tion near the castle-gate; the cavalry seizing 
the favourable moment made a gallant charge, 
and were received with no less bravery by a 
band of pikemen, who defended the dismounted 
piece of ordnance. 

“{n this action Colonel Lumley, the com- 


mander of the cavalry, was wounded. His cool | 
| lodgment, which would have commanded an 


intrepidity and manly conduct throughout the 
day was the admiration of the contending 
ranks. Again he charged, when, encountering 
the phalanx of pikemen who rushed from the 
churchyard to receive him, his division sustain- 





ed a most serious loss; many fell, who coming 
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in contact with the pike, were unable to resist 
its force, or guard against its deadly thrust. 

“ It was now that M‘Cracken displayed that 
bold and daring spirit so conspicuous in the 
leaders of the Wexford campaign. Following 


| up his success, he pressed on the foe, drove the 


enemy from their guns, bore down rank after 
rank in succession, mingling hand to hand with 
the bravest in the fight. In an hour after his 
entry he became master of the town, but a 
fatal mistake blasted his success, and changed 
at once the fortune of the day. 

“The troops from the northern district of 
Antrim were on their march; they had obeyed 
the prompt order of the commander-in-chief, 
and forced the timid garrison, which opposed 
but feeble resistance. They were within a 
short distance of the appointed rendezvous, 
when meeting a corps of retreating cavalry, 
who had been forced to abandon the town, they 
mistook their flight for a charge, and under 
the impression that their division had arrived 
too late to afford relief or co-operate in the ac- 
tion of the day, they precipitately fled. This 
circumstance restored confidence to the British 
troops; they halted, and reinforcements hav- 
ing arrived from Belfast and the camp of Blaris 
Moore, the fugitive garrison in conjunction 
with these became the assailants. The trans- 
action was witnessed by a small corps of obser- 
vation which followed the enemy's retreat to 
mark their movements: this corps hastened 
back to the town, and communicating the 
panic, it rapidly extended to others. 

“ Every thing that talent and courage could 
suggest, was attempted on the part of 
M:Cracken, to restore order and reammate the 
sinking spirit of his troops in that quarter 
where the panic most prevailed; but expostu- 
lation, encouragement, threat—all were alike 
disregarded. He seized a pike, and placing 
himself in the front, menaced with death the 
man who should dare to flinch from his co- 
lours: but terror had now taken possession of 
the breasts which had lately been fired to the 


| highest excitement of courage, and giving way 


to the most ungovernable fears, they sought 


| safety in flight, and actually bore down in their 
| confused retreat the man who but a moment 


before had proudly led them to victory. Their 
flight was more fatal than the most determined 
resistance, for encountering a body of cavalry, 
many were cut down with an unsparing hand, 
and fell victims to that terror which too often 
plunges men into the misfortune they seek to 
avol 

** One division still maintained its position, 
which from its determined and heroic courage, 
M‘Cracken had designated ‘The Spartan 
Band.’ This avas commanded by the faithful 
Hope, a man whose talents were far above his 
fortunes, and whose fidelity, as well on this 
occasion as in subsequent calamities of bis 
country, would have honoured the days of an- 


| cient chivalry. On this post a vigorous attack 


had been made, with the view of effecting a 


entrance to the town. It was assailed 
defended with the most obstinate courage, 
but the assailants were forced to retire. A 
small detachment of cavalry which had de- 
bouched to the left, advanced at full gallop, 
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conceiving it to be in possession of the division 
of which they formed a part. Their alarm 


was equal to their surprise on finding them- | 


selves surrounded ; they conceived their de- 
struction inevitable, and awaited their fate in 


silence, but the generosity of Hope triumphed | 
over every feeling of hostility or revenge :— | 


‘ Go; said he, ‘ your numbers are too few for 
the sacrifice—join your comrades, and tell 
them that the army of the Union feels no tri- 
umph in the destruction of the defenceless and 
the weak.’ But the fate of the day had been 
already decided; every effort to rally on the 
part of M‘Cracken was ineffectual ; the panic 
from partial became general, and rout follow- 
ed." —pp. 231—23s. 


Had the counties of Antrim and Down com- | 


bined their forces, they might have given the 
royal army abundant trouble. But they allow- 
ed themselves to be beat in detail. Down did 
not make its appearance in the field until the 
army under M‘Cracken had been dispersed. It 
then mustered no fewer than seven thousand 
men, under the command of Monroe. He was 
exactly a man of that character that is most 
admirably calculated to lead men into error, 
and plunge them into disaster. 
was undoubted, his zeal in the cause unrival- 
led, his activity in the field indomitable ; but 
all these qualities were “more than counter- 
balanced by a romantic love of glory, and a 
mistaken feeling of honour, which impelled 
him to reject more temperate counsels, when 
opposed to that thirst of fame which formed 
the leading passion of his breast.” 
of Ballynahinch, was fought with great valour 
on both sides; but the movements of the Irish 
were as usual desultory, and without a plan. 
They were defeated with great slaughter ; 
among the dead was foand the body of a young 
female, no uncommon incident at this period in 
Ireland. We must relate her history in the 
words of our author. 

“ Amongst those who perished on this occa- 
sion was a young and interesting female, whose 
fate has been so feelingly recorded in the po- 
etic strains of our distinguished countrywo- 
man, Miss Balfour. Many were the romantic 
occurrences of a similar nature at this unfortu- 
nate period, but none perhaps more deserving 
of our sympathy than the interesting subject 
of the present incident. The men of Ards 
were distinguished for their courage and disci- 
pline, and their division bore a full share in the 
disasters of the day. In this division were two 
young men, remarkable for their early attach- 
ment and continued friendship. They were 
amongst the first to take up arms, and from 
that moment had never been separated. They 
fought side by side, cheering, defending, and 
cuceacaging each other, as if the success of 
the field solely depended on their exertions. 
Monroe had assigned on the 12th a separate 
command to each, but they entreated to be 

rmitted to conquer or perish together. One 

ad an only sister; she was the pride of a 
widowed mother, the loved and admired of 
their village, where to this hour the perfection 
of female beauty is described as it approxi- 
mates in resemblance to the fair Elizabeth 
(Grey. She had seen her brother and his 
‘friend march to the field: she had bidden the 


His courage | 


The battle | 


} 








one adieu with the fond affection of a sister, 
but a feeling more tender watched for the safe- 
ty of the other. Every hour's absence render- 
ed separation more painful; every moment 
created additional suspense, She resolved to 
follow her brother—her lover—to the field. 
The fatal morn of the 13th had not yet dawn- 
ed when she reached Ednevady heights. The 
troops of the Union were in motion. She join- 
ed the embattled ranks. The enthusiasm of 
love supported her through the perils of the 
fight, but borne down in the retreat, she fell in 
the indiscriminate slanghter, while her brother 
and her lover perished by her side." —pp. 53— 
60. 

The defeat of Ballynahinch was fatal to the 
united Irish in the North. Their forces were 
never effectually rallied after that disastrous 
day. But in the eloquent language of our au- 
thor “a cessation of hostilities, produced no 


| cessation of suffering; every breeze wafted 
| over fresh troops from England—every tide 


bore new raised levies from her shores ;—regi- 
ment followed regiment in succession, until 
Ireland presented the appearance of one vast 
encampment. Commerce, manufactures, and 
husbandry, were suspended, while the country 
seemed to have exchanged a rural for a mili- 
tary population ; vast numbers of the people 
were hourly dragged to prison, or hurried be- 
fore military tribunals, when the angry pas- 
sions left little room in the human breast for 
the exercise of justice er mercy.” 

With this dreadful picture of suffering, our 
author closes his narrative ; which though not 
altogether what his title pronounces it to be, 
is an interesting and able production. The 
style is always vigorous, and very frequently 
highly eloquent. It is evident that he has ta- 
lents for historical literature, which we hope 
he will continue to apply to the uses of his 
country, to whose happiness and prosperity he 
seems most ardently and most honourably at 
tached. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN DUKE OF MARL 
BOROUGH, with his Original Correspond- 
ence ; collected from the Family Records at 
Blenheim, and other authentic Sources: il- 
lustrated with Portraits, Maps, and Military 
Plans. By William Core, M.A. F.R.8§ 
F. S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts. Second Edi- 
tion. Siz Volumes. 8vo0." 


Ir is related of Sir Robert Walpole, that 
when his son Horace one day took up an his- 
torical work to read aloud to him, he exclaim- 
ed, “ Oh, do not read history, for that J know 
must be false.’’ ‘ He,” says his biographer 
Mr. Coxe, “ who had fathomed the secrets of 
all the cabinets of Europe, must have consi- 
dered history as a tissue of fables, and have 
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smiled at the folly of those writers who affect 
to penetrate into state affairs, and trace all the 
motives of action.” This is somewhat too se- 
rious & comment upon a peevish speech. _Wal- 
pole himself would have acknowledged after 
dinner, or in a sunshiny morning, that the re- 
mark was more splenetic than just. He was 
toe good a statesman not to perceive that it is 
yaks the study of history statesmen can be 
formed, and that though the secrets of cabinets 
ean be known to few, and are not always 
worth knowing—the causes of the rise and 
progress and decline of nations—the virtues 
by which they have flourished—the vices by 
which they have fallen—the spirit by which 
revolutions are brought about, and the march 
of human events in which what has been is 
perpetually recurring, are within the reach of 
the historian, and form the lessons by which 
alone the seience of politics can be attained. 
Least of all men should Mr. Coxe have given 
hits sanction to the remark, who, in his Me- 
moirs of the two Walpoles, of the House of 
Austria, of the Spanish Bourbons, and more 
especially in the present work, has brought be- 
fore the public so large a mass of authentic 
and origina) information. 

The present work is chiefly derived from 
the most unquestionable documents—the pa- 
pers at Blenheim. They consist of Marlbo- 
rough's own letters, private, official, and diplo- 
matic—a correspondence almost unparalleled 
for value, interest, andextent—of Godolphin's 
letters, which are equal in point of number 
and of interest—of numerous letters from the 
different sovereigns of Europe, and their chief 
ministe the papers which that extraordi- 
nary woman, Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, 
left behind her,—and of the Sunderland collec- 
tion. From these, from various other manu- 
script collections which have been opened to 
Mr. Coxe, in the liberal spirit of the present 
age, (properly called liberal in this point,) and 
fromthe printed works, the author has pro- 
duced the first full and satisfactory account of 
Marlborough, a name which must ever hold 
one of the first places in military history. And 
now that the character of this illustrious man 
is brought into open daylight, it is delightful 
to see, afterall the calummies which have been 
heaped upon him, how nearly it is without a 

t 


PThe Churchill family, obviously as that name 
might seem to explain its English origin, is 
traced to the Courcils of Poitou, who came 
over with the Conqueror. John Churchill, the 
subject of this history, was bora at Ash, in De- 
vonshire, on the 24th - June, 1650. The a 
ther and grandfather been conspicuous for 
their loyalty in the civil wars, and of course 
suffered in their estates: that loyalty, how- 
ever, led to the the fa- 
mily. The father, Sir Winston Churchill, was 
rewarded with certain offices under govern- 
ment ; his daughter, Arabella, was ted 
maid of honour to the Duchess of York ; and 
John was made of honour to the Duke. 
ieutip haan placed at St. Paul’s 

school, and it has been affirmed, that he ac- 
his first inclination for a military life 

i ius in the school 
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Duke asked him what profession he preferred, 
and received the answer which he probably 
expected when he put the question at‘such a 
time ; the boy fell on his knees, and asked for 
a pair of colours in one of those fine regi- 
ments. His first essay in arms was at Tan- 
giers. His second campaign was in 1672, du- 
ring the disgraceful alliance between England 
and France: he then served with the English 
auxiliaries under Monmouth in that army 
which Louis XIV. commanded nominally in 
person, but which was really directed by Tu- 
renne and Condé. In that campaign he at- 
tracted the notice of Turenne, and received 
the thanks of the King of France, at the head 
of the army. And continuing till 1677 to serve 
with the French in their war against the Em- 
peror, he acquired under Turenne, and the 
other distinguished French generals of the 
age, that knowledge of the art of war which 
was afterwards so well and so worthily em- 
ployed, in protecting Germany, and preserv- 
ing Europe from the yoke of France 

His person was so remarkably fine, that Tu- 
renne distinguished hin by the name of the 
handsome Englishman, and it is said that he 
did not escape from the vices which at that 
time disgraced the English court. In the 
twenty-eighth year of his age, however, he mar- 
ried Sarah Jennings, who was ten years younger 
than himself: she was of a good family, had 
been placed in her twelfth year in the Duchess 
of York's household, and had there bee»me the 
favourite companion and chosen friend of the 
Princess Anne. Her figure and countenance 
were commanding and animated, indicating 
at once the character of her mind ; and licen- 
tious as were the manners of the sphere in 
which she moved, her own conduct was such 
as to obtain respect, while her person and ta- 
lents were objects of admiration. The at- 
tachment which Colonel Churchill formed for 
this lady, redeemed him at once from all li- 
centious courses; it was equally permanent 
and strong ; and into whatever faults this cele- 
brated woman may have been hurried by the 
vehemence of an ardent mind, certain it is 
that she possessed his full esteem and confi- 
dence, as well as his undivided love, and that 
she deserved to be the wife of Marlborough. 

During the latter years of Charles IT., Coio- 
nel Churchill was confidentially employed by 
the Duke of York, and he was one of the few 
persons who escaped with that prince from 
the miserable wreck of the Gloucester yacht 
in Yarmouth Roads. In 1683, he was created 
Baron Churchill of Aymouth in Scotland ; 
and upon the marriage of the Princess Anne, 
his wife was, at the Princess's earnest desire, 
made lady of her Royal Highness’s bedcham- 
ber. Upon the accession of James, he was raised 
to the English peerage by the title of Baron 
Churchill of Sandridge, in the county of Hert- 
ford ; and during Monmouth’s insurrection, he 
was promoted to the rank of 
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after this time. Upon the great question by 
which the country was disturbed, his opinions 
were those of a wise and good man. He had 
considered the conduct of the whigs in Charles's 
reign toward the Duke of York, as disrespect- 
ful, unjust, and unconstitutional. “Though | 
have an aversion to popery,” he observed, 
“ yet I am no less averse to persecution for 
conscience sake. 1| deem it the highest act ot 
injustice to set any one aside from his inherit- 
ance, upon bare suppositions of intentional 
evils, and when nothing that is actual appears 
to preclude him from the exercise of his just 
rights.” After the accession of James, how- 
ever, he declared to Lord Galway, that if the 
king should attempt to change the religion 
and constitution of the couatry, he would quit 
hisservice. ‘That mtention was unequivocally 
manifested ; and Lord Churchill was among 
the first who made overtures to the Prince of 
Orange: but he discharged his duty as a 
faithful friend and subject by telling the King 
what the feelings of the people were respect- 
ing his conduct, and warning him of the con- 
sequences which were likely to ensue. 

At the revolution, Lord Churchill was one 
of those peers who voted for a regency. In 
such times the wisest statesman can rely little 
upon his own foresight, and must sometimes 
alter his course, as the physician is compelled, 
by the symptoms which he discovers to-day, 
to depart from the plan of treatment which he 
had yesterday prescribed. When there ap- 
peared no alternative but to recall James, or 
confer the crown on William, he absented 
himself from the discussion, and submitted, as 
was his duty, to the decision. On this occa- 
sion Lady Churchill used her influente with 
the Princess Anne, in persuading her to let 
her own succession be postponed in favour of 
her sister. Soon afterwards Lord Churchill 
was made Earl of Marlborough, a title which 
seems to have been chosen because of a family 
connexion with the last earls of that name. 
Ile served during a short campaign in the Low 
Countries, under the Prince of Waldeck, who 
declared that in a single battle he manifested 
greater talents than generals of longer experi- 
ence had shown in many years. It ts believed 
that he refused to serve in Ireland, when his 
former sovereign and benefactor was in that 
country ; but as soon as James had retired to 
France, he offered his services to reduce Cork 
and Kinsale, and effected the object with such 
skill and celerity, that William said of him, he 
knew no man equally fit for command, who 
had served so few campaigns. 

There is now proof before the public, that 
Marlborough was in correspondence at that 
time with the exiled King; had expressed 
contrition for the part which he had taken in 
the Revolution, engaged to make amends by 
his future conduct, and obtained a promise of 
pardon for himself, his lady, his friend Godol- 

in, and some others. Actions which cannot 

justified may often be extenuated, if we 
give but a just consideration to the circum- 
stances and the spirit of the times. In all 
great revolutions, the foundations not of go- 
vernment alone, but of morality also, are 
. There is so much villany and falze- 

hood at the commencement, (for they who 
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aim at revolutionizing a country scruple at no 
arts, however base, and at no crimes, however 
atrocious.) and so mueh wickedness of every 
kind in the progress, that from seeing right 
and wrong habitually confounded, men insen- 
sibly adapt their principles to the season, and 
self-preservation and self-advancement become 
the only rule of conduct. This was exempli- 
fied in the state of England during the interval 
between the Restoration and Revolution; the 


| standard of general morality was never at any 


other time so low. The persons who figured 
in public life had grown up in an age of anar- 
chy, and there were few among them who 
made any pretensions either to public or pri- 
vate virtue. Marlborough was far superior in 
both to his contemporaries, but he was yet 
young in state affairs; and when a well-rooted 
attachment to the laws and religion of his 
country led him to concur in inviting over the 
Prince of Orange, the strong measure of de- 
posing the sovereign was not contemplated by 
him, as the necessary, or even as the possible 
consequence.—* | do solemnly protest,” says 
his wife, in the account of her own conduct, 
speaking of William’s accession, “ that if there 
be truth in any mortal, | was so very simple a 
creature, that | never once dreamt of his being 
King. I imagined that the Prince of Orange's 
sole design was to provide for the safety of his 
own country, by obliging King James to kee 

the laws of ours; and that he would go back 
as soon as he had made us all happy: that 
there was no sort of difficulty in the execution 
of this design ; and that to do so much good, 
would be a greater pleasure to him than to be 
king of any country upon earth.” In saying 
this, the Duchess had no intention of offering 
any apology for herself, still less for her hus- 
band. Want of sincerity was not among her 
faults—for she was of a frank and honourable 
nature—and as it is certain that Marlborough 
reposed in her the most entire confidence, and 
even, on great political occasions, sometimes 
submitted his own better judgment to hers, it 
may fairly be presumed from this passage, that 
his views in inviting William went no farther 
than are there stated. The motives which 
may have induced him to correspond with the 
exiled King are briefly indicated by Mr. Coxe. 
He was personally attached to James—a 
prince who, with all his grievous faults, was 
not without some redeeming virtues. He was 
displeased by the measures of William in fa- 
vour of the dissenters—measures which he be- 
lieved injurious to the welfare of that church, 
the preservation of which had been the imme- 
diate cause and object of the Revolution. 
Something too is ascribed to the cold and re- 
pulsive manners of the new King, and to his 
imprudent predilection for foreigners. But 
undoubtedly what chiefly influenced him, was 
a distrust of the stability of the new govern- 
ment, which made him provide means for his 
security in case of a restoration. So James 
himself’ understood it; “they were to be par- 
doned and in security,” he says, “in case the 
King returned, and yet suffer nothing in the 
interim, nor to give any other proofs of their 
sincerity than bare words and empty pro- 
mises.” ‘This conduct cannot be justified ; 
but it should be remembered, that on both 
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sides Marlborough saw much to discontent 
him; and that though in certain states of 
public feeling, a desire of martyrdom is the 
strongest of all ambitions, and perhaps that 
which is most easily excited, men will never 
sacrifice themselves for a cause which they 
only half approve 

The Mogul Sultan Acbar bore this inserip 
tion upon one of his seals, “I never knew a 
man lost upon a straight road.” It had been 
well for Marlborough’'s reputation, and for his 
happiness, if that saying had been taught him 
in his youth; for by the crooked policy which 
he pursued, he brought upon himself greater 
dangers than those which he was endeavour- 
ing toavert. He was committed to the Tower 
upon an accusation brought by one Young, a 
villain who. having forged letters with such 


skill, that Marlborough said he himself should | 


have been deceived by the imitation, hid them 
in a flower-pot at the Bishop of Rochester's 


The place was searched upon his information, | 


and the evidence which was then discovered, 
appeared at first to be conclusive against the 
persons whose lives this wretch intended to sa- 
crifice. The forgery was detected, but Marlbo- 
rough was dismissed from his employments 
His name was erased from the list of privy- 
counsellors, and he was detained some time af- 
ter the faisehood of the accusation against him 
had been proved. Undoubtedly William was 


apprized of his correspondence with the exiled | 
ing. Marlborough had the consciousness of | 


innocence to support him, as to the specific 


fact of which he was accused; but he must | 
have felt very differently, when Sir John Fen. | 


wick, in the hope of saving his own life, charged 
him with having accepted a pardon from James, 
and undertaken to secure the army for his 
service. Fenwick had good reason to believe 
the charge, but he had no means of proving it, 


his information resting only upon the indirect | 


communications of certain French agents, who 
told him all they knew, and probably passed 
upon him their hopes and conjectures for 
facts. On this occasion Mordaunt, then Lord 
Monmouth, afterwards the famous Ear! of Pe- 
terborough, acted with peculiar infamy ; he 
supplied Fenwick with written directions how 
to conduct his defence, so as to implicate the 
persons whom he had accused ; and yet when 
Fenwick did not think proper to follow these 


directions, this most inconsistent man voted | 


for the attainder against him. The charge 
could not be substantiated, and Fenwick died 
with the shame of having betrayed the cause 
for which he suffered. 

Magnanimity was William's characteristic 
virtue—and in that how many virtues are in- 
eluded! he knew how far Marlborough had 
gone, and could make allowance for the mo- 
tives which induced him to play a double part. 
And though he had —— against him, 
arising from court-quarrels and the jealousies 
between the Queen and her sister, he was ne- 
vertheless sagacious enough to perceive, and 
just enough to acknowledge, his extraordinary 
capacity. He frequently expressed his con- 
cern that he could not employ a nobleman 
who was equally distingelobed for political 
and military talents. “Other generals,” he 
said, “found every thing impracticable which 
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peared never to discover a difficulty.” t 
length he appointed him governor to the Duke 
of Gloucester; and with a gracefulness of 
compliment which has poe AaB ot exceeded, 
when he delivered the Prince into his care, 
said,“ Teach him to be like yourself, and he 
will not want accomplishments.” 

When the ungencrous usage which William 
| had experienced from Parliament led bim, in 
the bitterness of his heart, to determine upou 
renouncing a throne where his best intentions 
were thwarted by a party-spirit, which has from 
that day been the worst evil and the peculiar 
disgrace of England, Marlborough was one of 
the few persons to whom he imparted his de- 
sign. And when, after the accession of Philip 
V. to the throne of Spain, William prepared 
for war, he appointed Marlborough tocommand 
the forces in the Netherlands, and to negotiate 
the treaties for the renewal of the Grand Al- 
liance. This was an arduous task: he had to 
reconcile jarring interests, to allay or at least 
suspend inveterate enmities, to moderate ex- 
travagant pretensions, and to conciliate im- 
practicable young sovereigns, in whom will 
and passion were paramount, and obstinate mi- 
nisters who had grown old in imbecility and er- 
ror. In addition to these difficulties, both Wil- 
liam and the Dutch government urged him, in 
his treaty with the Emperor, to fix the number 
of troops which England should supply, with- 
out waiting for the sanction of Parliament. 
| On this point Marlborough stood firm; in his 
correspondence with the English ministers he 
says, ‘1 am fully persuaded that if the King 
should be prevailed upon to settle this by his 
own authority, we shall never see a quiet day 
more in England, and consequently not only 
ruin ourselves, but also undo the liberties of 
Europe ; for if the King and Parliament begin 
with a dispute, France will give what laws she 
pleases.’ And to Godolphin he says that, if 
the cabinet should be induced to take this step, 
and send out orders to him, “I am so per- 
suaded that the doing of this by His Majesty's 
authority would prove fatal to himself and the 
kingdom, that I should desire to be recalled 
for, before God, I will die sooner than do so fa- 
tala thing.” These representations had the 
effect of dissuading the King from an intention 
which seems to have originated in an imper- 
fect understanding of the constitution, certain- 
ly not in any desire of increasing his power by 
unconstitutional means. The last advice of 
William to his successor was, that she should 
| look upon Marlborough as the most proper per- 

son in her dominions to Jead her armies, and 
direct her councils. 

Well was it for England and for Europe, 
that Marlborough, owing to accidental circum- 
stances, possessed that influence over the mind 
of the new sovereign to which he was justly 
entitled by his surpassing talents: for the exi- 
gencies of the time required the full exertion 
of such talents. William himself, great gene- 
ral as he was, had scarcely been able, with the 
aid of all his allies, to make head against the 

| overwhelming power of France: but Spain was 
now detached from the alliance, and ranged on 
the side of France ; and by virtue of that con- 
nexion, Louis XIV. had obtained complete pos- 


was proposed to them; but Marlborough ap- 
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session of the Spanish Netherlands, (which had 
been the bulwark of Holland,) for all purposes 
of offensive war. Bavaria also was become the 
ally of the French, whose arms, by this connex- 
ion, were at once introduced into the heart of 
the empire. The power of France exceeded 
all precedent in modern history. The French 
are eminently a military people; their educa- 
tion, their habits of mind and of body, their 
universal cleverness. their vivacity, their buoy- 
ant spirit, the hardness and the lightness of 
their character, their virtues and their vices, fit 
them above all others for a military life: and 
half a century had brought their armies to the 
highest state of discipline, under officers alike 
characterized by the love and knowledge of 
their profession. The kingdom had also the 
advantage of a firm government, under a sove- 
reign of no common talents, who, more than 
any other of the European kings, possessed the 
unbounded affection of his subjects, because his 
character was completely suited to that of the 
people whom he governed. There was no va- 
cillation in his councils ; whoever might be mi- 
nister, the same system was steadily pursued ; 
asystem of aggrandizement, which disregarded 
all treaties, all obligations moral and religious, 
and against which there could be no security ; 
that system during the whole of his long reign, 
the longest in the annals of Europe, he had 
pursued without intermission and without re- 
morse. 

It would have been easy for Louis to effect 
the subjugation of Europe, had not this country 
opposed. But the situation of England must 
have appeared to him as unfavourable as that 
of his own kingdom was advantageous, in ail 
those points which he had been accustomed 
to contemplate as constituting the essential 
strength of states. A woinan was at the head 
of a teeble government, a factious legislature 
and a divided nation. Her talents were of the 
common standard; there was little in her per- 
sonal character which deserved respect, but 
few persons have ever been more largely en- 
titled to compassion. The rank in which she 
was born placed her in an unhappy situation, 
wherein the path of - was not plain. The 
strongest intellect and the purest mind might 
have hesitated how to act, between a sense of 
what was due on the one hand to the king her 
father, and on the other to the religion ot her 
country, in which she had been so carefully 
brought up, that neither her father's example, 
nor the perversion of her mother had, in the 
slightest degree, shaken her attachment to the 
principles of the English Church. Her part 
was taken, not with deliberation, but in a time 
of confusion, alarm and fear: in that crisis she 

referred her public to her private duty, and 
her own heart ever afterwards punished her 


for the sacrifice of a natural and sure feeling 


to a doubtful obligation. When the king 
heard that she also had deserted him, he burst 
into tears, and exclaimed, God help me! even 
my own children have forsaken me! Anne 
must have called to mind this exclamation with 
a bitterness at least equal to that in which it 
was uttered, when, after having borne eight 
immature births, and nine living children, she 
saw the last of them expire, when he was the 
acknowledged heir to the crown, and when the 


promise of his virtues and talents might have 
satisfied the wisest desires and the most ambi- 
tious hopes. “She attended on him,” says 
Burnet, ‘‘ during his sickness, with great ten- 
derness, but with a grave composedness that 
amazed all who saw it; she bore his death with 
a resignation and piety that were indeed very 
singular.” It might have occurred to the 
bishop that this composedness was the demea- 
nour of one who submitted to the stroke as a 
—— visitation, and in her inward soul ac- 

nowledged how fitting it was that she, who 
had sinned against a parent, should be pu- 
nished in herchildren’ Under that impression 
she corresponded with her father, and request- 
ed he would sanction her acceptance of the 
crown in the event of William’s death. declar- 
ing her readiness to restore it whenever it 
should be practicable. James would hear of 
no such compromise —If he had survived Wil- 
liam, Anne would have had a second conflict 
with herself, more painful than the first. His 
decease placed her in a different situation. 
She could have no personal affection for her 
brother, and it appears that she had been so far 
imposed upon by the impudent story of the 
warming-pan as to doubt his birth,—though 
not to disbelieve it 

Louis, who knew of her correspondence with 
her father, could not have supposed that she 
should, in any degree, be the dupe of so gross 
a falsehood He reckoned the Queen's con- 
science among his allies; and he was states- 
man enough to understand that public mea- 
sures depend more upon the personal disposi- 
tion of the governors, than upon any priaciple 
of policy, or any other causes whatsoever. He 
had not yet learnt to fear the English armies, 
and probably thought that in losing William 
they had lost their greatest strength The 
English councils he had a right to despise,— 
| fluctuation perpetueiie dans la conduite d’An- 
gieterre, was the indignant exclamation of De 
Witt. Unanimity in a nation was regarded by 
him as of such importance, that, for the sake of 
obtaining it, he had stained his history by a 
most inhuman and wholesale persecution; it is 
likely, therefore, that he calculated the reli- 
= animosities which prevailed among the 

inglish, at more than they were worth in his 
favour. With the strength of the jacobites he 
was perfectly acquainted, and he knew the 
price of a patriot. Every thing in the compa- 
rison seemed to ensure the success of France 
in the approaching contest, for he was alto- 
gether ignorant of the spirit and the resources 
of England. 

The hopes which he entertained from the 
disposition of the queen were frustrated by the 
ascendancy of the countess of Marlborough. 
The intimacy between them, which had com- 
menced in early youth, had ripened into a ro- 
mantic friendship, in which rank on the one 
side, and talents on the other, established some- 
thing like equality. The happiness of the 
countess was not increased by the power of 
which she found herself possessed upon the 
queen’s accession: her influence, however, at 
this time was one of the most fortunate acci- 
dents in English history. The garter was 
given to her husband, he was appointed cap- 
tain-general of the forces at home and abroad 
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and at his instance Godolphin was made lord | 
igh treasurer—a statespian worthy to be his 
colleague. The only son of Godolphin had 
married Marlborough’s eldest daughter, lady 
Henrietta. Lady Anne, the second, was mar- | 
ried to Lord Spencer, son of the Earl of Sun- | 
derland. Marlborough and Godolphin were 
both Tories, but more than any men of their 
generation free from the narrowness and aspe- 
rity of party-spirit; for they were both men of 
sound judgment, as well as mature years and 
political experience, upright principles, aud 
true English feeling. The ministry was form- | 
ed by the queen without their interference ; | 
she consulted her private inclinations and anti- | 
athies, and composed it of the most decided | 
‘ories, men who were so intolerant, that, not | 
contented with filling all the higher oflices of | 
the state and the law, they would not have suffer- | 
eda single Whig to officiate as justice of the 
ace, if Marlborough and Godolphin had not 
interposed and restrained them. This interpo- 
sition became a cause of disunion in the minis- 
try, even from its commencement. The | 
queen’s uncle, Lord Rochester, was at the | 
head of the tories; his father, in all important | 
respects the most valuable of our English his- | 
torians, is also the mode! of an English states- 
man, for the general justness of his views, and 
the uniform integrity of his life. Rochester 
had neither inherited his moderation nor his 
wisdom, nor his manly and decided character. | 
When the question of peace or war was now | 
at issue, and it was time for England to come 
forward in fulfilment of the alliances which 
William had concluded, he and the more vio- | 
lent Tories would have drawn back and tem- 
porized; and they proposed the miserable ex- 
pedient of engaging im the contest only as 
auxiliaries, not as a principal. This paltry | 
policy was combated and exposed by Marlbo- | 
rough, and the better genius of England for 
that time prevailed; but a schism was thus oc- | 
casioned in the party, and a coldness followed 
between Rochester and Marlborough, who, till 
that time, had been friends, and Rochester be- 
came his secret opponent first, and ultimately | 
his open enemy. 
But Marlborough had a nearer disquietude. | 
His wife had long been inclined to fayour the 
Whigs, and from the marriage of her daughter 
with Lord Spencer, that inclination had in- 
creased, till it became a strong and decided pre- 
ference. If fortune had placed her in the si- 
tuation of her royal mistress, she would have 
made a queen like Elizabeth, or the Russian 
Catharine, without the personal weakness of 
the one, or the vices of the other; her charac- 
ter was of the same stamp, commanding and 
imperious. The political sphere in which she 
was placed made her, of necessity, interested in 
political affairs; the wife of Marlborough and 
the favourite of Queen Anne could see, or hear, 
or think of little else; her talents qualified her 
to take a part, but unhappily she was unable 
to act with moderation, for her temper was 
warm, as well as frank and generous. During 
William's life al! difference between herself and 
the queen, upon political opinions, were sus- 
peat by their common dislike to the king: 
ut upon Anne's accession, a dispathy imme- 
diately began, which, though only perceptible 





at first in the point of difference, insensibly ex- 
tended, till it leavened the whole feelings of 
both, and converted old friendship into invete- 
rate ill will. Such a woman could not abstain 
from interfering when her interference might 
well have been spared: her husband's interest 
and welfare and glory were now inseparably 
connected with the prosperity of the state, and 


| it was impossible for her to refrain from sug- 


gesting measures, which, in her judgment, 
seemed essential to his success. Obedience 
was the only virtue in which she was deficient : 
—perhaps the fault was in Marlborough him- 
self, who loved her too fondly to exact submis- 
sion, when he failed to persuade her that she 
was acting from mistaken views. he family 
connexion with Godolphin gave her greater 
means of interfering than she would otherwise 
have possessed; in this respect, therefore, it 
was unfortunate. One of her first letters to 
that statesman after the formation of the new 
ministry, shows both her judgment and her 
disposition in a favourable light. “ If 1} had 
power to dispose of places,” said she, “ the 
first rule should be, to have those that were 


| proper for the business: the next, those that 


had deserved upon any occasion ; and, when- 
ever there was room without hurting the pub- 


| lie, I think one would, with pleasure, give em- 


ployments to those who were in so unhappy a 
condition as to want them.” 

In May, 1702, Marlborough, who had been 
appointed Ambassador-extraordinary to the 
United States, embarked from Margate to take 
the command. He parted from the countess 
at the water-side and in a hasty note which he 
wrote to her from the ship, he says it was im- 
»ossible to express with what a heavy heart 
je would have given his life to come back, 
he said, though he durst not, knowing his own 
weakness, and that he could not aave con- 
cealed it; and he told her, that for a long tume 
he stood upon the deck looking toward the 
cliffs through a glass, in hopes of having one 
sight more of her. Al! his influence bad been 
used to obtain the chief command tor the 
Prince of Denmark, for, when the good of the 


| general cause was concerned, never was any 


raan more perfectly indifferent to his mdividual 


| interests. The Duteh could not be induced to 
| consent; they had little confidence in the ta- 


lents of the Prince, and, what perhaps weighed 
more with them, they thought he would not 
submit to the contro] of the field-deputies 
whom they sent to the army, for the purpose 


of imspecting and regulating the conduct of 


their generals. This post was also desired by 
the Archduke Charles, for whom Spain, to 
which he laid claim, was a fitter scene of ac- 
tion; by the Duke of Zell, by the King of Prus- 
sia, and by the Elector of Hanover, aiterwards 
George |. There were objections to all these ; 
and the Prince of Nassau Saarbruck and the 
Earl of Athlone withdrew their pretensions in 
favour of Marlborough, who was accordingly 
appointed Generalissimo, with a salary of 
£10,000 a year. 

The principal army of the allies under Ath- 
lone was at this time in the vicinity of Cleves, 
to cover that part of the frontier aban the 
Rhine and the Meuse, and to favour the Prince 
of Saarbruck who, with 25,000 men, was be- 
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sieging Kayserswerth. Cohorn had 10,000 
men near the mouth of the Scheldt to secure 
that quarter, and threaten the district of Bruges. 
On the part of the enemy, the Count de la 
Motte and the Marquis of Bedmar covered that 
side against Cohorn. Marshal Tallard was 
detached from the Upper Rhine with 13,000 
men to interrupt the siege of Kayserswerth ; 


and the powerful army of the French, com- | 


manded by the Duke of Burgundy, with Mar- 
shal Boufflers to assist him, was assembled on 
the Meuse, and occupied the fortresses in the 
bishoprie of Liege, which were of essential ad- 
vantage to them. It was rightly supposed that 
the Duke of Burgundy would not have been 
sent to the army, unless there had been an ex- 
pectation of some signal success; and before 
Marlborough could arrive to take the command, 


there was a danger that his operations would | 


be confined to the defence of the Dutch fron- 
tiers. Athlone threw 12.000 men into Maes- 
tricht, and thus provided for the security of 
that important town; but Nimeguen was with- 
out a garrison, and even without a single can- 
non mounted on the ramparts: the duke was 
joined by Tallard, and made a sudden move 
against it. It was saved by the vigorous re- 
sistance of the burghers, and by Athlone, who 
entered at the very moment when the enemy 
had advanced within gunshot of the works. 
But the Dutch were frightened at the danger 
they had escaped, and would now have made 
self-defence the principle of their timid opera- 
tions. 
army, it was posted along the Waal between 
Nimeguen and Fort Schenk. Three plans 
were proposed, one to attack the French, who 
were on the right bank of the Meuse between 
Goch and Genep; this was at once rejected 
on account of the strength of their position : 
the second was to advance up the Rhine, cut 
ff the enemy's communication, and reduce 
Rheinberg. as the commencement of an of- 
‘ensive system: the council of war referred 
this to the decision of the States; and upon 
the third, which was Marlborough’s suggestion, 
that they should move upon Brabant, and thus 
draw the whole attention of the enemy to the 
Spanish Netherlands, it was determined, after 
two consultations, to apply to the Dutch go- 
vernment for instructions. The proverb, that 
in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, 
is not applicable to military affairs, where every 
thing depends upon decision and promptitude. 
No general was ever more crippled in his ope- 
rations than Marlborough at this time —The 
field-deputies, men entirely ignorant of war, 
always impeded him by their slow delibera- 
tions, and their fear of responsibility , and could 
at any time paralyze his movements. Too 
many of the generals regarded him with an 
invidious feeling ; Athlone in particular, a man 
cold and wary by nature, rendered by age more 
cautious and more phlegmatic than by his con- 
stitution and Dutch blood, and now soured by 
ill-will.  Irretrievable time was lost, when 


the loss of fourteen precious days, 


determined—that they would rmine no- 


When Marlborough arrived at the | 
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| thing ; but that the general officers, making 
| the safety of Nimeguen and of the Rhine their 
| first object, should determine for themselves. 

They resolved to pass the Meuse and march 

to the siege of Rheinberg. The reason for 
| crossing the river was to alarm the French, 
| and spare that part of the country from which 
| they were to draw their subsistence during the 
siege. The plan was not what Marlborough 
, would have chosen. He knew that if the 

enemy had good intelligence, they might so act 
| as to compel the allies to change it. “If the 
| fear of Nimeguen and the Rhine,” said he, 
| had not hindered us from marching into 
| Brabant, they must then have had the disad- 
|; vantage of governing themselves by our mo- 
| tions, whereas we are now obliged to mind 
| them.” 

The plan thus hesitatingly adopted was not 
pursued, and Marlborough was allowed to act 
upon his own judgment. Pointing to the ene- 
my's camp, he said exultingly to the Dutch 
deputies, “I shall soon deliver you from these 
troublesome neighbours!” The event justi- 
fied his confidence, for no sooner had they 
heard that he had crossed the Meuse, than they 
also passed the river, and hastened, by forced 
marches, in the direction of Peer and Bray 
Marlborough was now assured that he should 
draw them entirely from the Meuse, be able 
to besiege Venloo, and to subsist in their ter- 
ritory during the remainder of the campaign, 
In these hopes he was not disappointed, thougii 
the timidity of the deputies prevented him 
from attacking the enemy in a position where, 
according to the undeniable testimony of Ber- 
wick, then in the French army, their defeat 
must-have been inevitable. A second time he 
was prevented from attacking them and obtain- 
ing an easy victory, by the tardiness of the al- 
lied troops in executing his orders. The fac- 
tious party in England complained that he had 
suffered the enemy to escape ; in this they pro- 
ceeded upon the half-information which they 
possessed, without any regard to justice, or 
any feeling of generosity; but the spirit of 
party went farther than this, and with its usua! 
malignity accused him of endeavouring to pro 
long the war for the sake of his own mterest 
Meantime the soldiers did justice to their com 
mander, and loudly exclaimed against those 
by whom his purposes and their eager hopes 
had been frustrated; and Marlborough, while 
he submitted patiently to the cruel calumnies 
with which he was assailed at home, had some 
difficulty to silence the discontent which the 
officers as well as the men expressed in his 
favour. His movements, however, had been sc 
far successful, that the Duke of Burgundy 
withdrew from the French army, lest he should 
have the mortification of witnessing conquests 
which there was little hope of preventing 
Venloo, Stevenswaert and Ruremond were 
taken, notwithstanding the tardiness of the 
Dutch; the campaign was concluded by the 
capture of Liege. Boufflers attempted to storm 
this city by taking post ander the walls, but 
Marlborough anticipated him by occupying 
the ground, and the French were a third time 
indebted for their safety to the Dutch depu 
ties, always timid, and therefore always in the 
wrong. ¥ now retired withih their lines 
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and Marlborough distributed his troops into 
winter-quarters 

When the campaign was closed, an accident 
occurred which might have counterbalanced 
all its advantages, and given a fatal turn to 
the events of the war. Leaving Maestricht 
for the Hague, Marlborough embarked on the 
Meuse with the Dutch deputies and a guard 
of five-and-twenty men. The next day he was 
joined at Ruremond by Cohorn, with three 
score men in a larger boat, and fifty troopers 
escorted them along the banks of the river; 
but in the night the troopers lost their way, 
the larger boat went on without attending to 
its companion, and a French partisan from 
Guelder who, with thirty-five men, was lurk- 
ing among the reeds and sedges, seized the 
tow-rope of Marlborough’s boat, fired into it, 
boarded it and overpowered the guard. The 
deputies had provided themselves with French 
passes; it would have been beneath Marlbo- 
rough’s dignity to take the same precaution; 
and he was saved by his own coolness and the 
presence of mind of an attendant, named Gell, 
who having in his pocket a pass granted to 
General Churchill, slipt it into his hand un- 
perceived. Marlborough presented it; the 
darkness, the confusion, perhaps the ignorance, 
perhaps the civility of the Frenchman, pre- 
vented a scrutiny of the passport; and after 
pillaging the boat, extorting the usual presents, 
which on this occasion were gladly given, and 
detaining the guard as prisoners, the partisan 
suffered Marlborough and the deputies to pro- 
ceed. He rewarded Gell for this essential 
service with an annuity of £50. The alarm 
presently spread over the couniry. The Go- 
vernor of Venloo prepared to attack Guelder, 
whither he supposed the prisoner had been 
conveyed ; and the States, who were then as- 
sembled at the Hague, passed a vote by accla- 
mation that all their troops should instantly 
march for the purpose of rescuing a com- 
mander, whose importance to the common 
eause was now instantaneously and instinc- 
tively acknowledged. The conduct of the 
Dutch on this occasion was highly honourable. 
The common people crowded to meet him 
when he landed at the Hague, all crying out 
welcome, and some pressing to take him by 
the hand, and many men as well as women 
weeping for joy at his escape. The pomp of a 
Roman triumph would have been less gratify- 
ing to a heart like Marlborough’s than this 
reception, for he was as quick in feeling kind- 
ness as he was ready to bestow it 

The success of the campaign, inferior as it 
was to what it might have been, had not the 
masterly spirit of the commander been con- 
trolled, far exceeded the expectations and hopes 
of the States. They deputed the Pensionary 
Heinsius to congratulate him, and the orator, 
in alluding to his a said that no hope 
would have been left if France had retained in 
bondage the man, whom they revered as the 
instrument of Providence for securing inde- 
pendence to the greater part of the Christian 
world. Athlone himself made the most ho- 
nourable amends for his past conduct; he call- 
ed him an incomparable general, and declared 
that the whole success was owing to him alone, 
‘sinee I confess,” said he, “ that I, serving as 

















second in command, opposed, in all circuni 
stances, his opinion and proposals.” The 
queen immediately acquainted his wife with 
her intention of raising him to a dukedom 
This intelligence, though communicated in 
terms of the most affectionate friendship, rave 
no pleasure to the countess. That extraordi 
nary woman was not ambitious of any higher 
rank ; “ there is no advantage in it,” she said, 
“but in going in at a door, and when a rule 
is settled, [ like as well to follow five hundred 
as_one.” “The title of duke,” she added, 
“was a great burden in a family where there 
were many sons; and though she had then 
but one, she might have more, and there might 
be a great many in the next generation.” As 
far, therefore, as her inclination might weigh 
with the queen, she declined the dignity, and 
she earnestly pressed her husband to do the 
same; their estate, she thought, was not suffi 
cient to support the title, and she observed that 
his elevation to that rank might draw upon the 
queen solicitations which would greatly em- 
barrass her. The queen, however, persisted 
in her purpose; Godolphin urged him to ac- 
quiesce, and his friend the Pensionary Hein- 
sius represented to him in strong terms the 
good effect which it would have with the fo- 
reign princes. At any after-time, he said, 2 
such an elevation might look like the effect of 
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favour, for it was not reasonable to expect that s! 
so much success would ever be obtained in be 
any other campaign?—now it would appear, E 
as it was meant to be, and as it was, an act of th 
public justice, honourable to himself and his . 


family, honourable to the queen, and for the 
good of the common cause. He acquiesced th 
in these reasonable representations, and was 
created Marquis of Blandford and Duke of 
Marlborough. The queen conferred upon him pr 


at the same time £5000 out of the post-office th 
for her own life, and requested Parliament a 
to devise a proper mode for settling this grant bet 
on him and his successors in the title, but the hot 
proposal excited so much opposition that, at ity 
the duke’s desire it was withdrawn. wa 
In less than three months after Marlborough cee 
had been rewarded with the highest title that call 
an English subject can attain in his own coun- wal 
try, he lost his only surviving son, a youth of o 
er 


seventeen, and of the highest promise, moral ] 
and intellectual. He died at Cambridge, of the into 


small-pox. It was well for the father that had 
duty soon recalled him to a scene where he fron 
had little leisure for dwelling on the past ;+- tion 
yet Lord Blandford was soon to have followed _ 

ar 


the army, and served under him in that cams 
paign; many circumstances, therefore, with Bru, 
which the recollection of his loss would net 


















otherwise have been associated, brought it td with 
Marlborough’s mind, and in one of his letter bas 
to Godolphin, touching upon this with the un takit 
reserve of perfect friendship, he says, “ since milit 
it has pleased God to take him, I do wish frou; like 
my soul I could think less of him.” victo 
The military operations had not been entire  — 
: 


ly suspended during the winter. Rheinberg 
had been reduced, and Guelder blockaded, — oy CU 
the capture of this latter place would clea. }p 
Spanish Guelderland from the enemy; but the J: 
French, in whose councils there was unity ol 

will and of purpose, had concerted their ples 
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with a decision which Marlborough vainly en- 
deavoured to infuse into the ‘Mliies. Never 
wanting in alacrity nor in vigour, when the 
glory of their country is concerned, (however 
mistaken they may be as to its true interests, 
or indifferent to the justice of its cause,) they 
had made great efforts for strengthening their 
armies, and concerted a plan of wide and well- 
arranged operations. Villeroy was to act on 
the offensive in the Low Countries, reduce the 
places on the Meuse, and threaten the Dutch ; 
the united troops of France and Savoy were to 
penetrate from Italy into Germany through 
the Tyrol, and another army was to make its 
way from the Upper Rhine through the Black 
Forest, meet the Italian force, form a junction 
with the Bavarians, and march upon Vienna, 
where it was supposed they “——_ dictate their 
own terms to the emperor; for, on the one 
hand, the insurgents in Hungary were acting 
in their favour, and on the other, it was believed 
that the maritime powers would be occupied 
by Villeroy, and wholly incapable of making 
any movements for his relief. The liberties of 
Europe were never in greater danger, and 
Marlborough was the only person who could 
have preserved them. It is awful to reflect 
how much may sometimes depend upon a sin- 
gle life. 

But Marlborough’s operations were again 
shackled by the States. They insisted upon 
besieging seg in the vain opinion that the 
Elector would capitulate rather than expose 
that fine town to destruction. It was against 
his judgment; but when preparations had been 
made, and the intention had become so public 
that to desist from it would have been adding 


loss of reputation to loss of time, Cohorn, who 
should have taught engineering instead of 
practising it, would have delayed the siege till 
the end of the year, if Marlborough had not 


insisted upon proceeding. He knew that it was 
better resolutely to pursue a plan which had 
not been wisely chosen, than to betray infirm- 
ity of mind by change of purpose. So the siege 
was pushed with vigour; and when it had suc- 
ceeded, he directed his thoughts to what he 
called the great design, which was to carry the 
war into the heart of Brabant and West Flan- 
ders. The French lines extended from Ant- 
werp to the Mehaigne, a small river which falls 
into the Meuse a little above Huy, and they 
had another series of fortifications stretching 
from Antwerp towards Ostend ; for the protec- 
tion of these lines there were two flying camps, 
one near Antwerp under the Marquis of Bed- 
mar; the other under Count de la Motte, near 
Bruges. Marlborough’s intention was to bri 

the French to battle if he could; this, he said, 
with the blessing of God, would be of far great- 
er advantage to the common cause than the 
taking of twenty towns. He knew his own 
military skill, and the ay of his men, and, 
like a right Englishman, he never doubted of 
victory. But it was not the interest of the 
enemy to risk a battle, and therefore he did not 
expect it. He hoped, however, to make them 
retire behind their lines, to force them by a 
combined operation, and get possession of Ant- 
werp and Ostend. This plan was defeated by 
the misconduct of the Dutch generals Cohorn, 
Jgspaar, and Opdam. 





They broke through on | 
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their side, having obtained the leave of the 
States, for the purpose of raising a contribution 
in the country of Waes. If any part of the 
world might deserve, by the common consent 
of nations, to be held sacred in war, because of 
the excellent industry of the inhabitants, it is 
this; so perfect is the cultivation, and so de- 
lightful the beauty and the comfort which have 
been produced. The contribution was the mo- 
tive. which Marlborough observed these people 
liked but too well, and it operated strongly 
upon Cohorn, who, as Governor of West Flan- 
ders, would have the ninth of all that should be 
raised. Contrary to the commander's express 
orders, they made the attack, when he was at 
too great a distance to support them, and the 
consequence was, that Opdam's corps was sur- 
prised, and he himself, narrowly escaping from 
being taken on a reconnoitering party, fled to 
Breda with intelligence that his whole force 
was cut off. The panic was premature, for 
Slangenberg assumed the command, and, by 
availing himself of the dikes, repulsed the ene- 
my, and effected his retreat. It had, however, 
ill consequences. The Dutch generals quar- 
relled with one another, each seeking to excuse 
himself; and Slangenberg, who, for his imprac- 
ticable temper, had been laid aside during the 
latter years of William's reign, though he 
would otherwise have been a good general, 
basely accused Marlborough of having design- 
edly exposed the Dutch troops to defeat, be- 
cause he was jealous of them. The endless 
bickerings of these men, and the irresolution 
of the States, so harassed Marlborough, as to 
draw from him a complaint in his correspon- 
dence, that they made his life a burden. Even 
the Pensionary Heinsius, and the other official 
men, whose wishes and opinions coincided en- 
tirely with his, sheltered themselves on all oc- 
casions under his responsibility, and shrunk 
from it themselves; and from the violence of 
factions in Holland, and the weakness of a po- 
pular government, or, as Marlborough called it, 
the want of a government, he began to fear 
that things would go wrong at last. So far 
wrong they went, that after the enemy declined 
an action and retired within their lines, a coun- 
cil of war prevented Marlborough from attack- 
ing them there. Thus his hopes for the cam- 
paign were effectually defeated, and he was 
obliged to content himself for the remainder of 
the season with reducing Huy, Limburg, and 
Guelder. 

Even-minded and master of himself as Marl- 
borough was, continual vexation affected his 
health. He complained that the unreasonable 
opposition which he had met with had, by heat- 
ing his blood, almost made him wild with head- 
ache. This was an affliction to which he was 
particularly subject, and which must have been 
on gape! aggravated by continual fatigue, 

th of mind and body. The state of parties 
in England was a constant source of anxiety to 
him. He saw the evil of that party-spirit 
which was then, and has continued to be, the 
bane and the disgrace of England. Godolphin 
also saw it. Both parties were equally violent, 
and equally indifferent as to any means where- 
by they could advance their own views: of this 
too Marlborough was convinced. The whigs, 
who were for a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
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were yet for thwarting and embarrassing go- 
vernment on every occasion—because they 
were not in power; and many of the tory mi- 
nistry, because the war was contrary to their 
system. and to their secret wishes, were desi- 


rous of crippling the general in his operations. | 


No people have ever experienced so much evil 
from the contention of parties as the English, 


and no people have ever profited so little by | 


experience. A cry was raised, as in our own 
days, that we were wasting the resources of 
the kingdom ; that it was necessary to contract 
our exertions, and confine ourselves to a defen- 
sive system. And when Godolphin, wearied 
by their clamour, intimated a disposition to 


yield to it, Marlborough resolved to retire from | 


a situation, which, if 1t could not be supported 
with honour and advantage, was too painful to 
be borne 
intention to the Queen. The Queen's answer, 
written in the assumed name used in the friend- 
ly correspondence between them, was in the 
most affectionate terms. She did not wonder, 
she said, that persons in such posts should be 


weary of the world; but they ought a little to | 


consider their country, which must be ruined 
if such thoughts were put in execution ;—“ As 


for your poor unfortunate faithful Morley,” the | 


letter continued, “ she could not bear it ; for if | 
| to Austria and the empire, but to the Protest- 


ever you should forsake me, I would have no- 


thing more to do with the world, but make an- | 
| ties of Europe. 


other abdication; for what is a crown when the 
support of it is gone?” Unfortunate, was an 
epithet which she always applied to herself, in 
her private letters, after the death of her son 

She concluded by saying, that she never would 
forsake the Marlboroughs and Godolphin, but 
always be their constant and faithful friend :— 
“We four,” said she, “‘ must never part, till 
death mows us down with his impartial hand.” 
After such a letter, it was not possible for Mar!- 
borough to persist in his resignation. Some 
changes in the ministry also made his situation 
for a time less irksome, though they proved 
eventually in the highest degree injurious, both 
to himself and the interests of Europe. By 
his influence Harley was made secretary of 
state, and St. John secretary at war. Maribo- 
rough had the most implicit confidence in both 


these men; but they did not deceive the Duch- | 
ess; she perceived their true character, and | 


warned her husband against them: unhappily 
this was the only instance in which he did not 
suffer himself to be guided by her opinion in 
such cases 

Meantime the Emperor was in a situation of 
great danger. The well-concerted operations 
of the French and Bavarians in the preceding 
year, had failed, through the resolute defence 
of the Tyrolese, who Tisplayed the same loyal 
attachment to the House of Austria, and the 
same determined spirit of resistance to the Ba- 
varians, by which they have distinguished 
themselves so heroically in our own days. The 
allies had also obtained a most important ac- 
cession to their strength, in the Duke of Savoy. 
But on the side of Germany the French had 
obtained some important successes. M. Tal- 
lard had taken Brisac, which was the strongest 
bulwark of the empire on that side, and was re- 
garded as one of the best fortresses in Europe, 
and he had recovered Landau. By these con- 


| litia and the peasantry 
The Duchess communicated this | 
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quests they had a way open into the heart of 
the Empire; and the Elector of Bavaria, com- 
manding the course of the Danube from its 
sources to the frontiers of Austria, communi- 
cated on the one side with the victorious French 
armies on the Rhine. and with the Hungarian 
insurgents on the other. The head-quarters 
were near Ulm. He had an ariny of 45,000 
men, against which scarcely 20,000 could be 
brought by the exhausted means of the Empe- 
ror. Leopold even prepared his capital for a 
siege. The army of the Empire, uoder the 
Margrave of Baden, was emploved to defend 
the lines of Stolhoffen, and was far from being 
competent to that important service. The de- 
files of the Black Forest were left to a handful! 
of troops, who were to be supported by the mi- 
On all sides the means 
of defence were miserably inadequate ; and the 
French cabinet had good reason to believe, that 
while they amused the allies in the Nether 
lands, the next campaign would enable them 
to dictate their own terms at Vienna. 
Marlborough comprehended the full extent 
of the danger, and perceived that there was 
only one means of averting it, which was, by 
moving his army to the Danube, and saving 
the heart of the empire from a meditated 
blow, which would otherwise be fatal, not only 


tant succession in England, and to the liber 
If this were not done, al! 
would be lost; an attempt therefore for pre 
venting it, though so hazardous that at other 
times it might be deemed temerity, became 
prudent now. The Emperor had one general 
in his service worthy, for his military talents, 
to co-operate with Marlborough in any plan of 
operations, however arduous, and generous 
enough to serve with him, or under him, with 
the perfect confidence of friendship, and per- 
fect devotedness of duty. This was Prince 
Eugene, who had been removed from the com- 
mand in Italy, to be made president of the 
council of war at Vienna. With him Marl- 
borough corresponded and concerted the 
scheme of a campaign, so bold in itself, and so 
unlike any thing to which the English had 
been accustomed, that he did not venture to 
communicate the whole design even to Go- 
dolphin much less to the cabinet. In that 
quarter he contented himself with obtaining an 
augmentation of 10,000 men to the 40,000 al- 
ready under his immediate command. At 
the Hague he proposed a campaign on the 
Moselle, with the British and part of the fo- 
reign auxiliaries, leaving the remainder, and 
the Dutch troops under General Overkirk, te 
protect the Netherlands. Even this plan, far 
as it fell short of that which he intended to 
ursue, appeared too bold for the States; but 
fe was seconded by his friend the Pensionary, 
and their assent was finally given. He looked 
to the interests of the various allies, and used 
every means to conciliate, as well as to serve 
them. To the King of Prussia he made a con- 
fidential communication of the proposed cam- 
paign on the Moselle: and the Emperor, 
through Prince Eugene's agency, was induced 
to write a letter to the Queen, entreating an 
assistance ioned to the wed 
Still the difficulties were so great, that he re- 
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lied more upon the chance of circumstances, 
or, in wiser and more religious language, 
which better represents his own feelings, upon 
Providence, than upon the means which he 
could expect to command. Writing from the 
Hague in February, whither he had gone to 
concert measures in the depth of winter, he 
says to the Duchess, “ For this campaign I see 
so very ill a prospect, that I am extremely out 


of heart; but God's will be done! In all the | 


other campaigns, I had an opinion of being able 
to do something for the common cause ; but in 
this I have no other hopes than that some 
lucky accident may enable me to do good.” 
And on informing 
cluded every thing in Holland, as far as could 
be done in a country where nobody had power 
to conclude any thing, he expressed a hope 
that the blessing of God would make them 
succeed much better than they could propose 
to themselves; “ for,” said he, “ Providence 
makes the wheel go round.” 

The letters of Leopold, and the representa- 
tions of the imperial minister, produced the 
intended effect upon the English cabinet ; and 
without yet entirely disclosing his views, even 
to Godolphin and the Queen, he obtained ge- 


neral powers for concerting with the States | 
such measures as might be deemed proper for , 


relieving the Emperor. The first hint of an 
effort in Germany awakened in England a 
party cry against hazardous enterprises and 
continental connexions; and the Dutch were 
so averse to go beyond a mere defensive sys- 
tem, that Marlborough declared he would lead 
the English troops alone to the Moselle, ceasing 
any further to consult with so inefficient and 
impracticable a government. This declaration 
alarmed the hostile faction; and the same 


timidity which had made the States refuse 
their assent before, induced them now to vest 


him with sufficient powers. He then apprized 
Godolphin that he thought it absolutely ne- 
cessary to march into Germany, and take 
measures with the Margrave of Baden against 
the Elector of Bavaria; and in a subsequent 
letter he added, that if he found at Philips- 
burgh that the French had joined the Elector, 
he should make no hesitation at marching to 
the Danube. The main difficulties were now 
removed ; the impediments that might be ex- 
pected from a person with whom he was to 
co-operate seemed little in comparison to what 
he had overcome: he felt no doubt of success 
when he should reach the scene of action ; and 
in that confidence looked forward to the good 


{name which he should leave behind him. It 


is curious to contrast the feelings of the gene- 
ral, relying thus hopefully upon Providence for 
the success of a good cause, with those of 


‘Ban officer in his army, who had been bred up 


among the Scotch covenanters, and whose me- 
lancholy temperament suited their austere 

inions. “ Lord,” says this officer, a man as 
thoroughly brave as he was religious, “ I trem- 


‘Eble to think on the profanity and wickedness 
‘fof the army that I am in, and what judgments 


we are like to pull down upon our own heads. 
For the lish army are sinners exceedingly 
before the Lord; and I have no hopes of success, 
or that this expedition shall prove to our ho- 


e-[nour. Howsoever much we think of 


Museum.—Vot. XIII. 











odolphin that he had con- | 
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Thou wilt humble us.” Nor was it merely 
because of the profligacy of the troops that he 
augured thus unhappily of the event; he 
thought it unlawful to act in behalf of the 
Emperor, because of his intolerance. “ When 
I consider this,” says he, “ that we are assist- 
ing those oppressors who have wasted the 
church and people of God, persecuted and op- 
ressed them, it makes me afraid the quarrel 
is not right, and that we shall not prosper, 
though | be satisfied that our quarrel against 
France is a very just one. O Lord, it is sad 
to be in an army, where I have not confidence 
to pray for success, and dare not seek in faith.” 
If any thing could have made this brave man 
a coward, it would have been his wrong no- 


| tions in religion. 


Colonel Blackader, from whose journal these 
passages are extracted, describes the troops as 
the scum and dregs of mankind—earthly de- 
vils, who seemed as if they were broke loose 
from hell. Allowing for the exaggeration of a 
man who says of himself, that all his comfort 
was poisoned by a melancholy temper, inclined 
to discontent; and who, in addition to this, 
had from his childhood been dosed with the 
essential acid of puritanism, it may be believed 
that the morals of the army were like those of 
all men whose moral and religious education 
has been totally neglected. The manner there- 
fore in which Marlborough, without any extra- 
ordinary severity, (for of that, his nature was 
incapable,) made such an army a model for its 
discipline and good behaviour wherever it 
went, will not appear the least remarkable, 
nor the least meritorious part of his character. 
Wherever the French went, their armies were 
at free quarters, and the Germans followed 
the same cruel system. But Marlborough was 
= eareful to spare the people whom 
he came to defend. He saw the men regularly 
paid, and duly provided with all things neces- 
sary (as far as was possible) for their well being 
and comfort. And by the order which he es- 
tablished, the inhabitants were conciliated, and 
the troops supplied better and more surely 
than could have been done by any measures of 
oppression and severity. In his first interview 
with Eugene, that prince expressed his admi- 
ration at the appearance of the men. He had 
heard much of the English cavalry, he said, 
which were reviewed before him, and he found 
it to be the best appointed and the finest that he 
had ever seen: money, of which there was no 
want in England, could buy clothes and ac- 
coutrements, but nothing could purchase the 
spirit which he saw in their leak; and that 
spirit was an earnest of victory. 

It had not been possible for the enemy to 
perceive what were Marlborough’s intentions 
for this campaign; the secret had been con- 
fined to himself and Prince Eugene till the 
latest moment; and the plan itself was co 
much beyond the usual policy of the English 
cabinet, and its vacillating allies, that the 
French were as little able to divine as to dis- 
cover it. When they heard that he was at 
Coblentz, they apprehended an attack on the 
Moselle ; when he advanced to Mentz, 
feared for Alsace: lastly, they suspected that 
Landau was to be besi ; and when 
length they knew that he was on his 
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toward the Danube, it was too late to take any 
measures for opposing him on the way. At 
Hippach the Margrave of Baden joined him. 
It was Marlborough’s wish that this com- 
mander would remain with the army on the 
Rhine, and leave Eugene to be his colleague 


on the Dannbe ; but as the Danube was likely 


to be the more brilliant scene of action, the 
Margrave claimed the privilege of seniority in 
rank, and it was not without great difficulty 
that he was prevailed upon to share the com- 
mand with the English general by alternate 
days. Eugene therefore was sent to the 
Rhine, against his own inclination, and against 
the judgment of Marlborough, who had full 
confidence in the Prince, and rightly appre- 
ciated his generous character, as well as his 
military genius; but the Margrave was a man 
whom it was scarcely possible to guide, and 
by whom it might easily have been destruc- 
tion to be guided. There were difficulties 
enough before him; the States, alarmed at a 
report that the Netherlands would be attacked, 
reclaimed a part of the auxiliary force: Ville- 
roy and Tallard had had a ee Landau ; 
and it was reasonable to suppose that they had 
concerted some important enterprise; and 
though he himself was not shackled as he had 
been by Dutch deputies, and generals who 
were more desirous to frustrate his plans than 
to execute his orders, he knew too well the 
evil which might result from an alternate 
command, when the moment for action was to 
be seized. But Marlborough was of a hopeful 
nature, without which no man is fit for the 
charge of an army, be his other qualifications 
what they may. 

The first object, after the conjunction of the 
confederates, was to secure Donawerth as a 
lace of arms for the invasion of Bavaria. 
This city, upon the frontiers of Bavaria and 
Swabia, is situated where the Wernitz flows 
into the Danube. The Elector, who occupied 
a strong position between Lawingen and Dil- 
lingen, and was waiting for reinforcements 
from France, had detached General D’Arco 
with 10,000 foot and 2500 horse, to protect 
this point by occupying the Schellenberg, a 
commanding height on the left bank of the 
river near the town, from which the course of 
the Danube may be seen as far as Ingolstadt. 
Its ascent is gradual, and on the summit, 
which is about half a mile wide, the enemy 
were encamped, and fortifying themselves 
with the utmost exertions. Mar|borough well 
knew that if they arrived before this position 
on the day of the Margrave’s authority, it 
would be wasted in deliberations. Seizing 
therefore his own time of command, he march- 
ed fourteen miles, though a heavy train of ar- 
tillery was to be conducted over roads that had 
been drenched by incessant rains, and resolved 
upon immediately making the attack. To 
those who expressed a doubt whether this ce- 
lerity were advisable, he replied with charac- 
teristic decision, “ Either the enemy will es- 
cape, or will have time to finish their works; 
in the latter case, the delay of every hour 
will cost the loss of a thousand men.” While 


the preparations were making, despatches ar- 
rived from Eugene with news that Villeroy 
and Tallard were at Strasburgh, preparing a 
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powerful reinforcement for the Elector, and 
the intelligence made him the more anxious 
that a blow should be struck without delay 
The Bavarian generals did not believe that an 
army, after such a march, would begin an at- 
tack toward the close of day; and they hoped 
to complete their works during the night, and 
to receive a further supply of troops. But it 
soon appeared that their men must desist from 
work, and take their arms. Surprised as they 
were, they made a skilful and brave resistance 
The position was strong; the works, although 
unfinished, gave them great advantage, and 
having broken the assailants by a tremendous 
fire, they boldly rushed out and charged them 
with the bayonet. They were repulsed prin- 
cipally by a battalion of English guards, who 
maintained their ground singly while most of 
their officers were wounded or killed. At 
length the enemy were giving way, partly in 
consequence of a panic occasioned by the ex- 
plosion of some powder, when the Margrave 
came up with the Imperialists, and completed 
the victory. The carnage was very great; 
the fugitives broke down the bridge by their 
numbers, and many perished in the Danube; 
the general's son was among them. Only 
3000 of the Gallo-Bavarians escaped to rejoin 
the elector, and every thing upon the ground 
was taken. But the victory was not purchased 
without a heavy loss. 1500 were killed, 4000 
wounded, and among the slain were 8 generals, 
11 colonels, and 26 captains, for the officers 
exerted themselves particularly in the action, 
and Marlborough exposed his own person 
greatly. The action lasted from six till eight 
in the evening. “ We have no reason to boast,” 
says Colonel Blackader; “the British value 
themselves too much, and think nothing can 
stand before them—Oh that God would re- 
form this army, that good men might have 
some pleasure in it!—I see that the smallest 
accidents give turn to the greatest actions, 
either to prosper or defeat them, in spite of 
human reason, prudence, or courage. In the 
evening (of the ensuing day) I went into the 
field of battle, and got a preaching from the 
dead. The carcasses were very thick strewed 
upon the ground, naked and corrupted: yet all 
this makes no impression upon us, seeing our 
comrades and friends’ bodies lying as dung 
upon the earth. Lord make us humble’ and 
thankful!” 

Marlborough too was a religious man, though 
ofa different stamp. In announcing his success 
to the queen, he ascribed it to the particular 
blessing of God, and the unparalleled brave- 
ry of the troops. It was because the British 
thought that nothing could stand before them, 
bacause they felt and knew themselves capa- 
ble of doing whatever could be done by deter- 
mined courage, that they won the victory. 
Their general said they had done so well that 
the cannon ought to be fired in London; he 
understood the value which brave men set 
upon the honour they have deserved. The 
victory also was important enough to be enti- 
tled to this mark of public approbation. Dona- 
werth, which might have held out ten: days, 
was immediately evacuated, and Leopold, who 
knew, that had it not been for this timely and 
effectual expedition of the English, the elector 




















would then have been in Vienna, wrote with 
his own hand to congratulate the victorious 


commander. Already Marlborough’s merits 
were yy: appreciated on the continent. 
Writing to him from Rome, the Duke of 


Shrewsbury says, “ In this holy ignorant city 
they have an idea of you as of a Yonsthns; 
and had I a picture of old Colonel Birch with 
his whiskers, I could put it off for yours, and 
change it for one done by Raphael.” There 
was now a probability of detaching Bavaria 
from its fatal alliance with France ; the victory 
laid that country open to the allies; and the 


elector, who could not speak without tears of | 


the favourite regiment which had been destroy- 
ed there, entered into a treaty with the con- 
querors ; the terms had been agreed upon, and 
the day fixed on which he was to ratify them ; 
but before it arrived he received an assurance 
that Marshal Tallard was on the way to his 
assistance with 35,000 of the best troops of 
France, and he broke off the negotiation. The 
consequence was that, by the severe laws of 
war, his country was given up to military exe- 
eution. This has been foully misrepresented 
by the French historian M. Targe: he says it 
was done pending the negotiations, and that 
Marlborough made no satisfactory reply when 
the elector accused him of proceedings more 
suited to the barbarity of the Turks, than to 
the observance of war among civilized nations. 
Whereas the threat was held out to induce 
him to make terms, and the blow was struck, 
when the treaty was put an end to on his part. 
What the feelings of Marlborough were in ex- 
ecuting the threat appears in that private cor- 
respondence which Ren now for the first time 
come before the public. In one letter to his 
wife, he says, “this is so contrary to my na- 
ture, that nothing but absolute necessity could 
have obliged me to consent to it, for these poor 
people suffer for their master’s ambition :” 
and in another—“ my nature suffers when I 
see so many fine places burnt, and that must 
be burnt, if the elector will not hinder it.” 
Yet he did his utmost to restrain the depreda- 
tions of the German soldiery, and expressed 
his satisfaction that he had saved the fine 
woods which were at once the ornament and 
the riches of the country. 

The imperialists who were acting with Marl- 
borough had neither cannon nor money. The 
Margrave had promised artillery and stores for 
ree 8 Munich, but neither were forthcom- 
ing when they were wanted. This commander 
was by no means fitted to act with the English 
general; attempts were made to give him the 
credit of the victory of Schellenberg, because 
he had first entered the lines, and a medal was 
even struck to perpetuate this false claim. 
Marlborough complained heavily of his inert- 
ness, and of his captious and jealous temper, 
but he felt the comfort of being emancipated 
from the control of a council of war; and had 
obtained that ascendancy over the officers of 
the allies, that they were all willing to obey 
what he said, without knowing any other rea- 
son than that such was his desire. Our great- 
est difficulty is, said he, that of making our 
bread follow us ; for the troops that I have the 
honour to command cannot subsist without it, 
and the Germans that are used to starve, can- 
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not advance without us. What he hoped for 
was a battle, for that, he said, would decide the 
whole ; and his confidence in the British troops 
was such, that no doubt of victory seems ever 
to have crossed his mind. That hope was soon 
realized, and that confidence was justified, as 
it deserved to be. The French succours arrived 
and effected their junction with the elector. 
Eugene with 10,000 men made a parallel march 
from the Rhine, and to the great satisfaction 
both of the prince and Marlborough, the Mar- 
grave was persuaded to undertake the siege of 
Ingoldstadt. It was their intention to take up 
a position beyond the river Nebel, near Hoch- 
stadt; but as they were proceeding to survey 
the ground, some squadrons of the enemy were 
perceived at a distance, and the two generals 
ascending the towers of Dapfheim church, dis- 
covered the quarter-masters of the Gallo-Bava- 
rian army marking out a camp between Blen- 
heim and Lutzingen. Immediately they de- 
termined upon giving battle before the enemy 


could strengthen themselves in their new posi- 
tion. Some officers who knew the strength 
of the ground and the superiority of the adverse 
force, ventured to remonstrate with Marlbo- 


rough ; he replied, | know the dangers, yet a 
battle is absolutely necessary, and I rely on the 
bravery and discipline of the troops which will 
make amends fur our disadvantages. Indeed 
it was here as at Schellenberg, every hour's 
delay would have rendered success more diffi- 
cult, and if time were allowed for Villeroy 
to advance into Wirtemberg, that movement 
would cut off his communication with Franco- 
nia, whence he drew his principal supplies. 
Marlborough was not dealing with enemies 
who could be despised, but with generals who 
understood the art of war, who were not likely 
to let any advantage slip, were always active 
and enterprising, and had ample means at 
their command. He passed part of the night 
in prayer, and received the sacrament towards 
morning ; then, after a short rest, concerted 
with Eugene the arrangements for the action. 
When the regiments were drawn up for battle, 
the chaplains performed the service at the head 
of each, and Marlborough was observed to join 
in the prayer with fervour. His next act was 
to point out to the surgeons a ee posts 
for the wounded. He then rode along the line 
while the men were waiting for the signal. As 
he passed along the front, a ball from the ene- 
my’s batteries glanced under his horse, and 
covered him with earth. 

The battle of Blenheim (of which more care- 
ful plans than have ever before been construct- 
ed are given in Mr. Coxe’s work) is one of those 
few actions which have produced a c in 
the fortunes of Europe. Had it been lost by 
the allies, Germany would immediately have 
been at the mercy of the French, and their 
triumph would have been fatal to the Protes- 
tant succession in England. The enemy were 
the stronger, and very advantageously posted, 
and Marlborough knew their superior strength 
and understood perfectly the advantages of 
their position: as if excusing himself to his 
wife for having, as it might seem, set every 
thing upon the hazard, he says, “ believe me 
there was an absolute necessity for the good of 
the common cause to risk this venture, which 
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God has so blessed. She,” he said, “ who 
loved him so entirely well, would be infinitely 
pleased with what had been done upon his ac- 
count, as well as for the public benefit which 
must result, and therefore he could not refrain 
from telling her, that within the memory of 
man there had been no victory so great.” The 
imperial troops behaved so ill, notwithstanding 
the great ability and great exertions of Prince 
Eugene, that Marlborough, though from policy 
and a proper regard to Eugene's feelings, he 
forebore from expressing any sense of their 
misconduct in public, avoided writing in reply 
to the compliments which he received from 
the Emperor, and from the King of the Ro- 
mans, because he could not mention them with 
approbation. The total loss of the enemy was 
not less than 40,000 men: of the allies 4,500 
were killed, 7,500 wounded: the field, there- 
fore, was well fought, however much the 
French, for the sake of palliating the defeat, 
depreciated the conduct of their unsuccessful 
general. Blackader,* speaking of what the 
victory had cost the English, says, “when I 
consider that on all occasions we conquer, but 
with much blood, I am at a loss to assign the 
reason ; perhaps it is that our cause is good, 





* The account of the action in his diary is a 
fine instance of enthusiasm mingling itself with 
constitutional courage —‘ We fought a bloody 
battle, and by the mercy of God have got one 
of the greatest and most complete victories the 
age can boast of. In the morning, while march- 
ing towards the enemy, I was enabled to exer- 
cise faith, relying and encouraging myself in 
God ; by this I was made easy and cheerful. 
I was looking to God during all the little in- 
tervals of action for assistance to keep up my 
own heart, and to discharge my duty well in 
my station. My faith was so lively during the 
action, that I sometimes said within myself, 
‘ Lord, it were easy for thee to lay these men 
flat upon the ground where they stand, or to 
bring them in all prisoners!" And for encou- 
ing the regiment I spoke it out, that we 
should either chase them from their post, or 
take them prisoners ; and I cannot but observe 
the event:—against seven o'clock at night, 
twenty-six regiments (some say thirty) laid 
down their arms, and surrendered at discretion 
to the Duke of Marlborough, and our regi- 
ment was one of those who guarded them. O 
Lord, thou assisted me, and gave me such libe- 
ral supplies during the action, that I was help- 
ed to discharge my duty even with credit and 
reputation. ar Lord, 1 lay down all at thy 
feet ; I have no reason to be lifted up. It was 
none of my own, it was a borrowed stock from 
thee ; so the praise is thine, not mine: for 
hadst thou withheld thy support from me, I 
had behaved scandalously. Sesenens” This 
would have been a soldier after Oliver Crom- 
well’s own heart. He wrote from, the field of 
Blenheim to Lady Campbell at Stirling, 
in the height of his joy—“I am just now 
retired from the noisé of drums, of oaths, and 
dying groans. I am to return ina few minutes 
to the field of battle, and wrapping myself u 





in the arms of Omnipotence, | believe myself 
no less safe as to 7 valuable purpose, than 
if sitting in your ladyship’s closet.” 





but our persons very wicked.” It was not his 
custom ever to look for secondary causes, or 
he would have perceived that a sufficient one 
was to be found in the discipline, and courage, 
and strength of the enemy. 

As soon as it was known in England that 
Marlborough had marched into Germany, the 
whole hostile faction opened against him in 
fullery. They exclaimed against the rashness 
of the expedition; they censured him for 
leaving the Dutch exposed, and they accused 
him of having gone beyond his instructions, 
and exceeded any power of a subject for the 
sake of his own private interest ; he was even 
menaced with being brought to the block if the 
event should be as disastrous as these base ene- 
mies predicted and hoped; and one of the lead- 
ing members of the opposition declared that 
whenever the general returned, he and his 
friends would pounce upon him, as hounds 
pounce on a hare. These were people of 
whom Mrs. Burnet, the wife of the bishop, said, 
“ they would hardly ever believe any tale that 
lessened France, but swallowed any to its ad- 
vantage ;”’ their hopes were raised to the high- 
est pitch; and when tidings arrived of the 
greatest® victory which had ever done honour 
to the British arms, their disappointment was 
in proportion. But as Burnet truly observes, 
“men engaged in parties are not easily put out 
of countenance;” their business then was to 
depreciate the victory; they admitted that a 
great many men had been killed and taken, 
but as for weakening the French king, they 
said this was no more than taking a bucket of 
water out of a river. Upon this Marlborough 
remarks, “ if they will allow us to draw one or 
two such buckets more, we might then let the 
river run quietly, and not much apprehend its 
overflowing and destroying its neighbours.” 
But the heart of the country was sound, and 
never, perhaps, except at the Restoration, had 





* The effect produced in our own days by a 
more decisive victory upon a viler faction, 
shows us that in all times party-spirit is the 
same, and that it utterly destroys all true Eng- 
lish feeling. An eminent patriot in the coun- 
try happened to have a dinner party on the 
day when the news of the battle of Waterloo 
arrived at his post-town: it was concealed from 
him by a pious fraud, lest the shock should 
render him incapable of entertaining his 
friends; so he passed the day in that igno- 
rance which to him was bliss, and slept one 
night more in peace. Among the conse- 
quences of that battle we may be allowed to 
regret the destruction of a certain prophetic 
paper, written by one of those wise men of the 
north who, to use their own language, were 
“ seriously occupied with the destinies of Eu- 
rope.” This precious paper — curious 
than the sealed prophecies of Joanna South- 
cote) was printed: but, either from some dis- 
trust of the second sight, or from a recollection 
that some of their prophecies had not been so 
exactly fulfilled as they could have wished, the 
seers thought it prudent to suspend the publi- 
cation, till it should be seen in what manner 
the campaign had opened. And so the pro- 
pheey was cancelled, to the irreparable loss of 
iterature, and of the Occult Sciences. 




















there been felt so great and general a joy. The 
common people, who knew only that a battle 
had been won, great as any that their fathers 
had heard of, and which would forever be re- 
membered to the honour of their country, par- 
took in the triumph with honest and generous 
exultation. They who understood the inte- 
rests of England and of Europe perceived that 
the spell of the French king's fortune, upon 
which Louis XIV. had relied almost as confi- 
dently as Buonaparte, was broken,—that his 
power was materially weakened, and the opi- 
nion which had contributed to render it so for- 
midable, destroyed. The queen expressed her 
feelings with a becoming sense of devotion; 
we could never, she said, thank the Almighty 
enough for these great blessings, but must 
make it our endeavour to deserve them,—-and 
this was the language which she used in the 
confidence of private friendship. “I can la- 
ment for no private loss,” says another person, 
“since God has given such a general mercy. 
In death it will be a matter of joy to me to 
have lived so long as to hear it.” 

The subjugation of Bavaria was the imme- 
diate consequence of this battle. The Elector 
continued to follow the fortune of the French, 
and sent his wife, a daughter of the great John 
Sobieski, with her children, back to Munich. 
Marlborough said the separation made his 
heart ache, for he knew what it was to be se- 
parated from those we love. Judging from his 
own pure heart, he gave the Elector more cre- 
dit than was due to him, for that Prince had a 
mistress at Brussels. The allies were returned 
to the Rhine; and to the surprise of Mar|bo- 
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rough, Villeroy neither attempted to defend | 


the passage of the Queich, nor the camp of 
Langencandel, at all times famous for being a 
strong post. “Had they not been the most 
frightened people in the world,” he said, “they 
would never have quitted those two posts.” 
The Margrave besieged Landau; the king of 
the Romans repaired to the army there ; and 
Marlborough, finding that the siege was likely 
to continue as long as skill and courage on the 
part of the Governor could protract it, made 
an arduous expedition to the Moselle, through 
so difficult a country, that had the rains come 
on, it would have been impassable for artillery. 
The object was to get possession of Treves, 
give orders for the siege of Traerbach, and 
thus secure winter-quarters in that country, 
for the purpose of opening the next campaign 
there, looking upon that as the most vulnera- 
ble part of the enemy’s frontier. A man of 
less moral intrepidity would not for the public 
good have exposed himself to the difficulties 
and dangers of this movement, in which suc- 
cess could bring with it no popular praise, and 
failure would have drawn after it all the igno- 
miny and obloquy of defeat. Had the siege of 
Landau been ended, he would have marched 
with all the troops under his command, and so 
have made success as sure as any event in war 
can be ; but being obliged to leave the greater 
to cover the siege, with Eugene, he says 

in his letters written upon the way, “I am ex- 
—_ to the enemy, if they will venture, which 
hope they will not. The taking our winter- 
quarters on the Moselle is as necessary for the 
good of the common cause as any thing that 


| 
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has been done this campaign; and I am per- 
suaded, that if I had stayed till the siege was 
ended, the season would have been so far ad- 
vanced, that it would have been impossible to 
attempt it. These difficulties make me sensi- 
ble, that if I did not consider the good of the 
whole before any private concern, I ought not 
to be here. This might be better said by ano- 
ther than myself, but it is truth; and I am 
very sensible, that if I should have ill success, 
the greatest part of mankind will censure me 
for it." And in another letter to the Duchess 
he says, ‘‘ This march and my own spleen have 
given me occasion to think how very unac- 
countable a creature man is; to be seeking for 
honour in so barren a country as this is, when 
he is very sure that the greater part of man- 
kind, and may justly fear that even his best 
friends would be apt to think ill of him, should 
he have ill success. But I am endeavouring 
all I can to persuade myself that my happiness 
ought to depend upon my knowledge that I do 
what I think is for the best.” Marlborough 
was of so sensitive a nature that he felt the 
breath of censure keenly, and the villains who 
slandered him with such persevering malice, 
wounded his peace. The greater therefore is 
his merit for the undeviating magnanimity of 
his conduct as a general, for never having in 
any instance forborne to act according to his 
judgment from the fear of failure; and when 
his measures were frustrated by the miscon- 
duct and treachery of those with whom he 
acted, for having endured reproach without 
uttering a word in his vindication which could 
possibly have injured the public cause. 

This expedition was successful. By the ce- 
lerity of his movements he arrived just in time 
to prevent the enemy from pre-oceupying 
and having settled the distribution of 
winter-quarters in its vicinity, and taken steps 
for reducing Traerbach, measures which he 


| said would give France as much uneasiness as 








any thing that had been done that summer, he 
reckoned the campaign well over. He stood 
in need of rest. His attacks of fever and head- 
ache were so frequent, that had he been an 
idle man, he would have been pitied as a con- 
firmed valetudinarian. After the action at 
Blenheim, where he was seventeen hours on 
horseback, he was obliged to be bled, when he 
had “ no time to be sick ;” and during the sub- 
sequent operations, when he bad not an hour's 
quiet, his state of body was such that he said, 
if he were in London, he should be in his bed 
in a high fever. The fatigue and anxiety of 
three months had made him in his own feeling 
and appearance ten years older, and he was so 
emaciated, that he apprehended nothing but 
extreme care and good nursing during the 
winter could save him from consumption. But 
the cares of the whole confederacy were laid 
onhim. At this time affairs in Italy bore the 
worst aspect; on that side every thing must 
have been lost without a prompt reinforcement 
of troops; the only power ma could supply 
them was Prussia; and the Duke of Savoy, 
the emperor and the king of the Romans, 
whose admiration for the great lishman 
amounted almost to a feeling like friendship, 
knew that Marlborough’s personal representa- 
tions to the King of Prussia might succeed, 
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when every other mode of negotiation would 
surely fail. 
therefore, Marlborough undertook this fa- 
tiguing journey of eight hundred miles, less, 
as he himself said, from any hope of success, 
than that he might not be reproached for 
leaving any thing undone. He was however 
successful, and the force thus obtained was the 
means of saving the Duke of Savoy from being 
totally overpowered. On his way back he met 


the welcome tidings that Landau and Traer- | 


bach had surrendered; and he then returned to 
England to reap the well deserved reward of 
public applause, and to counteract the machi- 
nations of what he properly called a villanous 
faction. 

Such was the effrontery of that faction, that 
in the House of Commons as much praise was 
bestowed upon a naval action so ill-fought, or 
so ill-followed, that both parties claimed the 
victory, as upon the battle of Blenheim, and a 
campaign arduous and glorious beyond all for- 
mer example. Amends were made for this in- 
justice in the Upper House, where the naval 
action was passed over in silence; and Marl- 
borough now received those marks of honour 
which he had sowell deserved. He was thank- 
ed by both Houses of parliament. The {tro- 

hies of the victory were paraded from the 
ower to Westminster Hall, and through the 
Green Park, that the Queen, from one of the 
palace windows, might beholdthem. England 
had seen no such triumph since the defeat of 
the Armada. The City gave the victorious 
general a splendid entertainment: the Com- 
mons presented an address soliciting that 
means might be taken for perpetuating the 
memory of his services; the crown-lands 
at Woodstock were conveyed to him and his | 
heirs, and orders were given to erect a palace 
there at the royal expense, to be called the | 
Castle of Blenheim } 

On the last day of March Marlborough again 
embarked for the continent. At the Hague he 
found, as usual, want of order, want of vigour, 
want of unanimity, want of resolution, want of 
authority, all the vices, absurdities and evils | 


which are inherent ina feeble and many-head- | 
ed government. Harassed and fretted by the 
perpetual opposition which he endured from 
the half or whole traitors of the hostile party, 
he says to the Duke of Savoy, “like a sick 
body that turns from one part of the bed to the 
other, | would fain be gone hence, in hopes to 
find more quiet in the army ; God only knows 
what ease | may have when I come there !” 
This fore feeling was lamentably justified by | 
the event. The death of Leopold, and the | 
consequent succession of the king of the Ro- | 
mans, made no favourable alteration in the | 
wretched system of the Austrian court, not- 
withstanding the personal good will of the new | 
emperor toward Marlborough and his good in- | 
tentions. That court still continued poor in 
resources, and poorer still in statesmen. Its 
main efforts were directed toward the subjuga- 
tion of the Hungarians, whom a wiser and | 
juster policy would have conciliated ; and the | 
troops which were sent to the Moselle wanted 

more than one third of their complement. Not 

a single draught horse was supplied :—the Em- | 
peror, the German Princes and the States, act- 


In the worst season of the year | 


| ters than this. 
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ing for once alike, all disappointed him; and 
instead of an army of at least 80,000 men, for 
which the campaign had been planned, he 
found himself with little more than half the 
number. Villars was opposed to him with 
55,000. “1 do not,” said Marlborough, “ ap- 
prehend his venturing a battle ; but it will put 
him in a condition to act in such a manner as 
may make us want all sorts of provisions, whjch 
we ought to be more afraid of than fighting ; 
for our men are in great heart, so that with 
the blessing of God we might expect good suc- 
cess.—It would be very happy for us if the 
marshal would venture a battle, for in all like- 
lihood that would put us at ease.” Villars was 
too wise to do this. He took the position of 
Sirk, well known in military history by that 
name, on the right of the Moselle, and arranged 
his forces so as to protect Luxembourg, Thion- 
ville and Saar Louis. The latter places Marl- 
borough would have besieged if the allies had 
not deceived him. “If I had known before- 
hand,” says he, “ what I must have endured by 
relying on the people of this country, no rea- 
sons should have persuaded me to undertake 
this campaign. I will, by the help of God, do 
my best, and then I must submit to what may 
happen. But it is impossible to be quiet and 
not complain, when there is all the probability 
imaginable for a glorious campaign, to see it 
all put in doubt by the negligence of princes 
whose interest it is to help us with all they 
have !"’ 

While the English general was thus crippled 


| by the failure of his allies, the French were 


enabled to make an effort on the Meuse, where 
Villeroy got possession of Huy, entered Liege, 
and besieged the citadel of that great city. 
The terrified Dutch immediately sent to recall 


| thirty of their battalions from Marlborough’s 


army. This, with the want of all means for 
executing his own intentions, made him deter- 


| mine upon marching tothe Meuse. The many 


disappointments which he had endured, he 
said, made him weary of his life, and I think, 
he adds, that if it were possible to vex me so 
for a fortnight longer, it would make an end of 


| me. No part of Marlborough’s history has 


been more misrepresented by the French wri- 
Villars, with a gasconading 
style, and a disregard to truth which would be 
dishonourable to any one, and especially to a 
general of such unquestionable abilities as him- 
self, has doubled in his Memoirs the number of 
Marlborough’s army, asserting that it contain- 
ed German auxiliaries of all the provinces. 
commanded by their princes in person, and 
that the Margrave of Baden (to whose neglect 
more than to that of any other person the fail- 
ure is imputable) was there; he declares that 
he threw up no entrenchment, insinuates that 
he repeatedly offered battle, which his antago- 
nist declined, and concludes with a remark to 
which Mr. Coxe rightly observes, no language 
can render justice but his own; ces gens-la 


| ont voulu m’avaler comme un grain de sel. Ils 


ont fini par nous croire de trop dure digestion. 
Upon such representations as these, Villars has 
the credit among French readers of having 
foiled Marlborough in this campaign! and 
even the last historian of these wars, who, 
writing Marlborough’s life by order of Buona- 
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parte, for the instruction of military men, has | tance, that it raised Marlborough's spirits as 
| well as his pulse, and writing to the Duchess 


detailed his campaigns for the most part with 


remarkable impartiality, adupts in this instance | 


the falsehoods and fanfarronade of Villars in 
their full extent. To complete the Duke's 
vexation, Treves and Saarbruck were aban- 
doned by the allies in mere panic. His private 
letters at this time are full of the breathings of 
a wounded spirit. He says to his wife, “ Pray 
press on my house and gardens, for | think I 
shall never stir from my own home.—It is im- 
possible to serve with any satisfaction, where 
it is in so many people's power to do mischief. 
—The Moselle most certainly is the place 
where we might have done the French most 
hurt. But I see but too plainly that the jea- 
lousy of Prince Louis and the backwardness of 
the German princes will always hinder us from 
succeeding there.” What stung him most 
was the ~ Avan which the opposition in Eng- 
land felt and openly expressed at his disap- 
pointment, saymg, that if he had succeeded 
this year as he had the last, the constitution of 
England would have been ruined. He did not 
conceal the pain which this base ingratitude 
gave him: “as | have no other ambition,’’ he 
says to Godolphin, “ but that of serving well 
her Majesty, and being thought what I am, a 
good Englishman, this vile enormous faction 
of theirs vexes me so much, that I hope the 
Queen will, after this campaign, give me leave 
to retire, and end my days in praying for her 
prosperity, and making my own peace with 
God.” 


The campaign however was not yet over, 
and Marlborough’s spirit, when it could make 
its way into action, always recovered its tone. 
Huy was presently recovered, the French 
withdrew from Liege within their formidable 
lines, and he resumed his plan of forcing them, 
and bursting into Brabant. Villeroy and the 
Elector were deceived by his movements, and 
while they directed their attention to one point, 
and waited all night in momentary expectation 
of an attack, he effected his object at another, 
and with little loss carried the post of Hespen 
and Helixem, which, from their strength and 
distance, had been deemed secure, and there- 
fore almost stript of troops. Upon the first in- 
timation that the blow had been struck, the 
enemy's generals hastened to the spot,—too 
late to repair the evil; they retreated, there- 
fore, with the utmost speed. To those who 
congratulated him, Marlborough replied, with 
a smile which evinced his confidence of suc- 
ceeding further, “ all is well, but much is yet to 
be done.” But the Dutch generals, as usual, 
interfered, and prevented him from pushing on 
between the enemy and Louvain, in which case 
they would not have been able to take refuge 
behind the Dyle; and Louvain, Brussels and 
Antwerp would in all likelihood have been 
open to the conqueror. Blackader saw that an 
error had been committed, and imputed it to 
Marlborough, whose fate it was always to be 
censured for the faults of others. “This 
shows us,” he says “men are but men, and 
the weakness and flaws that are in the wisest 
men’s prudence. One day an heroic action, 
the next a great blunder. But let God have 
all the glory, and all flesh be grass.” What 
had been done, however, was of such impor- 


while his “ blood was so hot, that he could 
scarcely hold the pen,”’ he told her that his 
heart was full of joy. The Dutch had been 
cheated into this action; they did not believe 
he would make the attack, so much had they 
exaggerated the strength of the enemy; and 
their deputies had grace enough in the first 
warm feelings of success, to acknowledge to 
him that the lines could not have been forced 
if he had not been there. Overkirk’s army 
did not come up till the business was over, and 
this gave the men who had been actually en- 
gaged occasion to speak of their general in the 
heat of action with so much affection, that 
Marlborough owned the pleasure which it gave 
him, and said that it made him resolve to en- 
dure any thing for their sake. And to the 
Duchess, who had expressed her uneasiness 
lest he should expose his person unnecessarily, 
he says, ‘‘ lam now at an age when I find no 
heat in my blood that gives me temptation to 
expose myself out of vanity: but as 1 would 
deserve and keep the kindness of the army, I 
would let them see that when | expose them, I 
would not exempt myself.” Perhaps if there 
was any error in Marlborough’s conduct, it was 
that he let this feeling sometimes carry him 
too far: for at this time Harley cautioned him 
upon that subject. “ Your friends and ser- 
vants,” said he, “ cannot be without concern 
upon your Grace's account, when we hear 
how much you expose that precious life of 


| yours upon all occasions, and that you are not 
| contented to do the part of a great general, but 








you condescend to take your share as a com- 
mon soldier.” This very Harley was after- 
wards base enough to encourage and sanction 
libellers, who insinuated that Marlborough was 
deficient in personal courage! 

The improved disposition of the Dutch gene- 
rals did not last long. A few weeks afterwards, 
when he could have brought the French to ac- 
tion nearly upon the ground where, in our own 
days, the most momentous victory in modern 
history has been achieved by the British arms, 
—these wretched Dutchmen again forbade him 
to engage when he expected a greater victory 
than Blenheim, and when the enemy was so 
sure of defeat, that it was afterwards ascertain- 
ed they would not have ventured to stand their 
ground. In the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment he exclaimed, I am at this moment ten 
years older than I was four days ago! Marl- 
borough wrote to the States, controlling, as he 
always did, his own personal feelings, deeply 
as they were wounded, but pointing out the 
fair oceasion which he had lost. He even talk- 
ed of throwing up the command of the army, 
rather than be perpetually placed in situations 
where his character must be compromised in 
the eyes of the enemy and of the world. His 
indignation was increased by the manner in 
which the affair was misrepresented by the 
gazette-writers in England, either from gross 
carelessness or secret malice, or, as Marlbo- 
rough supposed, because the writer took more 
care not to offend the Dutch ambassador than 
to do him justice. He pointed out to Godol- 

hin the effect these ttes must produce in 
Holland, and hoped the Queen would appoint. 
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some other person to the command, “ for I 
must be madder (said he) than any Bedlamite, 
if I should be desirous of serving, when I am 
sure my enemies seek my destruction, and 
that my friends sacrifice my honour to their 
wisdom.” 

The evil was not without some good conse- 
quences. Marlborough’s letter to the States 
was surreptitiously printed, and the popular 
opinion both in England and Holland was ex- 
pressed loudly in his favour. The Dutch go- 
vernment wasalarmed by his intention of with- 
drawing, and made some amends by removing 
Slangenberg, the most culpable of their gene- 
rals,a man who, the Duke said, was resolved 
to give all the hindrance he could to whatever 
should be proposed, and whom he seems to 
have suspected of acting from a worse motive 
than that of a most perverse temper. The 
Queen herself wrote to express her concern for 
the embarrassments which were thrown in his 
way, and called herself his friend and his hum- 
ble servant. He received also a letter from 
Eugene, which testified the sympathy to be ex- 
pected from such a man. “It is extremely 
cruel,” said the Prince, “ that opinionsso weak 
and discordant have obstructed the progress of 
your operations when you had every reason to 
expect so glorious a result ; I speak to you asa 
sincere friend, you will never be able to per- 
form any thing considerable with your army 
unless you are absolute, and I trust your High- 
ness will use your utmost efforts to gain that 
power in future.” 

After demolishing the French lines, and tak- 
ing measures for securing his winter-quarters 
in Brabant, Marlborough, for whom there was 
no rest, turned from the toil of war to the no 
less urgent affairs of negotiation, and at the 
close of autumn, repaired to Vienna, to Berlin 
and Hanover. At all these courts there were 
difficulties which required his presence. No 
man possessed a greater perfection in the art 
of bringing difficult negotiations to the termi- 
nation which he desired, and this was owing 
not more to the clearness of his judgment, and 
the quickness of his comprehensive mind, than 
to his native courtesy and to that genuine can- 
dour, which men are in some degree led to imi- 
tate when they feel and admire it. Moreover 
the rank which Marlborough held in the eyes 
of all Europe, for no subject had ever before 
stood so conspicuously eminent in modern 
times, had its imposing effect. Means and 
measures for the ensuing campaign were ar- 
ranged during these discussions, and he was 
created a Prince of the Empire; the lordship 
of Mendelheim being erected into a principality 
and conferred upon him and his heirs in the 
male line. The dignity was expected to de- 
scend in the female line also; but it is not to 
the credit of the Emperor Joseph that he would 
not consent to make the grant hereditary in 
that line, knowing that Marlborough had no 
son to succeed him, and that there was little 
or no probability of his having one. The title 
was of some value, when he had to serve in 
countries where so much importance was at- 
tached to high sounding names and sovereign 
power, however insigni t its scale. 

The humanity of Marlborough’s disposition 
appears in his correspondence with Godolphin 
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at this time. Inclosing to him a letter from @ 
young French lady to the Comte de Lyon, who 
was a prisoner in England, he says, “I am as- 
sured that it isa very virtuous love, and that 
when they can get their parents’ consent, ms 
are tobe married. As Ido from my heart wis 
that nobody were unhappy, I own to you that 
this letter has made me wish him in France ; 
so that if he might have four months leave, 
without prejudice to her Majesty's service, I 
should be glad of it.” Marlborough was now 
attacked in inflammatory libels. One of the 
authors, a clergyman, was convicted and sen- 
tenced to the pillory. Through the interces- 
sion of the duchess his punishment was remit- 
ted, greatly to Marlborough’s comfort. “I 
should have been very uneasy,” he said, “ if 
the law had not found him guilty, but much 
more uneasy if he had suffered the punishment 
on my account.” It was Marlborough’s opi- 
nion, and that opinion is well worthy of serious 
consideration in these times, that “if the li- 
berty may be taken of writing scandalous lies 
without being punished, no government, can 
stand long.” 

It was the Emperor’s pressing desire that 
Marlborough should resume his plan of attack - 
ing France on the side of the Moselle, but the 
English general knew how little he could rely 
upon the promises of the Imperial Court, or 
the co-operation of the German princes. His 
own desire was that the great effort should be 
made in Italy, where he proposed to join Eu- 
gene. Godolphin reluctantly acquiesced in 
this, but the German princes and the king of 
Denmark, whose troops were to be thus em- 
ployed, objected; the Dutch were not to be 
persuaded, and some successes of Villars and 
Marsin upon the Upper Rhine so alarmed 
the States, that- looking upon Marlborough’s 
presence as their only and sure protection, 
they offered either to give him secretly the 
choice of the field-deputies, or privately in- 
struct them to conform implicitly to his orders. 
Godolphin was not displeased at this —“ For,” 
said he, “besides that I could never swallow 
so well the thoughts of your being so far out 
of our reach, and for so long a time,—I think 
it may be almost as well for the allies to have 
the balance kept up in Italy, as to drive the 
French quite out of it, which would enable 
them to contract both their troops and their 
expense, and more expose us on this side to 
their force.” Marlborough’s own feelings upon 
this disappointment were expressed to the 
duchess,—and the more his private and unre- 
served feelings are made known, the more ad- 
mirable does this great and excellent comman- 
der appear in thought and deed. “ You will 
see,” he says, “by my letters to the Lord 
Treasurer, that in all likelihood I shall make 
the whole campaign inthis country, and conse- 

uently, not such a one as will please me. 

ut as | infinitely value your esteem, for with- 
out that you cannot love me, let me say for 
myself that there is some credit in doing 
rather what is good for the public, than in pre- 
ferring our private satisfaction and interest: 
for my being here in a condition of doing noth- 
ing that shall make a noise, has made me able 
to send 10,000 men to Italy, and to leave 19,000 
more on the Rhine.”"—To Godolphin he says, 
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* God knows I go with a heavy heart, for I 
have no prospect of doing any thing considera- 
ble, unless the French would do what I am 
very confident they will not—unless the Mar- 
shal de Marsin should return, as it is reported, 
with thirty battalions and forty squadrons; 
for that would give to them such a superiority 
as might tempt them to march out of their 
lines, which if they do, I will most certainly 
attack them, not doubting, with the blessing of 
God, to beat them.” 

That hope was soon realized. The French 
made a great effort. They withdrew forces 
from the Rhine, and reinforced Villeroy and 
the Elector with the best troops of France, so 
as slightly to outnumber the allies, Marlbo- 
rough’s army consisting of 60,000 men, that of 
the enemy of 62,000. By a movement upon 
Namur he provoked them to risk a battle. 
Their position was at Ramillies, upon ground 
so strong, that the Dutch deputies, three years 
before, had made it one of their arguments for 
refusing to permit an attack upon the lines— 
that if the lines were forced at that point the 
French would occupy this formidable position. 
Marlborough was exposed to the most immi- 
nent danger in the action. While he was ral- 
lying some broken horse, he was recognised 
by the French dragoons; they attempted to 
close round him, and in leaping a ditch to dis- 
engage himself, he was thrown. One of his 
aides-de-camp alighted to give him his horse, 
and as the Duke was remounting, a eannon- 
ball struck off the head of his equerry, Colonel 
Bingfield, who held the stirrup. A most com- 
plete victory was gained ; the enemy lost 13,000 
men ; “ we beat them into so great a conster- 
nation,” said Marlborough, “that they aban- 
doned all their cannon.” Louvain and Mechilin 
were immediately opened to the conqueror, 
and the States of Brabant invited him to Brus- 
sels, and proclaimed the Archduke Charles. 
“The consequence of this battle,” said he, 
“ is likely to be greater than that of Blenheim, 
for we have now the whole summer before us, 
and, with the blessing of God, I will make the 
best use of it. For as we had no couneil of 
war before this battle, so I hope to have none 
this whole campaign.” The French had been 
frightened as well as beaten: they thought 
themselves sure of victory, because of their 
numbers and the character of their chosen 
troops, and the moment that confidence was 
gone a panic came upon them. Marlborough 
saw the hand of Providence in this, and said 
to Godolphin, “ the blessing of God is certain- 
ly with us. We have done,” said he, “ in four 
days what we should have thought ourselves 
happy if we could have been sure of it in four 
years.” He blessed God that he had been the 
instrument of doing this great service to the 
Queen, England and all Europe, and he re- 
quested that a thanksgiving-day at St. Paul’s 
might be appointed. “The Lord,” says 
Blackader, “has sent a panic fear among the 
French army, and they are so shattered, that 
they can hardly get them kept together. The 
Lord is taking heart and hand and spirit from 
our enemies.” Alost, Lierre, Ghent, Bruges 
and Damme were taken possession of by the 
conquerors; and the frightened enemy even 
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had no cannon to besiege it—a place of such 
strength, that William, with sixty thousand 
men had not been able to take it. Antwerp 
was opened to them. Ostend, which had cost 
Spinola a three years’ siege and a consumption 
ef fourscore thousand men, was besieged and 
taken with the loss of only five hundred. Me- 
nin was next attacked. his town, the most 
melancholy and forlorn at present upon that 
unfortunate frontier, was then so strong a place, 
that Burnet tells us, many thought it too bold 
an undertaking so sit down before it. After 
the peace of Nimeguen, the old fortifications 
had been replaced by works upon the system 
of Vauban: it was esteemed his masterpiece, 
and for its size the best fortified place in all 
that country. It was strongly garrisoned, and 
the Duke de Vendome, in whom the French 
had the highest confidence, was sent to recol- 
lect and re-encourage the scattered troops, and 
make an effort for saving it. But he was not 
able to venture a battle, and the garrison, for 
fear of being made prisoners of war, gave up 
the place, says Marlborough, five or six days 
sooner than they ought to have done. 
Dendermond was his next object. Louis 
had once besieged this place in person without 
success, and when he heard of Marlborough’s 
intention, he observed that he must have an 
army of ducks to take it. But the besiegers 
had taken advantage of an uncommonly dry 
season, and the garrison were made prisoners 
of war, “which,” says Marlborough, “ was 
more than was reasonable, but I saw them in 
a consternation. That place could never have 
been taken, but by the hand of God, which gave 
us seven weeks without any rain.” Ath fol- 
lowed, and he would then fain have proceeded 
against Mons: “we shall have it,” he said, 
* much cheaper this year than the next, when 
they will have had time to recruit their army.” 
But the Dutch did not understand the true 
economy of war, and the campaign was there- 
fore closed. The emperor and his brother 
Charles, in their first impulse of gratitude af- 
ter the news of the recovery of the Low Coun- 
tries, appointed Marlborough to the govern- 
ment—no other conceivable arrangement could 
have been of such essential advantage to the 
whole confederacy,—but from the selfish views 
of the Dutch he was obliged to decline it. 
They were thinking how to strengthen them- 
selves at the expense of their neighbours. 
“ Such is their temper,” said Marlborough, 


‘“ that when they have misfortunes, they are 


desirous of peace upon any terms; and when 
we are blessed by God with success, they are 
for turning it to their own advantage, without 
any consideration how it may be liked by their 
friends and allies.” For himself he said, “I 
thank God and the Queen I have no need nor 
desire of being richer, but have a very great 
ambition of doing every thing that can be for 
the public good.” 

The jealousies and opposite interests of the 
allies, which even imminent danger could 
scarcely suspend, came into full action when- 
ever they were successful, and the French 
king found himself better served by his ene- 
mies in their own cabinets than by his armies 
in the field. By means of Marlborough’s stre- 
nuous and persevering exertions in procuring 
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men and money for Eugene, that excellent 
commander had been enabled to relieve Tu- 
rin, and inflict upon the French one of the 
most memorable defeats which they ever suf- 
fered in Italy. Marlborough was. delighted 
with this glorious action: it is impossible for 
me, said he, to express the joy it has given me, 
for I do not only esteem, but I really love that 
prince. But the emperor began immediately 
to pursue his own purposes, to the neglect and 
injury of the common cause. In Spain also a 
series of rapid successes had been followed by 
the grossest misconduct, the troops committed 
every kind of excess, the generals every kind 
of blunder, and every thing went wrong for 
want of a mind like Marlborough’s to control 
the jarring elements which were brought to- 
gether. The French were now endeavouring 
to amuse the Dutch with negotiations; here 
they had their greatest hope, for they had a 
party in the States always upon the watch to 
serve them, and their intrigues made Marlbo- 
rough more uneasy than he had ever before 
been at any time during the war. He saw the 
errors of the Dutch, if indeed their conduct 
deserve so light a name. “ ‘The more com- 
plaisance is shown them, said he, and the more 
we give way to them, it is both their nature 
and their practice to be more assuming.’’— 
“ They are of so many minds, and all so very 
extravagant concerning their barrier, that I 
despair of doing any good till they are more 
reasonable, which they will not be till they see 
that they have it not in their power to dispose 
of the Low Countries at their will and plea- 
sure, in which the French flatter them.” He 
saw that they were not beloved any where be- 
cause they carried every thing with so high a 
hand: and he perceived their poor pitiable 
jealousy of England: but “though some of 
the leading men in Holland,” said he, “ may 
be blind, or worse, yet surely the generality 
cannot be imposed upon so far as to be blown 
up with a jealousy of, the Queen's power, 
when all that power, be it great or little, has 
been and is still exerted for their safety, with- 
out the least view or desire of any extent of 
conquest or dominion for England; and when 
it is plain that in two or three years’ time 
France, with the comfort and assistance of 
peace, will be just where she was before, if the 
nicest care be not taken to put it out of her 
eet 1, now there is an opportunity in our 
1ands.”’ 

The affairs of the cabinet at home were not 
less vexatious. The whigs insisted upon mak- 
ing Sunderland secretary of state instead of 
Sir Charles Hedges, whom they proposed to 
remunerate by a more permanent and profita- 
ble place. The Queen was exceedingly averse 
to this ; whether right or wrong in her objec- 
tion to the particular measure, she rested upon 
a general principle, and a just one: desiring 
only liberty, she said, to encourage and employ 
all who concurred faithfully in her service, 
whether they were called whigs or tories ; not 
to be tied to either; in which case, with the 
name of Queen, she should be in reality but 
their slave, to her own ruin and to the de- 
struction of the government. Godolphin had 
told her that unless the whigs were gratified 
by this appointment, they would not be hearty 





in supporting her measures. “ But is it not 
very hard,” said the poor Queen, “that men 
of sense and honour will not promote the good 
of their country, because every thing in the 
world is not done that they desire ? Why, for 
God's sake, must I, who have no interest, no 
end, no thought, but for the good of my coun- 
try, be made so miserable as to be brought into 
the power of one set of men? and why may 
not I be trusted, since I mean nothing but 
what is equally for the good of all my sub- 
jects?” She offered to bring Sunderland into 
the cabinet, with a pension, till a vacancy 
should happen, and asked, as this arrangement 
would content her, whereas she had insupera- 
ble objections to the other, why she might not 
be gratified as well as other people? Queen 
Anne was a person, who, as Marlborough said, 
needed no advice to help her to be very firm 
and positive when she thought herself in the 
right ; and in this case her principle was just, 
and she had good reason to require that some 
regard should be paid to her own views and in- 
clinations. But there was a snake in the 
grass. Harley was all this while at work 
worming out of her confidence those ministers 
by whom he had risen and was still trusted 

he continually fostered in her her dislike to the 
whigs, and endeavoured to bring back her pre- 
dilections for the other party, grievously as 
they had offended her. The whigs seconded 
him admirably by the arrogant manner in 
which they insisted upon forcing Lord Sun- 
derland into office. Halifax, and even Somers 
(respectable as that name is) declared in the 
name of their party, that if their demand was 
not granted without further delay, they would 
oppose the government :—thus proving, that 
When party views or party passions were at 
stake, they had as little respect for the inte- 
rests of their country, as for the feelings of 
their sovereign. They stimulated the duchess 
to goad the Queen, an ill-judged office, in 
which she was but too ready to engage. The 
whole weight of vexation fel] upon Godolphin; 
he saw that the Queen cherished an insupera- 
ble dislike toward the whigs, though at that 
time he knew not by what secret artifices it 
had been infused, and was continually exaspe- 
rated; he blamed the whigs for a determina- 
tion to overrule the Queen, and at the same 
time he felt himself embarrassed by the To- 
ries who were in office, and clogged with their 
ill-will the measures which they could not 
prevent. There was not one of them in any 
ministerial office, he said, that must not be 
spoken to ten times over before any thing 
could be executed, even after it had been or- 
dered, with all the slowness and difficulty ima- 
ginable. Unable either to moderate the whigs 
in their demands on the one hand, or to over- 
come the more reasonable determination of the 
Queen on the other, or to continue in the go- 
vernment if he were opposed by his former 
friends and received only a cold and hollow 
support from the other party, he talked of re- 
signing his office. This, the Queen said, was 


a blow she could not bear, she intreated him 
not to leave her service; and Marlborough 
told him that if he were serious in this thought, 
he could not justify himself to God or man, 
for, divided as England was, he was the only 
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person who could conduct its concerns. “As 
the affairs of Europe,” said he, *‘ and those of 
the Queen in particular, are at this time, I 
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think both you and I are in honour and con- | 


science bound, under all the dangers and trou- 
ble that is possible, to bring this war to a hap- 
py end, which I think must be after the next 
campaign if we can agree to carry it on with 
vigour.” In this struggle, which so perplexed 
his friend, Marlborough advised patience and 
moderation to the whigs, and was clearly of opi- 
nion that it was injudicious to force his son-in- 
-law upon the Queen. But as he told the 
Duchess on this occasion, and as she had long 
before found out, his disposition led him rather 
to be governed than to govern; and in obedi- 
ence to her solicitations, and to Godolphin’s 
wishes, he represented to the Queen the pre- 
dicament in which her ministers were placed, 
bound as he was, he said, in gratitude, duty, 
and conscience to her, to make known his 
mind freely, and assuring her, in the presence 
of God, that he was not for her putting herself 
into the hands of either faction. “ Lord Ro- 
cheter,”’ he said, “and the hot-heads of that 
party were so extravagant, that beyond all 
doubt they would expose her and the liberties 
of England to the rage of France, rather than 
not be revenged, as they called it. There was 
therefore a necessity as well as justice in her 
supporting Godolphin ; and in the present hu- 
mour he could be supported by the whigs only, 
for the others sought his destruction, which in 
effect was hers: and the way to save herself 
from being forced into a party was tostrengthen 
him.” 
(To be concluded.) 
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COLUMBUS, ON VIEWING THE NEW 
WORLD 

By Shelton Mackenzie, Author of “ Lays of 
Palestine.” 


Irs glorious and its fertile shores are opening 
to my view, 

And clearly beautiful appears its cloudless sky 
of blue ; 

And oh! what wild notes of delight yon wing- 
ed warblers give! 

My wakening spirit deems that here the blessed 
well might live. 


And dimly in the distance, just mingling with 
the skies, 

The giant mountains’ shadowy tops in solemn 
grandeur rise ; 

And aromatic flowers and groves pour their 
rich odour forth, 

In incense meetly offered to the Lord of Hea- 
ven and Earth. 


And proudly fleets my trusty bark among the 
surging brine, 

As if she were instinct with all that fills this 
heart of mine— 

As if she too had found at last that haven of 
desire, 

The thought of which through days and years 

has lit my breast with fire 
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That thought, that longing thought, which fed 
this soaring heart for years, 

Uncheck'd by aught of falsehood’s chain, and 
unrestrain'd by fears, 

Now bounds unfetter'd in its pride, unpinion'd 
in its strength, 

Its star of light is shining now, its triumph 
comes at length. 


And never mortal heart hath framed, nor eye 
hath vision'd forth, : 

A phantasy so brightly pure, of such transcen- 
dent worth, 

Which fill'd my soul in joy, in pain, where’er 
my Fate unfurl'd 

Its banner, as this hope that now has framed 
another world. 


Pain, sorrow, disappointment’s pangs are but 
as things that were, 

And proudly Joy is throned here, where late 
sat pallid Care, 

My heart exults that I alone have seen this 
wond'rous clime, 

(For ever in my dreams I saw) unseen by long 
past Time. 

Yet not to me, O Lord, be praise! thine was 
the secret power 

That fed me in my solitudes with hopes of this 
proud hour ; 

This is the deed, and thine the strength, and 
blessed be thy name— 

I ask thy blessing in my heart, much more 
than wealth or fame. 


On, lagging breeze--up, dreaming wind, awaken 
from your sleep, 

And waft my pinnace to the shore. Theseaged 
eye-balls weep 

To think how slow I progress on; yet no, my 
path is strong— 

It is my bursting soul that spurns the briny 
breakers’ throng. 


From the Atheneum. 


THE EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS. 


**** Aprer having said thus much on 
the principles upon which the system of review- 
ing is founded, on its uses, and the qualities 
which ought to distinguish it, I shall endeavour 
te characterize, by a few short observations, 
the principal publications of the kind to which 
public attention is most generally turned. The 
first of these is “ The Edinburgh Review.” I 
have already mentioned the respect which is 
due to this publication for the impetus it ori- 
ginally gave to periodical literature. It was 
the first which, with any thing like a spirit of 
championship, came forth into the great arena 
of public controversy. It was the first, in fact, 
which manifested any trust in its own strength ; 
which showed men of talent and vigorous intel- 
lects, determined and energetic in the defence 
of good taste, and what ae! deemed necessary 
to human happiness, and which acted upon the 
only right principle of such works, a rigid re- 
solution to attack and hew down whatever pol- 
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luted the purity of literature, or stood opposed 
to truth. I am not, of course, taking upon me 
to praise every particular decision or principle 
of this journal. [ am declaring my opinion as 
to its power and intellectual vigour only; and 
in these, at its starting, it had neither rival 
nor imitator. In looking over the whole series 
of “The Edinburgh Review,” from its com- 
mencement in 1203 to the present time, the 
most superficial observer can hardly fail of dis- 
covering the bold track it has followed through 


| 


The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 


racter of “ The Edinburgh Review,” it must 
be confessed that it is equal neither in power 
nor vigour to what it was a few years back. 
The views it takes are general, but they are 
often superficial too. Its political theories are 
founded on lengthy calculations, its literary 
philosophy is often borrowed from Germany, 


| and its observation of the passing tide made to 


the wide field of general knowledge, the weight | 


with which it has crushed the most noisome 
and most prolific weeds that have risen in its 
path, and the unsparing hand with which it has 
wrenched them up, when deep-rooted and of 
long growth. But it is not by its particular 
criticisms, by its reviews of a single book or 
author, that it has obtained the power and in- 
fluence it has so lony possessed. It was dis- 
covered that merely pointing out a few verbal 
blunders in a book, condemning or lauding some 
production of the day in reference to its indi- 
vidual deserts only, or presenting isolated ex- 
tracts of works, tlie substance of which it was 
impossible to give, would be infinitely less use- 
ful and influential than taking hold of the very 
subject itself to which a publication referred, 
giving extended and general views of the ques- 
tions it involved, furnishing the reader with the 
rules and principles on which his decision ought 
to rest, and gathering into a close and compact 
digest, the best arguments, the soundest opi- 
nions, or the most striking illustrations, of 
which any matter, either of taste or reason, ad- 
mits. In conformity with this idea, “The 


Edinburgh Review” became the expounder of 


principles, the setter forth of dogmas, the proud 
and lofty-toned denunciator; sometimes bear- 
ing out its decisions by a keen-eyed anatomy 
of some contemporary work, but more frequent- 
ly contenting itself with holding up the mirror 
of its philosophy, and leaving the reader to 
judge of truth and falschood, beauty and defor- 
mity, by the lines he sees pourtrayed upon its 
surface. In one word, it has from time to time 
left authors, to attack systems; neglected to 
analyse a book, that it might develope a theory ; 
lifted its lash, like a churlish pedagogue, against 
a poem or an essay; but stood forth in the full 
panoply of reason when general truth was its 
object. It has spoken with a somewhat inso- 
lent and untempered tone of literature in de- 
tail, but has argued nobly on the universality 
of its power and excellence—it has sported in 
the wantonness of strength with whatever it 
found on the surface of the field, but dug with 
the earnestness of a miser where it traced signs 
of a hidden wealth—it has mocked in deter- 
mined scorn at ideas of conciliation or courtesy 
in criticism, but it has brought all authors to 
the same stern test of truth and propriety—it 
has neglected to satisfy curiosity on many 
books, but it has drawn a wide circle, by re- 
mark and investigation, which embraces almost 
all the subjects on which human thought can 
be employed. It has seemed, we may lastly 
add, to be composed of essays and disserta- 
tions, but has in reality contained criticisms, 
each of which would furnish a hundred of the 
particular ones in smaller reviews and maga 

zines 








depend too much on the experiments of former 
years. It may be properly characterized by 
saying, that the deep and powerful intellect 
which once seemed to be concentrated in its 
substance, is now diffused, like a bright but un- 
burning light, over its pages; that there is 
power, activity, and an occasional originality 
of the truest kind in its composition; but that 
it wants the fresh spring and motion which 
formerly filled it with life and spirit, and which, 
if it now possessed it, would give it through- 
out that high intellectual tone which at present 
is found only in a few laboured articles. 

“ The Quarterly Review,” which has closely 
followed “‘ The Edinburgh” in its plan of gene- 
ralising its criticisms, is, it is well known, 
strongly opposed to it in principles. There is, 
however, a very different spirit animating these 
two great Reviews, independent of any politi- 
cal considerations. ‘ The Edinburgh” has, 
from the beginning, spoken as if it had certain 
purposes to effect, and as if it was to obtain its 
ends by the severe and authoritative tone of its 
sentiments and language. It has had a bold 
and business-like spirit in whatever ‘it has un- 
dertaken, and appealed to its readers as if it 
were always in earnest and always deter- 
mined. 

“ The Quarterly,” on the contrary, has gene- 
rally assumed a milder tone; has argued, and 
argued convincingly, but with more apparent 
deference to the private judgment of readers. 
It has condemned and applauded publications 
in as high a degree as its rival, and with as 
much seeming sincerity; but it has always 
taken more pains to prove its judgment cor- 
rect, and dared less to play the dictator. It 
has its particular principles and views to sup- 
port, and it has supported them with a noble 
talent and the richest treasures of much and 
varied learning ; but its style, in all its minu- 
tim, its arguments, and theories, belong to, and 
spring from, literature in its conventional re- 
finement. Its strength is not employed as if it 
were innate; it is not at the impulse of its own 
will, at the bidding of a voice heard only by it- 
self, that it puts forth; but at the many and 
long-observed signals of experience and re- 
search, and after it has, as it were, acknow- 
ledged itself to be net the power which can 
control or legislate, but the representative of a 
superior one, from which its own force is de- 
rived. 

The great and most valuable characteristic 
of “The Quarterly,” is the elegant learning 
every where visible in its pages, which, with- 
out giving the least touch of pedantry to its 
most serions articles, adds solidity to its disqui- 
sitions on the lightest points of literary inquiry. 
It is seldom it displays any boldness, any deep 
fervour of sentiment or originality of thought ; 
but it is almost uniformly distinguished by the 


Of the actual and present literary cha. | same clear and lucid style, the same variety of 























illustration, the same power over the widest 
fields of human inquiry, and the same skill in 
treating of recondite subjects with ease and 
good taste. Itis, in its character and construc- 
tion, the fit representative of a literary aristo- 
cracy. Elegant in its style, but without the 
kindling fervour of original thought; judicious 
in its general sentiments, but taking them from 
the experience of the world, rather than from 
a lofty philosophy; decided in its judgments, 
but generally basing them on the proprieties of 
taste and learning, rather than on the free and 
*far-looking truth of nature; calculated, by its 
variety of intelli; gence, its clear criticisms and 
arrangement, to afford a good idea of the state 
of literature from time to time, but limiting its 
fitness for the purpose by an occasional formal- 
ity and contractedness in its manner and sub- 
jects: composed, in a word, of many elements 
of good—of the learning of the scholar, the 
elegant taste of the poet, the clear good sense 
of the experienced writer, and true consistency 
of opinions, this long-established and influential 
periodical has the most signal merits, which it 
can only be the blinding prejudice of party that 
ean lessen, on the one side, or the equally 
blinding prejudice of party that can refuse to 
acknowledge on the other. 

Such is the character which we think may 
fairly be given to the two most influential pe- 
riodicals which have ever appeared in this, or 
perhaps in any country. The greatest men in 
the literary world have, from their commence- 
ment, contributed the principal portion of their 
contents; and the strongest partizans of each 
political sect have made use of them as the or- 
gans of their opinions. Composed in this man- 
ner of materials valuable in themselves, and 
combined by a pervading spirit of strongly ex- 
cited sentiment, both “ The Edinburgh” and 
“ The Quarterly” will retain their high station 
in the ranks of periodical literature, till some 
far greater change take place in every other 
work of the same de scription, than is at pre- 
sent to be calculated upon. There are also 
advantages belonging to the existence of two 
such publications in a literary nation, that we 
should be sorry to see diminished or counter- 
acted. They have an authority ceded to them 
by the common consent of almost every sect 
and party in the literary world, and the few 
who pretend to dissent from the generalopinion 
are, in almost every case, either offended au- 
thors or ignorant candidates for publicity. One 
good effect of the authority thus possessed by 
the Reviews we are speaking of, is the high 
tone they are able to take in their discussions, 
and the vigour with whiclrevery article will be 
written, the author of which is sure of being 
heard, and heard with respect, by the most 
thinking part of the community. ‘This advan- 
tage, which, it cannot be denied, is possessed 
to a considerable extent, both by the “ Edin- 
burgh” and the “ Quarterly,” may, it is true, 
be sometimes abused or neglected ; but so long 
as they depend on the public for support, this 
cannot be materially the case, and there is lit- 
tle reason to fear that, with the exception of 
the occasional variations to which all works of 
the kind are subject, o- will ever, or for a 
very long period indeed, lose the station which 
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Another advantage, also belonging to them 
| is, that from their size, and the manner in 
which they are composed, they give those ge- 
neral views of the state of literature, which it 
is the most useful purpose of such works to af- 
ford. When considered in this respect, their 

value is greater than most other periodicals; 
and in looking back on past eras ‘of literature, 
an inquirer can hardly help feeling of what im- 
portant service they will be to the literary his- 
torians of future times, We may observe, in 
the last place, that periodical literature itself 
is advantaged by the existence of these greater 
works. People accustomed to their pages, will 
| not easily tolerate, for any length of time, pub- 
lications of an inferior character; they will not 
be readily induced to patronize a work for its 
quackery or pretended novelty; and the con- 
| sequence will be, that Reviews of every class, 
will, in some measure partake of the consist- 
| ency, and the generalizing tendency of the 
| criticisms, that distinguish the valuable period- 
icals of which we have thus spoken 





From the London Weekly Review. 


AMERICAN FOREST GIRL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 


THE 


Wivpty and mournfully the Indian drum 
On the deep hush,of moonlight forest broke ; 
“* Sing us a death-song, for thine hour is come,” 
So the red warriors to their captive spoke. 


| Still, and amidst those dusky forms alone, 


A youth, a fair-hair'd youth of England stood, 
Like a king’s son; tho’ from his cheek had 
flown 
The mantling crimson of the island-blood, 
And his press'd lips look’d marble-—Fiercely 
bright, 
And high around him, blaz’d the fires of night, 
Rocking beneath the cedars to and fro, 
As the wind pass’d, and with a fitful glow 
Lighting the victim's face: —But who could tell 
Of what within his secret heart befel, 
Known but to heaven that hour ?-—Perchance 
a thought 
Of his far home then so intensely wrought, 
That its full image, pictured to his eye 
On the dark ground of mortal agony, 
Rose clear as day!—and he might see the 
band, 
Of his young sisters wandering hand in hand, 
Where the laburnums droop'd; or haply bind. 
ing 
The jasmine, up the door's low pillars wind 
ing ; 
Or, as ‘ds uy closed upon their gentle mirth, 
Gathering with braided hair, around the hearth 
Where sat their mother ;—and that mother’s 
face 
Its grave sweet smile yet wearing in the place 
Where so it ever smiled!—Perchance the 


prayer 
Learn’d at her knee came back on his despair : 
The blessing from her voice, the very tone 
Of her “ Good-night” might breathe from boy 





they at present occupy. 
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382 Miscellany. 
He started and look’d up:—thick cypress | They quench’d the brand beneath the cypress 
bouths tree; j 
Full of strange sound, waved o'er him, dark- | “ Away,” they cried, “ young stranger, thou art 
ly red free !"’ 


In the broad stormy firelight ;—savage brows, 
With tall plumes crested and wild hues o’er- 
spread, 
Girt him like feverish phantoms; and pale 
stars 
Look'’d thro’ the branches as thro’ dungeon 
bars, 
Shedding no hope.—He knew, he felt his 
doom— 
Oh! what a tale to shadow with its gloom 
That happy hall in England!—lIdle tear! 
Would the winds tell it?—Who might dream 
or hear 
The secret of the forests?—To the stake 
They bound him; and that proud young sol- 
dier strove 


Miscellany. 


Police of France.—A rich merchant of Lyons 
was very lately robbed in that city, to a very 
large amount; and, after using every exertion 
in his power, was led to believe that the thief 
had fled to, and was resident in Paris, whither 
he directed his course, without the least delay. 
On his arrival in the metropolis, he communi- 
cated to one of his friends, (a literary charac- 
ter, and whose political writings had assured 
him some months’ detention in prison, and an 
acquaintance with the police,) the history of 





His father’s spirit in his breast to wake, 
Trusting to die in silence! He, the love 


Of many hearts !—the fondly rear'd—the fair, 
Gladdening all eyes to see !—And fetter'd | 


there 


He stood beside his death-pyre, and the brand | 


Flamed up to light it, in the chieftain’s hand. 

He thought upon his God—Hush! hark!—a 
cry 

Breaks on the stern and dread solemnity,— 

A step hath pierced the ring!—Who dares in- 
trude 


. . | 
On the dark hunters in their vengeful mood ?— 


A girl—a young slight girl—a fawn-like child 

Of green savannas and the leafy wild, 

Springing unmark’'d till then, as some lone 
flower, 

Happy because the sunshine is its dower ; 

Yet one that knew how early tears are shed,— 

For hers had mourn'd a playmate brother 
dead 


She had sat gazing on the victim long, 

Until the pity of her soul grew strong ; 

And, by its passion’s deepening fervour sway'd, 

Ev'n to the stake she rush’d, and gently laid 

His bright head on her bosom, and around 

His form her slender arms to shield it wound 

Like close Liannes; then rais'd her glittering 
eye 

And clear-toned voice that said, “ He shall not 
die!” 


«¢ He shall not die !”—the gloomy forest thrill'd 
To that sweet sound. A sudden wonder fell 
On the fierce throng; and heart and hand were 
still'd, 
Strack down, as by the whisper of a spell. 
They gazed,—their dark souls bow’d before the 
maid, 
She of the dancing step in wood and glade! 
And, as her cheek flush’d thro’ its olive hue, 
As her black tresses to the night-wind flew, 
Something o’ermaster'd them from that young 
mien— 
Something of heaven, in silence felt and seen; 
And seeming, to their child-like faith, a token 
That the Great Spirit by her voice had spoken. 


They loosed the bonds that held their captive's 
breath ; 
From his pale lips they took the cup of death 


his loss, and his suspicions regarding its author. 
| “If he be in Paris,’ replied his friend, “I en- 
gage he shall be forthcoming. Follow me.” 
They were soon in the presence of an officer 
of the gendarmerie, who, having listened com- 
posedly to the merchant’s narration, ordered 
| him to return on the morrow. The next day, 
| the merchant having presented himself, the of- 
| ficer, informed him that he had discovered the 
| thief; that he was in Paris, and his residence 
| known. “ Let us lose no time, Sir,” exclaim- 
| ed the eager and expectant merchant, in the 
fear he should escape. “ Do not alarm your- 
| self,” said the other; “ he is strictly watched, 
| and is even associated with the Police.” “I 
| shall instantly hasten for an order of arrest 
| from the Procureur du Roi,” continued the 
| merchant, in preparing todepart. “ Not quite 
| so hasty, if you please,” replied the apathetic 
officer ; “ that you will obtain the order you 
| propose, I pretend not to deny; or that it will 
| be imperative on me to show it obedience ; but 
you will decidedly defeat your object ; and the 
man you seek will be unattainable:” “I do 
not understand you, Sir.” “ Listen for a mo- 
ment, and I shall explain the matter. My re- 
sponsibility as a police-oilicer is great, and ex- 
tends to the interests of the community in ge- 
neral. I require many hands, and the means 
accorded me of satisfying them are trifling ; 
| yet if I do not pay well I shall want assistance 
| and if*they whom I employ can gain more on 
their own account than in executing my orders, 
it would be impossible for me to act. I there- 
fore, of necessity, conform to the long-esta- 
| blished usages of my department. A criminal, 
you may be aware, is ever upon the alarm; 
but so long as he is not directly and publicly 
charged with a particular offence, I accept a 
compromise with him; and he pays me in re- 
turn a monthly sum, which goes to the remu- 
neration of my subalterns. The very man in 
question relies at this moment upon the faith 
of our treaty, assured of not being molested un- 
til I have special orders saganting him. In 
that event, I am bound in honour to advise him 
that our agreement is at an end, and that he 
must look to his own safety. He will then use 
his best attempts to escape, and I to entrap him. 
The person you inguire for is in the situation 
I have mentioned ; and, if you will follow my 
counsel, before you proceed judicially, you had 
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better try conciliatory measures. 
rect him to be to morrow, at a certain hour, in 
the Rue Monconseil, and you will meet him 
there. Two of my men shall be near you for 
your protection. You will enter into an expla- 
pation with the robber; and I shall be greatly 
surprised if, after the hints I shall convey to 
him, you do not come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment in respect to the stolen property.” 

The interview took place as proposed, and 
an amicable agreement was entered into. The 
merchant, when well assured of restitution, 

* presented the officer with a sum far inferior to 
what the expense of prosecution on his part 
would have amounted to; while, even in the 
latter case, justice might have been probably 
better satisfied by the result than the merchant 
himself. 

This circumstance, which but recently oc- 
curred, and on the truth of which implicit re- 
liance may be placed, tends to prove that the 
police (of Paris at least) is less devoid of infor- 
mation respecting the authors of crimes, than 
it is deficient in zeal, activity, and disinterest- 
edness. 


Madness of a whole Family —aA very singu- 
lar casg of sudden and unaccountable madness, 
in an entire family, of the Commune de Tré- 
verrée, (Arrondissement Saint Brieux,) has ex- 
cited much local interest, and has even created 
an ineffectual inquiry into its cause on the part 
of the most celebrated physiologists of Paris. 

Jean Lepage, a farmer and proprietor of 
lands, the produce whereof enabled him to sup- 
port, in comfort and respectability, his wife, 
his sister-in-law, a son, and a daughter, and 
whose conduct, as that of every member of his 
family, had been marked by regularity and in- 
offensiveness, who had lived on the most kind 
and friendly terms with his neighbours, some 
time since wholly withdrew himself from all 
communication with his acquaintances ; and, 
imitated by the rest of his family, retired whol- 
ly from other society than that which his own 
roof sheltered. They refused to reply to any 
one they met,—they spoke not even with each 
other,—as they passed along, signs were the 
only medium by which they conveyed their 
sentiments. The hitherto well-cultivated farms, 
holden by Jean Lepage, were abandoned and 
neglected, and laid open to the ingress of every 
species of cattle: his grange, which was well 
stored with corn, was never resorted to; and, 
finally, after long indulging in their gloomy re- 
serve, the characters of himself and his rela- 
tions assumed all the marks of highly-excited 
derangement. Whosoever was met on their 
passage, as they walked forth in company, was 
certain of being assaulted. They visited the 
church of their parish, but not for the pur- 
poses of devotion : on the contrary, their irreve- 
rent and riotous behaviour interfered frequent- 
ly with the due celebration of its rites; and, at 
length, in an access of frenzy, Jean Lepage 
struck the curate, even while he was in the 
performance of his sacred functions at the foot 
of the altar. Repeated violence offered to their 
neighbours, coupled with this last outrage, in- 
duced an order for the arrest of the family; 
they were conducted to prison; and subse- 


Miscellany. 
I shall di- | 
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quently brought up for examination before the 
magistrates; but they refused to reply to in- 
quiry,—treated exhortation and remonstrance 
with disdain,—and were wholly inaccessible to 
reproach or intreaty. The two women and 
the children were called separately before the 
magistrates, without the latter being enabled 
to induce them to speak. They were, as a ne- 
cessary precaution, re-conducted to prison, but 
every attention their singularly unfortunate 
state demanded was shown them. Lepage 
here refused all nourishment; for eight days, 
he never suffered aliment of any kind to pass 
his lips; his strength decayed rapidly; he sus- 
tained all the horrors of voluntary starvation 
with the courage of a martyr; and it was not 
until it became too evident that his existence 
would be speedily terminated by his obstinate 
refusal of nourishment, that he and his family 
were released fromconfinement. They return- 
ed to their now wretched home, but the former 
violence they had exhibited was not repeated; 
a deep and settled melancholy seemed to have 
possessed them. For the last twenty-two 
months, they have daily wandered forth, the 
father in company with his son, and, at a short 
distance behind them, the three females. They 
speak not amongst themselves, nor do they ad- 
dress others; and the only offensive peculiari- 
ty in their manner, is that of never diverging 
from their path, let them meet whom they 
may. All who encounter them, however, from 
humanity or fear, move from their way; and 
thus they pursue their miserable career to the 
astonishment and pity of those who, not long 
since, beheld the half-famished, ragged, and 
unhappy wretches whom they now see, the 
most contented and the most respected mem- 
bers of their small commune. 


Bishop Warlurton.—The public had much to 
say against Mrs. Warburton; but after the 
Bishop's death she appeared to me to delight 
always in speaking in his praise. Amidst 
other particulars, Mrs. Warburton told me that 
in her giddy days, she was always apt to be 
playful and intrusive ; and when a young gen- 
tleman called one morning at Prior Park, con- 
cerning his going into orders, as the Bishop had 
walked out, she desired the young man to 
come in and take some breakfast, and after 
some general conversation, said to him: “ Per- 
haps you know the Bishop?’ “No, madam, I 
never had the honour of seeing him.” “ No?” 
says she, “J am sorry for that, for you will be 
terrified at his very countenance. As to me, 
you will see that I am frightened to death at 
the very look of him; but here he is, coming 
up the lawn; perhaps you will meet him, and 
tell him your business, and then return to your 
tea.” The gentleman took his hat; but the 
Bishop came into the breakfast parlour without 
him. Mrs. Warburton, rather struck by his 
absence, rang the bell, and inquired. The ser- 
vant replied : “Madam, the young gentleman 
took his horse, and rode away directly.” “TI 
was then seriously alarmed, and ordered a per- 
son to follow him and bring him back, and I 
introduced him to his Lordship as a particular 
friend of my own. I found the joke proved 
highly advantageous: for, afler he was in or 
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ders, she found him a respectable man, and 
from the Bishop she procured a living for him. 


Lord Sandwich—Lord Sandwich, when 
dressed, had a dignified appearance, but to see 
him in the street, he had an awkward, careless 

Two gentlemen observing him when at 


rait. 
Telecstedt one of them remarked, “ I think it is | 


Lord Sandwich coming; the other replied 
that he thought he was mistaken. “ Nay,” 
says the gentleman, “ [ am sure it is Lord Sand- 
wich ; for, if you observe, he is walking down 
both sides of the street at once.” But Lord 
Sandwich gave a better anecdote of himself: 

“ When I was at Paris | had a dancing-inas- 
ter; the man was very civil, and on taking 
leave of him I offered him any service in Lon- 
don. “Then,” said the man, bowing, “I 
should take it as a particular favour if your 
Lordship would never tell any one of whom 
you learned to dance.” 


The Pamphleteer. No. LVI. 1823. 


Some curious reflections on the mutability of 
political honours are suggested by the titles 
of three of these pamplilets:—one is a memo- 
rial to Lord Goderich, another a defence of 
Mr. Canning, and the third a letter to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne on the affairs of Portu- 

al and Spain! These, with a paper on the 

anking System, anda very curious memoir 
of Iturbide, the ex-emperor of Mexico, by him- 
self, render the present rather an attractive 
number. 


The Companion. By Leigh Hunt 


Tuere is no one, with the least grain of 


good sense, who does not relish Leigh Hunt's | 
| may do. 


essays. There is always a fine touch of nature 


Miscellany. 


| kitchen. 


| whether he will not starve, if we do not let him 


| 


and true feeling in them, together with abun- 


dant evidence of that singular power of obser- 
vation, which, whetlier exercising itself on 
homely objects or on the secret and least pal- 
able workings of our inward nature, seldom 
ails to detect some new feature, or resem- 
blance to other things, the discovery of which 
delights us exceedingly. Besides, this writer, 
beyond any other with whom we are acquaint- 
ed, excels in thé exact painting of familiar 
things. He seems to spread out his language, 
as a sculptor does his plaister, over objects, and 
to make a cast from nature. Nothing escapes 
him. If he is describing the comforts of walk- 
ing in the streets on a rainy winter night, you 
feel the cold wind whistling about your ears, 
get familiar with the watchman, and hear the 
rain pattering on your umbrella. Let the rea- 
der who wishes fully to understand what we 
mean, turn to No. 5 of the “ Companion,” p. 40. 
It is one of the pleasantest pieces of easy wri- 
ting (which is not easy to write) that we ever 
remember to have read. 


“no walk can be bad. 
in the rain and darkness ; the same that he saw 
by the light in the warm room. This ever ac 


| troduction by the editor shoald have been pre- 


How nicely he hits | e 
off the lover's feelings! “ To alover,” says he, ; at least in many instances, melted into that in- 
He sees but one face | 











companies him, looking in his eyes; and if the 
most pitiable and spoilt face in the werld should 
come between them, startling him with the 
saddest mockery of love, he would treat it kind- 
ly for her sake. But this is a begging of the 
question. A lover does not walk. He is sen- 
sible neither to the pleasures nor pains of walk- 
ing. He treads on air: and, in the thick of all 
that seems inclement, has an avenue of light 
and yelvet spread for him, like a sovereign 
prince.” Who does not remember when a 
walk in the rain was all this to him? But 
there is a passage further on in this ecapi- 
tal article which, if possible, is still better than 
the above. It describes an adventure with 
a stray dog, and gives us as high an idea 
of the humanity of the writer as we have of 
that accomplished gentleman, Don Quixote. 
“ By this time the Sechnap-cceshas have all 
left the stands; a good symptom of their hav- 
ing got their day’s money. Crickets are heard, 
here and there, amidst the embers of some 
A dog follows us. Will nothing 
make ‘go along?’ We dodge {him in vain; 
we run; we stand and ‘ Hish’ at him; accom- 
panying the prohibition with dehortatory ges- 
tures, and an imaginary picking up of a stone 
We turn again, and there he is, rezing our 
He even forces us into an angry doubt 
























skirts. 






go home with us. Now if we could but lame 
him without being cruel; or if we were only 
an overseer; or a beadle; or a dealer in dog- 
skins; or a political economist, to think dogs 
unnecessary. Oh, come, he has turned a cor- 
ner—he is gone; we think we see him trotting 
off at a distance, thin and muddy; and our 
heart misgives us. But it was not our fault; 
we were not ‘ hishing’ him at the time.” 

The articles on Madame Pasta in the “ Com- 
panion” every body who has any ear for music 
should read. They are full of an enthusiasm 
almost juvenile, which shows that the writer's 
heart does not grow old, whatever his body 




















Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member in the 
Parliaments of Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well, from 1056 to 1659, fc. Edited by J. 
T. Rutt. 4vols. 8vo. London, 1823. Col- 
burn. 









THERE are many curious passages in these 
volumes, and much which throws light upon 
the history of the times to which they relate. 
They are excellent materials for the historian, 
and for all those who desire to become minute- 
ly acquainted with the most interesting period 
of English history. But they are by no means 
calculated for the general reader, and afford 
but little that could be advantageously copied 
into a popular periodical. There is unques- 
tionably a gredt deal of curious reading dis- 
played in the notes ; but we think a proper in- 






















fixed; and that the numerous facts mentioned 
or alluded to in these notes should have been, 


troduction. As it is, the work, however va- 
luable in some respects, can have but few 
readers 
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